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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


Since  its  inception  the  Greater  India  Society  has  been  receiving 
help  apd  support  from  students  of  Indian  History  and  Culture. 
Eminent  scholars,  both  Indian  and  European  have  given  a  most 
cordial  accueil  to  this  research  association  by  offering  their  valu¬ 
able  works,,  to  be  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society. 
Dr.  R.  C.  M&jumdar's  Champa  is  associated  with  the  Society's  name. 
Last  year  We  had  the  privilege  of  presenting  to  the  public 
the  standard  work  on  Hindu  Law  and  Custom  by  Dr.  Jolly  in  an 
authorised  English  translation  revised  by  the  author.  This  year  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  publishing  two  works  by  Prof.  Haran  Chandra 
Chakladar  which  will  surely  interest  all  Indologists.  Mr.  Chakladar 
is  a  professor  of  Sanskrit  and  History  of  long  experience  and  now 
he  is  in  the  Department  of  Ancient  Indian  History  and  Culture  of 
the  University  of  Calcutta. 

A  scholar  of  the  older  generation,  he  has  kept  abreast  of  modern 
research  in  his  subjects  of  Indian  History,  Ethnology  and  Anthro¬ 
pology  by  a  close  study  of  the  important  contributions  made  by  the 
scholarly  world  of  England,  France,  Germany  and  Italy. 

In  the  present  volume  he  takes  up  a  most  fascinating  subject — the 
Life  and  Society  in  Ancient  India.  The  work,  as  presented  herewith, 
though  forming  part  of  a  general  survey  of  Social  Life  in  Ancient 
India,  is  really  a  complete  and  comprehensive  study  of  that  life  as 
reflected  in  one  of  the  most  important  secular  documents  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  ancient  world — the  Kamasutra  of  Vatsya- 
yana,  and  we  are  sure  that  lovers  of  Indian  lore  will  fully  appreciate 
its  value.  Prof.  Chakladar’s  second  contribution  to  our  Series  will 
be  on  the  Aryan  Occupation  of  Eastern  India  which  is  being  publish* 
ed  simultaneously. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Prof.  Chakladar  and 
to  his  learned  friends  who  helped  us  in  bringing  out  the  two  new 
volumes.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Manager  of  the  Calcutta  Oriental 
Press  who  spared  no  pain  in  seeing  the  books  through  the  press  with 
great  attention  and  promptitude. 

Calcutta  Kalidas  Nag 

July  20 ,  ig2g<  Secretary,  Greater  India  Society 


FOREWORD 


The  social  life  in  ancient  India  has  not  yet  received  the  same 
attention  as  the  other  aspects  of  ancient  Indian  history  and  culture. 
Only  caste  has  been  studied  with  some  care,  and  from  the  legal  point 
of  view,  some  other  aspects  of  social  life  also.  Rut  what  Zimmer  in  his 
Altmdisches  Leben  has  done  for  the  early  Vedic  period,  still  ^remains 
to  be  done  for  the  subsequent  ages  of  Indian  civilisation  and  culture. 
However,  before  a  synthetic  history  embracing  the  long  period, 
through  which  Indian  society  has  grown  aud  developed,  is  attempted, 
an  intensive  study  has  to  be  made  of  the  different  ages  through  which 
it  has  come.  It  was  with  this  object  that  I  took  up  the  study  of 
Vatsyayana's  Kamas  utra  which  gives  a  beautifully  vivid  picture 
of  Indian  society  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  It 
wonderfully  supplements  the  account  we  receive  from  the  sacred 
literatures,  Brahmanical,  Buddhistic  and  Jain.  Dealing  with  an 
avowedly  secular  matter  as  it  does,  it  depicts  society  from  an  independ¬ 
ent  point  of  view,  and  gives  details,  especially  of  the  darker  features 
of  social  life,  with  a  fulness  that  we  naturally  miss  in  the  sacred  texts. 

An  indispensable  preliminary  was  an  accurate  determination  of 
the  time  when  Vatsyayana  wrote  his  book,  especially  as  in  the  history 
of  Indian  literature  there  are  very  few  definite  dates.  I  have  therefore 
first  of  all  discussed  this  question  at  some  length  from  internal  and 
external  evidence.  My  paper  on  the  date  of  the  Kamasutra  was  first 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bihar  and  Orissa  Research  Society  in 
1919,  and  again,  after  a  thorough  revision,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Department  of  Letters  (Vol.  IV)  of  the  University  of  Calcutta.  The 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  me  have  been  confirmed  by  the  discussions 
that  my  paper  has  raised,  both  in  India  and  in  Europe,  and  I  have 
reviewed  them  towards  the  end  of  Chapter  I.  Prof.  A.  B.  Keith  in 
his  recently  published  History  of  Sanskrit  Liter ature>  shows  himself 
inclined  to  bring  down  my  date  by  about  two  centuries,  but  he  has 
not  fully  set  forth  his  reasons  for  thingking  so. 

Vatsyayana  delineates  many  local  customs— d  eSyopacara  li¬ 
as  he  calls  them,  characterizing  the  various  peoples  of  India  inhabiting 
the  different  parts  of  its  wide  area.  I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary,  while  passing  in  review  the  customs  peculiar  to  each  province  or 
people  to  fix  the  location  of  the  countries  about  which  there  have  been 


I 


(  a  ) 

controversies  among  scholars  ;  this  matter  has  therefore  been  treated, 
with  some  fulness,  in  Chapter  H  of  this  book.  It  first  appeared  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Bhandarkar  Institute  (Vols.  VII  and  VIII). 

The  rest  of  my  book  attempts  to  give  as  complete  an  account 
cLs  possible  of  the  social  life  of  India  as  depicted  by  Vatsyayana,  and 
I  have  shown  how  he  sometimes  corroborates,  and  very  .often  supple¬ 
ments,  the  account  derived  from  other  sources,  specially  from 
works  written  about  his  own  time,  so  as  to  present  a  fairly  accurate 
idea  of  the  state  of  Indian  society  in  the  period  to  which  Vatsyayana 
belongs.  Much  of  the  matter  contained  in  Chapters  V  and  VI  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  Sir  Asutosh  Mookerjee  Silver  Jubilee  Volumes  (Vol.  Ill, 
Part  I)  under  the  caption  Sidelights  on  social  life  in  Ancient  India  : 
Studies  in  Vatsyayana* s  KarnasUtra. 

The  only  contributions  on  the  social  life  of  the  age  of  Vatsyayana 
that  appeared  before  my  studies,  are  two  papers  by  Prof.  P.  Peterson 
referred  to  in  Chapter  VI  (P.  172).  These  are  mainly  translations  with 
short  notes  of  two  out  of  the  sixty-four  sections  of  the  Kamasutra  and 
cover  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  ground  traversed  by  me, 

H.  C.  C. 


CHAPTER  I 

DATE  OF  THE  KAMASUTRA 


Vatsyayana  stands  pre-eminent  in  early  Indian 
literature  as  an  author  who  brought  the  analytical  power 
of  a  keen  logician  to  bear  on  the  science  of  erotics 
which,  in  our  modern  days,  has  only  lately  begun  to  be 
studied  with  the  care  that  it  deserves.  The  science  bad 
attracted  the  serious  attention  of  the  Indian  savants  very 
early,  as  far  back,  perhaps,  as  the  time  when  the  Satapatha 
Brahmana  was  being  compiled*,  and  in  the  centuries  that 
elapsed  before  Vatsyayana  made  his  appearance,  the 
various  sections  of  the  science  were  being  studied 
separately  and  individually.  But  it  was  Vatsyayana  who 
synthesised  the  whole  science  and  revived  the  popular 
interest  in  this  branch  of  knowledge.  Apart  from  its 
interest  as  a  work  on  the  science  of  love,  VatsySyana’s 
Kamasutra ,  at  the  present  day,  is  of  immense  importance 
to  us  as  throwing  a  flood  of  light  on  the  manners  and 
customs  of  his  contemporary  Indian  society.  To  appre¬ 
ciate  the  full  value,  for  the  social  history  of  Indin,  of  the 
picture  that  Vatsyayana  presents,  we  must,  in  the  first 
place,  try  to  ascertain,  as  closely  as  possible,  the  time 
when  he  flourished  and  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  trace  the  history  of  his  science,  to  ascertain  his 
relation  to  other  departments  of  Indian  literature,  and 
ftlso  to  analyse  critically  the  few  references  that  may 
be  gleaned  from  his  work,  to  the  political  history  of 

India. 
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Studies  in  the  Kamasutra 


V at  sy  ay  ana's  Reference  to  Earlier  Works  on  the 

Science  of  Love . 

In  speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  Kamasastra ,  Vatsya- 
yana  jsays  at  the  beginning  of  his  work  1  that  at  first, 

Rrajqpati ,  the  ‘Lord  of  Beings/  for  the  welfare  and 
preservation  of  his  progeny  composed  a  huge  encyclo¬ 
paedia  in  a  hundred  thousand  chapters  dealing  with  the 
three  objects  of  human  life,  viz.y  T>harmay  Artha  and 
Kama 2  ;  the  first  two  of  these  subjects  were  next  taken  up 
by  Manu  and  Brhaspati  respectively  and  Nandi  the 
attendant  <4  Mahadeva,  took  up  the  third  which  he  dealt 
With  in  a  thousand  chapters.  This  last  work  was  con- 

*  .81  'V 

aensed  into  five  hundred  chapters  by  Svetaketu ,  the  son 
df  Udd^laka.  The  work  of  Svetaketu  was  further 

abridged  into  a  hundred  and  fifty  chapters  and  divided 
ifito  seven  sections  by  Babhravya,  a  native  of  the  Tan- 
c&ia  country.  Next,  Dattaka ,  at  the  request  of  the 

V  . 

■t.  Vide  Chapter  I  of  the  Kamasutra ,  pp.  4-7  of  the  Benares  edition.  The  quotations 
froatthe  Kamasutra  have  been  made  throughout  from  the  Benares  edition,  edited  by 
Pandit  DSmodarlal  Gosvftmt  and  published  in  the  Chowhhamha  Sanskrit  Seines  and 
the  references  are  to  the  pages  of  this  edition.  The  Sanskrit  text  edited  by 
MabSmahopftdhyftya  Pandit  Durgaprasfida  of  Jaipur  had  been  published  earlier,  but  the 
Benares  edition  is  more  easily  accessible  to  the  public,  the  Jaipur  edition  being  meant 
fof  private  circulation  alone.  There  is  also  a  Bengali  edition  of  the  text  and  the 
cotouaentary  with  a  Bengali  translation,  published  by  Babu  Mahes  Chandra  Pal  of 
Calcutta.  There  is  some  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  chapters  ;  otherwise  the 
readings  are  much  th$  same  with" only  occasional  variations. 

2.  This  agrees  with  what  is  said  iu  the  MahaWiarata ,  Santiparva,  Ch  59,  with 
regard  to  tiht  origin  of  the  sciences.  Here  we  are  told  that  at  the  request  of  the 
gods  who  were  filled  with  anxiety  at  the  entire  absence  of  discipline  among  mankind, 
Prajftpati  Brahmft  produced  from  his  own  intelligence  a  hundred  thousand  chapters  in 
which  ’Were  delineated  D  h  a  r  m  a — the  science  of  religion  and  duty,  A  r  t  h  a — the 
sciefice  of  politics  and  economics  and  K  ft  m  a — the  science  of  love, — 

?ratewiT*rai|3iuui 

si*WhlT*i: 

But  thfere  is  no  agreement  as  regards  the  subsequent  development  except  that  in  the 
Mahftbhftrata  also  Bf  haspati  is  one  of  the  authors  of  Dai^aoiti  or  Arthaaftstra . 


Date  of  the  Kamasutra 
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courtesans  of  Pataliputra,  wrote  a  separate  treatise  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Vaisika  section  of  Babhravya.  His  example 
was  followed  by  six  other  writers — Car  ay  ana ,  Suoarna- 
ndhha}  Ghotakamukha ,  Gonardlya ,  Gonikdputra  and 
Kucumdrai  each  of  whom  took  up  a  section  of  Babhravya 
and  wrote  a  monograph  on  it.  As  the  science  treated  in 
this  fragmentary  fashion  by  numerous  writers  was  about 
to  be  mangled  and  spoiled  and  as  the  work  of  Babhravya, 
being  huge  in  bulk,  was  difficult  to  be  mastered,  Vatsya- 
yana  proposes  to  give  an  epitome  of  the  whole  subject 
in  a  single  work  of  moderate  dimensions.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  Kamasutra,  again,  Vatsyayana  says  that 
having  mastered  the  significance  of  the  sutras  of  Babh 
ravya  (from  his  teachers,  as  one  would  do  in  the  case  of 
a  sacred  text  or  dgama)  and  having  pondered  over  them 
in  his  mind,  he  composed  the  Kamasutra  in  the  approved 
method.1  He  thus  admits  that  the  great  work  of  Ba¬ 
bhravya  formed  the  groundwork  of  his  own  book  as  is 
also  quite  evident  from  the  frequent  references  that  he 
makes  to  it  in  every  part  of  his  Kamasutra  :  one  out  of 
his  seven  sections,  the  Sdmprayogika ,  covering  about  a 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  work,  is  entirely  taken  from 
Babhravya,  as  he  says  at  the  end  of  that  section.  2  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  Vatsyayana  bad  before 
him  the  great  work  of  Babhravya  P&ncala.  The  com¬ 
mentator  also  quotes  several  verses  stating  the 
opinions  of  the  followers  of  Babhravya,  and  about  a 
Sutra  of  Vatsyayana  he  observes  that  it  is  a  verse  Qf 

Titos’  qmfefa  u 

Kamasutra,  Benares  edition,  p*  38 1. 

Benares  edition,  page  l$2.  Besides,  at  pp.  68  79*  94.  238,  273.  274,  296,  353, 
etc,,  the  school  of  Bftbhravya  has  been  referred  to* 
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Babhravya;1  he  seems,  therefore,  to  hav$  access  to  some 
treatise  specially  belonging  to  Babhravya's  school* 

It  may  be  noted  that  Vatsyayana  speaks  of  having 
treated  Babhravya’s  book  like  an  agama,  a  work  of  holy 
scripture,  indicating  that  it  was  considerably  ancient. 
A  Babhravya  who  is  called  Pancala  by  Uvata,  the 
commentator,  is  mentioned  in  the  JRk-prqtiSakhya  as  the 
author  of  the  Krama-patha  of  the  Bgveda  and  Professor 
Weber 2  holds  that  this  Babhravya  Pancala,  and  the 
Pancala  people  through  him,  took  a  leading  part  in  fixing 
and  arranging  the  text  of  the  Bgveda.  The  Mahabbacata 
also  says  that  the  author  of  the  Kramapatha  am  a 
Pancala  of  the  Babhravya  gotrajmd  that  his  proper  Same 
was  Oalava ,3  This  connection  of  the  Pancala  people 
with  the  Bgveda  receives  a  confirmation  from  what 
Vatsyayana  tells  os  in  connection  with  the  sixty-four 
varieties  of  Samprayoga  or  criminal  intercourse?  He 
says  that  they  belonged  to  the  Pancala  country  and  were 

1  The  Commentary  (Ben.  edn,,  p.  279)  says,  44 * 

Besides,  the  commentator  quotes  eight  verses— Babhraviydh  6lolah- at  pp.  37-38. 
Moreover,  he  introduces  the  sutra  ^  TOt,  etc*  (P*  81)  Wlfch  tbe  remark 

2.  History  of  Indian  Literature ,  translated  by  J.  Mann  and  T.  Zacharire.  Popular 
Edition,  pp.  10  and  34. 

3,  Ma?iabharata,  Calcutta  edition,  fianfoparva,  ch.  342,  ▼▼.  102-104  and  the  Rumba- 
konam,  South  Indian  Recension,  ch.  352,  veises  37-38. 

2^:  VI  1*4  I 

**  VJW  qiUMRH:  II 

VNi04  VWlftr^T  ^  II 
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collectively  called  Catuhshashti 1 — “the  sixty-four” — from 
analogy  with  the  Rgveda.  He  avers  that  the  J^ks  col¬ 
lected  in  ten  mandalas  are  called  the  Catuhshashti  (being 
divided  into  eight  Ashtakas  of  eight  chapters  each)  and 
the  same  principle  holds  in  the  case  of  the  Samprayogas 
too  (as  they  are  divided  into  eight  times  eight  varieties)  ; 
and  besides,  because  they  are  both  connected  with  the 
Pahcala  country,  therefore,  the  Bahvrcas.  the  followers 
of  the  Bgveda,  have  out  of  respect  given  this  appellation 
of  Catuhshashti  to  them.2  It  may  be  noted  here  that 
the  followers  of  Babhravya  (Babhravlyah)  are  mentioned 
in  the  Mahabhasliya  (on  Pantni  I.  1)  but  we  cannot  be 
certain  whether  a  Vedic  school  or  a  Kamasastra  school 
is  there  meant.  If  Babhravya,  the  author  of  the  work 
on  the  Kamasastra  is  the  same  as  the  great  author  of 
the  Kramapathay  then  he  has.  to  be  placed  in  a  very 
early  age  indeed.  But  Babhravya  is  merely  a  gotra  or 
family  name  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  science 
of  erotics  could  have  been  systematized  so  early  ;  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  erotics  and  eugenics,  the 
sciences  that  the  Kjlmasutra  embraces  in  its  scope,  had 
received  particular  attention  from  the  Mshis  at  the  time 
of  composition  of  the  hymns  of  the  Atharvaveda,  many 
of  which  deal  with  philtres  and  charms  to  secure  love 
and  drive  away  jealousy,  with  the  means  for  obtaining 
good,  healthy  children  and  other  allied  matters. 

The  Pahcala  country  where  Babhravya  flourished 
appears  to  have  been  the  part  India  where  the  science 
of  erotics  \yns  specially  cultivated.  We  have  seen  how 

1  ;  Ben  ed-  p-  40 

»  ib  id.  p.  92. 

$  'W  PP-  93t94- 
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great  was  the  debt  of  Vatsyayana  to  Babhravya  Pancala, 
specially  with  regard  to  the  section  dealing  with  Sampra- 
yoga ,  the  subject-matter  proper  of  the  Kamasutra .  Some 
of  the  most  revolting  ceremonies  in  the  AsVdmedha 
sacrifice  seem  to  have  originated  in  the  Pancala  country.1 
The  Pancala  people  were  evidently  credited  ;in  ancient 
times  witli  special  knowledge  in  matters  relating  t6  the 
sexes,  and  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  changed  even 
the  natural  sex,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Sikhandin. 
the  son  of  the  Pancala  king,  Drupada.2  Polyandry  as 
we  see  it  in  the  case  of  Draupadi  Pancali ,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  ancient  institution  of  the  Pancala  country 
and  the  Pandava  brothers,  belonging  as  they  did,  to  the 
allied  tiibe  ‘of  the  Kurus,  as  we  see  from  the  common 
Yedic  phrase  Kuru-Pancala ,3  were  certainly  familiar  with 
it  and  could  have  no  difficulty  in  acceding  to  it  ;  in  fact, 
the  Kurus  of  Hastinapura  and  the  reigning  dynasties  in 
North  and  South  Pancala  are  said,  in  the  Puranas,  to 
belong  to  the  same  stock  and  to  be  descended  from  the 
same  great  ancestor  Bharata.4  In  this  connection,  a 
statement  of  Vatsyayana  is  very  significant.  He  says  that 
according  to  the  followers  of  Babbravya,  who  belonged 
to  Pancala,  as  we  have  seen,  a  woman’s  chastity  may 
not  be  respected  when  she  is  found  to  have  intimacy 
with  five  lovers5  (in  addition  to  her  husband,  explains 
the  Commentary)  showing  that  five  was  considered  as  the 
limit  beyond  which  it  was  not  proper  for  a  woman  to 
go  ;  if  she  did  so,  she  could  be  approached  with  impunity 
by  any  one.  The  Commentary  explains  that  in  the  case  of 
Draupadi  this  limit  was  not  passed,  as  Yudhishthira  and 

1  See  Weber ,  op.  cit.,  pp.  114-1 15. 

2  Makabharata,  Vdyoga  Parva  chh.  189-194. 

3  See  Macdonell  and  Keith,  Vedic  Index,  i,  pp.  165-169 

4  F.  E.  Pargitei*  North  Pancala  Dynasty .  J.  R.  A.  S  1918,  p.  238. 

6  qrerafal:,  Kamasutra,  Ben.  ed.,  p.  68. 
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others  were  all  her  husbands.1  The  indulgence  shown  bj 
the  PancaLa  people  to  jive  lovers,  appears  to  be  significant, 
It  is  difficult  to  see  in  it  a  symbolic  meaning  as  is  done 
by  Dahlmann.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  connection 
that  Apastamba  from  whom,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
Vatsyayana  quotes  several  aphorisms,  refers  to  the  bestowal 
of  a  single  woman  in  marriage  to  a  whole  family.3 

Of  the  predecessors  of  Babhravya  mentioned  by 
Vatsyayana,  the  earlier  ones  appear  to  be  mythical,  but 
$vetaketu9  the  son  of  Uddalaka,  is  better  known  •  He  is 
mentioned  in  the  Mahabharata  as  having  established  a 
fixity  in  sexual  relations  which  before  him  were  entirely 
free  and  promiscuous  like  those  of  the  lower  animals,  the 
institution  of  marriage  having  not  yet  come  into  exist¬ 
ence.4  This  refers  to  a  primitive  stage  of  society,  and 
it  is  hardly  possible,  I  am  afraid,  that  this  Svetaketu 
Auddalaki  could  have  been  the  author  of  the  work  in 
five  hundred  chapters  referred  to  by  Vatsyayana.  How^ 
ever,  in  the  Chandogyopanishad ,  and  in  the  Satapatha 
Brahma^  in  the,  portion  ^called  the  Brhadaranyakopa* 
nishad ,  we  meet  with  a  Svetaketu  who  may  be  connected 
with  the  tradition  of  the  authorship  of  a  work  relating 
to  the  KamaSastra.  Here  we  find  threu  generations  of 
Vedio  teachers,  Brahmapas  of  Kurupancala — Artma , 

1  OT:  'P’TT  S3T  ST 

m* it  i  sFsraftfa  mmr*  \  staff  gfafenstat  reqfatnq- 

**Hi*hu3 tt,  $ iUd*  p-  «*• 

2  Rmt Mahqfrharata  als  Epos  End  Rechtsbueh,  von  J.  Dahhnaun,  S.  J.,  pp.  97  98. 

3  f€  sst  Ap.  Dhanna  Sutra,  II.  27. 3.  See  also 

Winternitz,  Notes  on  the  Mahnbharata,  J.  R.  A.  S.,  1897,  p.  758. 

4  Mahabbarata.  Adiparva,  ch.  12 1,  Calcutta  Edn, ;  ^ 

«rar  irra;  ^  w?  ott  jhw:  i  wi' 

)|  See  al*o  Kurabalonam  cdn.,  ch.  128. 

5  $atapatha  Brahmam,  x.  6. 1.  1.  He  is  also  referred  to  in  two  places  in  t  he 

Taitt*ri\pt  yi-  1 . 9.  2  and  4,  5.  1. 
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his  son  TJddalaka  Aruni)  and  his  grandson,  Svetaketu 

Auddalaki  Aruneya .*  A  story  is  told  in  almost  the 

same  words  in  both  the  Chandogya  as  well  as  the 
Brhadara^yaka  Upanishads2  how  the  young  Svetaketu, 
after  finishing  his  education,  went  to  the  assembly 
(samiti  or  pctrishad)  of  the  Pancala  people  and  was 
there  discomfitted  by  some  questions  put  to  him  by 
Pravaha^a  Jaivali,  a  Kshattriya  ;  he  was  mortified  at  thus 
being  nonplussed  by  a  mere  Rajanya  and  complained  to 
his  father  who  also  being  unable  to  answer  the  questions, 
sought  Pravahana  Jaivali  himself  for  being  taught  in  the 
matters  broached  by  him.  Among  the  matters  taught 
by  this  Kshattriya  of  Pancala  we  find  a  symbolic  inter' 
pretation  of  the  relations  between  the  sexes.3  A  few 
chapters  later  in  the  Ephadaranyakopanishad ,4  we  find 
the  same  thing  related  with  further  additions  including 
rules  for  approaching  a  woman,  for  dealing  with  a  lover 
of  one’s  own  wife  and  specially  rules  for  obtaining  good 
progeny,  and  TJddalaka  Aruiii  is  there  referred  to  as  one 
of  the  foremost  teachers  of  this  science5  which  represents 
some  of  the  earliest  attempts  made  in  India  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  eugenic  laws.  These  matters  were  afterwards 
more  fully  developed  in  the  Grhyasutras  but  the  begin¬ 
nings  were  made  in  the  Upanishads,  and,  in  fact,  Asvala- 
yana  in  his  Grhyasutra  refers  to  the  upanishad  or  the 
secret  lore  as  the  proper  source  in  these  things.6  It  is 

1  Chand.  Up ..  V.  3.  1.  ;  VI.  8.  1.  Satap.  Br.  Mdndhyandina  Text,  x.  3.  4.  j. 
xi.  4.  1.  1,  ;  xi.  6.  2.  1  ;  xii.  2.  1.  9.  etc. 

2  Chand.  Up  Adhyaya  V.  Khandas  iii-x.  specially  Khandas  viii  and  KfciA  JBrhad 
Up.  VI.  2.  1  ff. 

^  fwik  i  nvh.  uP.  vi.  2  13. 

4  Brh.  Up.f  VI,  4.  3.  ff. 

5  ;  Bfh.  Up..  VI.  4.  4. 

6  Sqfwfc  ^  ;  Aivalayana,  Gfh&sfar*,  I.  13.  1. 
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significant  that  both  Pravahaj^ia  Jaivali  and  Uddalaka,  of 
the  Upanishad  story,  belonged  to  the  Pancala  country 
where,  as  we  have  seen  before,  the  Kamasastra  was  spe¬ 
cially  cultivated.  From  what  we  have  said  above,  it  is 
evident  that  Uddalaka  considerably  advanced  the  science 
the  rudiments  of  which  he  had  received  from  Pravaha^a 
Jaivali,  and  his  son,  Svetaketu,  must  have  carried  it  still 
farther  as  is  evident  from  the  body  of  tradition  that  has 
accumulated  round  his  name  as  the  first  human  founder 
of  the  Karnasastra  which  appears  to  have  been  specially 
studied  in  his  family.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sveta¬ 
ketu  and  his  father  were  historical  personages  and  lived 
in  a  highly  cultured  age,  an  age  of  intense  philosophical 
speculation,  as  we  see  from  the  many  stories  connected 
with  them  in  the  Brahma^as  and  the  Upanishads  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  he  had  composed  an  Upanishad  or 
secret  work  in  which  matters  relating  to  marriage,  love 
and  the  begetting  ot  children  were  specially  dealt  with  ; 
at  any  rate,  a  body  of  eugenic  rules  of  which  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  have  been  preserved  m  the  Brhadaranyakopanishad, 
must  have  come  down  from  him  and  his  family.  That 
Svetaketu  left  behind  him  some  such  work  may  be  gather¬ 
ed  from  the  fact  that  a  personal  statement  by  him  has 
been  quoted  by  Apastamba  in  his  Dharmasutra  where  Sve¬ 
taketu  is  represented  as  having  said  that  even  after  his 
marriage  he  carried  on  Yedic  studies  at  his  teacher’s  house 
for  two  months  every  year  and  thus  acquired  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  Sruti  than  before,1  and  we  may  note 
that  this  passage  which  seems  to  be  a  direct  quotation 
from  Svetaketu,  has  not  been  traced  as  yet  in  any  of  the 

A 

Vedic  works  where  he  is  referred  to.  Apastamba  further 
states,  in  another  chapter,  that  though  Svetaketu  was  a 

Apart&mfai  Sutra*  X*  !•  13,  19  and  20. 
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parson  belonging  to  a  comparatively  recent  age,  yet  he 
had  become  a  Eshi.1  Coming  back  to  Vatsyayana  we  find 
that  the  opinions  of  Auddalaki  are  referred  to  by  Vat3y&- 
yana  in  three  places2  in  his  Kamasutra  and  in  one  of  them 
he  contrasts  the  opinions  of  Auddalaki  and  Babhravya, 
thus  proving  the  connection  of  Auddalaki  with  the  Kama- 
sastra  beyond  any  doubt.  It  does  not,  however,  necessarily 
imply  that  Vatsyayana  had  access  to  Auddalaki’s  work  in 
five  hundred  chapters,  as  in  that  case  he  would  have  made 
ampler  use  of  it ;  certain  opinions  must  have  been  current 
in  Vatsyayana’s  time  among  the  teachers  of  the  Kama- 
sastra  (whom  he  frequently  refers  to  as  the  Acaryas ),  as 
having  come  down  from  the  reputed  human  founder  of  the 
science  ;  or,  the  legend  of  Auddalaki  and  his  opinions 
might  have  been  taken  from  the  work  of  Babhravya  on 
whom  Vatsyayana  mainly  depends. 

The  monographs  written  by  the  successors  of  Babhra- 
vya, — Dattaka  and  others — are  quoted  by  Vatsyayana  in 
the  respective  chapters  of  his  book.  Dattaka’s  book  on  the 
courtesans  appears  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury  A.C.  when  Damodaragupta  wrote  his  Kuttmi^/matam^ 
and  it  may  have  been  availed  of  by  the  commentator  who 
quotes  a  sutra  of  Dattaka  where  Vatsyayana  has  translated 

1  5  ibid  I,  2, 

5  anti  5.  See  Buhler .  S.  B.  E.  11  pp.  xxxviii  and  xliii. 

2  fkmfi v,  srfcy?- 

Spkdcl  I  ;  Kumasvira.  Ben.  ed.,  p.  76  ;  SrU^^UT 

;  ibid,  p,  273;  ;  ibid ,  p.  353.  The 

commentator  refers  ( ibid,  pp.  74,  78  )  two  of  Vfitsyfiyana’a  sutras  to  Auddalaki, 
evidently  from  the  context. 

verses  77  and  122  i:i  Kuttanimatam  in 
KSvyamala.  Gucchaka  III , 
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the  substance  of  it.1  Of  the  other  writers,  Gonardlya 
has  been  quoted  by  Mallinatha  in  his  gloss  on  Kumara- 
sambhava,  VII,  95,  and  on  Raghuvamsa,  XIX,  29,  30. 

Rajasekhara  in  his  Kavyamimamsa*  refers  to  Suvarm* 
nabha  as  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  a  branch  of  poetics, 
viz.9  RitinWnay&  and  speaks  of  Kucamarci  as  having  dealt 
with  the  Atipanishadika  section.  The  latter  is  evidently 
the  same  as  Yatsyayana’s  Kncumdra ,  the  author  of  a 
monograph  on  the  Aupanishadika  portion  of  the  Kama- 
sSstra,  and  most  probably  one  and  the  same  work  has  been 
referred  to  by  the  two  authors,  there  being  nothing  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  the  fact  that  the  sections  dealing  with  the 
secrets  and  mysteries  ( upanishad )  of  both  poetics  and  ero¬ 
tics  should  coalesce.3  Kautilya  in  the  Avthasastra  lias 
quoted  *  Dirgha  Carayana  and  Qhotamukha  who,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jacobi  holds,5  are  prob  i bl v  the  same  persons  as  the 
Carayana  and  Ghotakamuklm  of  Yat-yayana  ;  they  would 
therefore  have  lived  prior  to  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  and 
Dattaka  and  Babhravya  who  preceded  them  must  be 
thrown  back  to  a  much  earlier  date.  Dattaka.  of  course, 
could  not  have  lived  earlier  than  the  fifth  century  11. C. 
when  Pataliputra  became  the  capital  of  Mngadha.  Go$i- 
kaputra  is  mentioned  by  Patanjali  in  the  Mahabhashya  as 
a  former  grammarian  «  and  Professor  Jacobi  is  inclined  to 


p.  >21 

2  Kavyamimanysa,  edited  by  0.  D.  Dalai  and  R’.  A.  Shastry.  G-aekwad’s  Oriental 

Series,  p.  >  gsrai-nw,  ***  pro  ( antwrata )  ?fa  f 

B  The  Kuchimara-tantram  edited  by  Mathuraprarada  Dikshita.  Lahore,  1922, 
claims  to  give  the  substance  of  Kueimara’s  Upanishad 

ct?3rt:  \  ffamtur  ester  3U  n  m  ftero  sthto^- 

I  SJ^TST  3^:  U  Verses  2  and  3.  p  1. 

4  I  ‘^fatT  toIk!’  Vizgw.  Arthakdftra .  cd  R. 

Shama  Sastri,  2nd  edit  ion,  p.  258. 

5  Sitzung.  Konigl.  Preus.  Akad.  d.  W  ssenschaften,  1911.  pp.  9.' 9-963. 

^  3  n3 

—  Malidbhdshya  on  PSnini,  I.  4.  51. 
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believe  that  he  is  the  same  person  as  the  Gonikaputra  of 
Vatsyayana.  But  in  his  case,  as  also  in  that  of  Gonardiya, 
the  identification  is  rather  doubtful  as  grammar  and 
erotics  are  not  very  allied  subjects.  The  works  of  Bar 
bhravya  and  Goniputraka,  who  must  be  the  same 
as  our  Gonikaputra,  as  well  as  that  of  Vatsy&yana, 
appear  to  have  been  used  by  Jyotirlsvara  Thakkura  while 
composing  his  Pancasayaka, 1  a  work  on  erotics  which 
was  written  in  Mithila  by  the  end  of  the  thirteeth  century, 
the  author  being  considered  to  be  the  great-gran  d-father 
of  the  celebrated  poet,  Vidyapati  who  flourished  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  A.O. 

TJip  Upper  Limit  of  the  Date  of  Vatsyayana  from 
the  Authors  quoted  by  him 

Vatsyayana  has  quoted  freely  from  the  works  of 
earlier  authors  not  only  in  his  own  subject,  but  in  other 
departments  of  Sanskrit  literature  as  well.  But  while  he 
has  taken  care  to  mention  the  authorities  whom  he  cites 
and  discusses  when  referring  to  his  predecessors  in  the 
science  of  erotics,  in  the  other  cases  he  has  not  cared  to 
acknowledge  his  debt  by  mentioning  the  sources.  Some 
of  them  may,  however,  be  indicated,  and  we  shall  be 
enabled  thereby  to  fix  a  terminus  a  quo  for  him  on 
literary  grounds. 

There  is  a  wonderful  agreement  between  Vatsyayana  and 
the  Kalpasutra  of  Apastamba.  In  Chapter  I  on  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  bride  ( Varana-vidhana-prakaranam)  the  Kdmasutra 

m 

As 

Paneamyaka  edited  by  SadSnanda  S'Sstri,  Lahore,  p.  2 ;  see  also  R.  Schmidt . 
Beitrage  zur  Indisohen  Erotik,  p.  50. 

2  Dr.  Hoernle,  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Gaudian  Languages,  p.  xxxvf 
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has  gat  f*rar??lT *  1  This  is  exactly  the 

same  as  that  given  by  Apastamba  in  his  Grhya-Eutra, 
1.  3.  10. 2  The  next  two  suiras  show  only  slight  modifica¬ 
tions,  but  making  allowance  for  differences  in  reading 
they  are  exactly  identical.  Vatsyayana  has  3 4 5 6  : 

!JHf  ^rft  3>3T  <J3cfTJJ5rm  f%3cTT  fif^ST 

sri«Kfai¥  n«t  f*rai  ^gut  cphs^r  i 

^rwff  a  nff  m?r  i 
=3  Tfbri&cT  n 

Apastamba  reads  1  : — 

?r>i  jpr  sTtarayrai  skjtt  Brst  f3f>sr  g*5¥T  ?rf  fro 
nai  Ti55f  fasti  ^gsrt  3  11  \\  u 

38333WT  sr^atTfTT  ^3TOt!p3  nf?3T:  ||  II 

5T3M  ^K55^rdlT?3T  3^  II  ^  II 

The  next  sutra  of  Vatsyayana  again  reads  exactly  the 
same  as  Apastamba’s  Grhyasutra,  I.  3.  20. 

The  first  sutra  cf  the  next  chapter  of  the  Kamasutra 

/\ 

is  again  the  same  as  in  Apastamba’s  Grhyasutra,  III.  8.  8. 
The  Kamasutra  lias  5JfJRq 

srstm^rc  :  ;  A  pastamba  reads  f^T^g^^^Tr^TT  cT^RSi’ 

About  the  sources  of  the  Dharma  also,  Vatsyayana 
shows  a  wonderful  agreement  with  Apastamba,  but  this 
time  with  his  Dharmasutra.  Vatsyayana  after  giving  a 
definition  of  Dharma  says  that  it  should  be  learnt  from 
the  Vedas  and  from  the  assembly  of  those  who  know  the 

1  Benares  edition,  p.  187. 

2  The  Apastambiya  6frhyasutra,  edited  by  Dr.  M.  Winternitz,  p,  4. 

3  Ben,  ed.,  pp.  187-188. 

4  Winternitz,  Ap.  Gr>  Sutra ,  p.  4. 

5  Kamasutra ,  Ben.  ed.,  p.  188.  and  Winternitz.  Ap.  Or.  S.,  p.  5. 

6  Kamasutra.  Ben.  ed..  p.  191  ;  Winternitz,  Ap.  Gr.  S  ,  p.  11, 
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Dharma ,  1  just  as  he  says  that  the  Kamasutra  should  be 
learnt  from  the  books  on  the  subject  and  the  assembly 
of  the  citizens.2  Apastamba  says  much  the  same  thing 
in  his  Dharmasutra.3. 

In  another  chapter,  Vatsyayana  qubtes  a  verse  referring 
it  simply  to  the  Smvti 4  (smj'titah)- — - 

dcfis  info:  i 

srffa:  g  1 1 

This  verse  is  found  in  the  Dlinrmastttras  of  Vamhfha  * 
and  Bmidhayana  *  with  very  slight  and  immaterial 
variations.  With  some  further  modifications  it  is  found 
in  the  Samhit&s  of  Manu  and  Vishnu  »  also.  Its  occur¬ 
rence  in  almost  identical  forms  in  so  many  works 
shows  that  it  must  have  been  borrowed  from  some 
common  and  ancient  authority  on  Dharma.  Again,  in 
a  verse  in  his  chapter  on  marriage,  VfitsySyana  shows 
an  agreement  in  idea  with  BaudhSyana.  VatsySyana 
says  that  as  mutual  affection  between  a  couple  is  the 
objeofc  of  all  forms  of  marriage,  therefore  the  Odndharva 
form  which  1ms  its  basis  in  love,  is  easier  to  celebrate, 

— Benares  Edition,  p.  13. 

2  d  nwitwwwran  r-d  sifevn  a,  ibid.  p.  15. 

3  Apastambiya  Dharma  Sutra  edited  by  Dr.  G.  Buhler,  C.  1.  E.,  p.  l  :._ 

win:  s?T «»<?*< mw w:  w  i  11 

4  Kamasutra ,  Ben.  ed.,  p.  167. 

5  The  Vnsistha  Dharma- Nostrum,  edited  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Fuhrer,  ch.  28,  8,  p.  77. 

6  The  Dodhayana  Dharma  Sutram  edited  by  L.  Srinivasacharya,  Mysore.  1,  5.  49} 
p.  67.  Bodhfiyana  reads  : 

nwi:  dffo:  i 

femwi  lax  gfe:  n 

7.  Manana  Dharmabcistra,  edited  by  Dr.  J.  Jolly,  V.  130. 

fecMUIW  gfe:  *4kli  *Isgfe:  <fi5JVra%  I 
*5%  ^  5ft:  11 

8  Vishnusmrti,  edited  by  Dr,  J.  Jolly,  XXlIl.  49, 
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and  is  free  from  the  technicalities  of  a  long  wooing,  is 
tne  best  of  all  1  and  Baudhayana  refers  to  this  as  the 
opinion  of  some  authorities.2  This  idea  we  also  find  in 
the  Mahabharata /  From  the  above,  it  is  clear  that 
Vat  sy  ay  ana  has  embodied  in  Ids  work  at  least  five 
sutras  from  the  Qrhyasutra  of  Ypastamba,  though  we 
cannot  feel  quite  certain  with  regard  to  his  debt  to 
Baudhayana.  We  are  not  quite  sure  about  the  date 
of  these  sutra  works,  but  the  period  to  which  this  Vedic 
literature  belonged,  is  supposed  to  have  extended  to 
about  500  B.C.4 

Next,  we  find  that  Vatsyayana  has  embodied  in  his 
book  a  considerable  number  of  passages  from  a  work 
whose  date  is  more  definitely  known,  viz.t  from  the 
Arthamstra  of  Kautiiya  5  which  is  now  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  been  written  about  300  JB.C.,  and  he  has 
followed  the  method  of  Kautiiya  throughout  the  *  Kama- 
sutra.  This  has  led  to  the  absurd  identification  of 
Kautiiya  with  Vatsyayana  and  a  host  of  other  authors 
in  some  of  the  Koshas  or  lexicons.6 

1  Kamamtra.  Benares  edition,  223  . 

%  fetTfliTOMtHli  I 

wwfsfq  ft  qfiras  u 

qiwaftg  i 

2  Bodkdyana ,  Mysore  edition,  1,  11.  16.  p.  137. 

3  ft  HTOsq:  — Mahabharata ,  Adiparva  ch.  73- 

verse  4,  and  ch.  172.  v.  19. 

4  Winternitz,  Geschiehte  der  indischen  Litteratur ,  Bd.  1,  pp.  246 — 258. 

5  Mr.  R.  Shamashastry  has  brought  together  a  number  of  parallel  'passages  in  the 
Artahhdstra  and  Kdmasutra  ;  see  his  Arthaidstra,  second  edition,  pp.  xii-xvi. 

6  la  the  Modern  Review,  March,  1918,  p.  274,  Mr.  Sr!s  Chandra  Vaeu  Vidyarnava 
quotes  the  follovviug  verse  from  the  Abhidhanacintamani 

qreswrasft  ffemmuiwcwa;  i 

^xfW  a:  h 

See  also,  A  Note  on  the  Supposed  Identity  of  Vatsyayana  and  Kautiiya,  by  Mr.  R. 
Shamashastry,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Mythic  Society,  Vol  vi,  pp.  210*216. 
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Coming  down  to  still  later  times,  we  observe  that 
Vatsyayana  quotes  from  the  Mah  ibhdshya  of  Patanjali. 
The  latter  observes  with  regard  to  unavoidable  faults  or 
defects  in  grammatical  definitions,  that  simply  because 
certain  defects  cannot  be  avoided,  one  should  certainly  not 
desist  from  formulating  rules  of  interpretation  {paribhdshds) 
or  from  giving  a  definition,  just  as  one  does  not  refrain 
from  cooking  his  food  merely  because  there  are  beggars 
to  ask  for  a  share  of  it,  nor  from  sowing  barley-grains 
simply  for  the  reason  that  when  the  plants  grow  up 
there  my  be  deer  to  destroy  the  corn.  Vatsyayana  says 
the  very  same  thing  in  exactly  the  same  language  with 
regard  to  defects  inherent  in  Kama  or  desire. 1  This 
quotation  from  the  Mahabhashya  brings  down  the  upper 
limit  of  the  date  of  Vatsyayana  to  the  second  half  of  the 
second  century  B.C„  in  round  numbers  to  circa  150  B.C. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  many  references  to 
narrative  literature  in  Vatsyay  ana’s  Kamasutra.  In  one 
passage,2  he  says  that  when  a  girl  shows  some  signs  of 
listening  favourably  to  the  proposals  of  a  lover,  she  should 
be  propitiated  by  reciting  to  her  such  stories  as  those  of 
Ahalyd ,  Avimaraka  and  Sakuntald.  The  story  of 
Ahalya  is  given  in  the  Bamayana  about  the  date  of 
which,  however,  there  is  much  controversy  ;  but  Ahalya 
is  also  alluded  to  by  Asvaghosha  in  Buddhacarita . 
Avimaraka’s  story  forms  the  subject  matter  of  one 
of  the  dramas  of  Bhasa  whom  some  scholars  have  placed 
1  H  ft  SFrftft  qftwn  *  ^  I  *  ft 

Mahabhashya  on 

Piinini,  I.  1.  39.  Vatsyayana  has  5^5?#  fg  fg  fvRnpx;  gjgffg, 

etc.  (  Ben  e  l.;  p.  25  )  ;  the  rest  is  exactly  the  same. 

qySfTfflft  1  Benares  edition,  p.  271. 

•  3  TO?  qtfflfa  5TTr?T  gsftsfo  fg  3???:  I 

mwwai  e%:  qc*ttag*?ri  gn  u 

Buddhacarita,  IV.  7*2. 
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about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  B.  0.  while  others 
would  assign  him  to  the  third  century  A.  C.1  In  any 
case  there  could  not  have  been  much  distance  in  time 
between  Bhasa  and  Vatsyayana  because  we  find  pictured 
in  the  works  of  the  dramatist  a  state  of  society  very 
clopely  resembling  that  depicted  in  the  Kamasutra.  We 
cannot  be  sure,  however,  that  Vatsyayana  derived  the 
story  of  Avimaraka  from  the  drama  because  Bhasa’s 
treatment  of  it  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  well-known 
story  like  that  of  Udayana  ;  and,  besides,  the  commen¬ 
tary,  Jayamailgala,  gives  some  particulars  that  are 
wanting  in  the  drama. 

The  story  of  Sakuntala  is  referred  to  by  Vatsyayana 
in  another  place  also.  In  his  chapter  on  the  courtship 
of  a  maiden,  he  says  that  the  wooer  should  point  out  to 
the  girl  courted  the  cases  of  other  maidens  like  Sakun® 
tala  who  situated  in  the  same  circumstances  as  herself 
obtained  husbands  of  their  own  free  choice  and  were 
happy  by  such  union*5  This  refers  to  the  story  of  the 
love  between  SakuntalS  and  Dushmanta  as  we  know  it 
from  the  great  drama  of  Kalidasa,  but  Vatsyayana  was 
certainly  not  indebted  to  him  for  it  ;  it  is  given  very 
fully  in  the  MahabhSrata.3  Asvaghosha  in  the  j Buddha- 
carita  also  narrates  how  Viswamitra,  Sakuntala’s  father, 
was  led  astray  by  an  Apsaras  whom,  however,  he  calls 
Ohrtad  instead  of  Menaka  ;  in  his  Saundarana^bda-kavya 
also,  the  same  author  speaks  of  Kai^va  who  brought  up 
Bharata,  the  son  of  Sakuntala,  and  he  says  further  that 
the  young  son  of  Dushmanta  displayed  great  skill  in 

1.  Mr.  K.  P.  Jayaswal(J.  A.  S.  B,,  1913.  p,  265)  has  advanced  the  first 
view,  Prof.  D.  R.  Bhandark&r  (  Carmifh-ael  Lectures,  1918,  p.  59  )  fcupports  the 
second  one. 

2  *nv*n**>T  wwwiultai:  vrafr  sro 

a'ngsr  **  R^^tra,  Ben.  ed.,  P.  27s. 

8.  Adiparv a,  ch.  68  ft 
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sporting  with  the  beasts  of  the  forest.1  In  Iris  Sutrdlan- 
Jcdra  again,  Asvaghosha  speaks  of  Bharata  as  one  of  the 
great  kings  of  India. *  He  was  »vid<ntly  well  acquainted 
with  the  story  of  S§akuntala.  The  Kaithahari  Jcitaka 
certainly  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  Dushmanta  and 
^akuntala.3  The  legend,  however,  was  known  in  still 
more  ancient  times,  viz.,  the  period  of  the  composition  of 
the  Brahmana  portion  of  the  Vedas.  While  we  observe 
that  Sakuntala’s  mother,  Menaka  is  known  as  an  apsaras 
in  both  the  White  and  Black  Yajurvedas,*  Sakuntala 
herself  is  spoken  of  in  the  Satapatha  Brahmana5  as  having 
borne  at  Nadapit6  the  great  Bharata  who  is  also  called 
there  the  son  of  Duhshanta,  and  even  the  Satapatha 
Brahmana  quotes  the  legend  as  having  been  sung  in 

Buddhacarita ,  IV.  20. 

Saundaranandct  Kdvya ,  1.  26. 

1 1  ^id~  i-  S6 

2  Sutralamhara  traduit  en  Francois  sur  la  version  Chinoise  par  Edouard  Huber, 


p.  396. 

3  Fausboll’s  Jataha,  Vol.  1,  No.  7.  This  bas  been  pointed  out  by  Signor  P.  E. 
Pavolini  in  the  Giornale  della  Societci  A  siatica  Italiawa.  Vol.  Ventesimo,  p.  297. 
See  also  note  by  Mr.  R.  Chalmers  in  his  English  translation  of  the  Frist  Volume  of 
the  Jstakas,  p.  29. 

4  ^  — Vajasaneyi.Samhita,  xv.  16  ;  Taitt,  Sani,f  4.  4. 


3.  1  Maitrayani  Sam.,  11.  8.  10. 

5  XIII.  6.  4.  11.  18,  14. 

^  firaifh 

nWTOT  15^  sssmer 


"  —  —  —  f>  \ 

SmffrfR  I  3W  I  5ntfac^*RT  RRT  q?: 

9  ’jfaqY  Rsqrfnftj  i  qra  ggwj}  | 


RRWR  *  1??  3WT:  i.f^st  Rt?)  sn|vqi  Jrt^:  qsq  nxqqx  I 

6.  Hansvamin.  the  commentator,  explains  tliat  the  hermitage  of  Kanva  where 
S'akuntala  was  uurtureu,  was  called  Nadapit.  See  the  English  translation  by  J. 
Bggeling  of  the  Satapatha  Brahmana j  Part  v,  p.  399,  foot-note  2. 
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gdthds  1  connected  with  the  great  hero  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  whole  continent  of  Bh iratavursha  ;  so  that  the 
legend  appears  to  belong  to  the  earliest  siock  of  legends 
of  the  Indian  Aryans. 

Besides  the  above  mention  of  certain  well-known 
stories,  there  are  many  references  throughout  the  work 
of  Vatsyayana  to  love-stories  in  general,  showing  that 
story-telling  was  very  popular  in  the  days  of  our  author  ; 
and  when  we  are  reminded  that  the  enormous  mass  of 
narratives  in  the  Mahavastu ,  Divydvaddna  and  Asva- 
ghosha’s  Sutrdlahk  (ra  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Sdnti 
and  Anusdsana  Parvas  of  the  Mahdbhdrata  on  the  other, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  Tantrdkhydyika ,  were  mostly 
embodied  in  their  present  form  about  the  early  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  we  feel  inclined  to  think  that  it  was 
in  this  period  when  narrative  literature  flourished  most 
in  India,  that  his  treatise  on  love  was  composed  by 
Vatsyayana  who  found  the  recital  of  love-stories  the 
readiest  means  of  rousing  the  tender  passion  in  the  hearts 
of  maids  and  swains. 

The  Lower  Limit  of  the  Date  of  Vatsyayana  from 
Deferences  to  Kamasutra  in  later  Literature . 

We  may  now  proceed  to  fix  the  terminus  ad  quern 
for  the  date  of  Vatsyayana  from  an  examination  of  the 

1  The  Gathas  are  quoted  in  a  fairly  large  number  in  the  Brahmanas  and  the 
Vedic  literature  generally,  and  they  are  referred  to  in  the  earliest  portions 
of  the  Rgteda  itself  (  1,  190,  1,  etc.  ).  For  the  most  part,  these  Gathas  contain 
historical  matter  singing  about  the  mighty  deeds  of  great  heroes  in  still  older 
times,  as  we  see  from  the  Gathas  quoted  above  chanting  the  great  achievements  of 
the  eponymous  hero  Bharata.  The  Aitareya  Brahmutia  (Vli.  18)  makes  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  $ks  and  the  Gathas,  saying  that  the  former  refer  to  the  Gods  and 
the  latter  to  men.  It  is  no  wonder  that  witli  the  Aryan  Indians  who  placed 
Spiritual  concerns  far  above  the  tern  oral  from  the  very  earliet-t  times,  the 
literature  dealing  with  the  deeds  of  mere  men  fell  into  comparative  neglect  and  was 
not  preserved  with  the  same  care  as  was  bestowed  upon  the  Itk s.  though  occasional 
versos  were  preserved  in  memory  and  transmitted  orally. 
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references  to  his  work  in  later  literature,  and  for  this 
purpose  we  shall  take  into  account  only  those  that  will  be 
immediately  helpful  to  us.  In  the  first  place  we  observe 
that  the  great  Kalidasa  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Kamasutra.  In  describing  the  dalliance  of  the  volup¬ 
tuary  Agnivar^ta  who  reminds  us  so  much  of  the 
Kanva  Devabhuti,  Kalidasa  has  often  followed  in  Canto 
XIX  of  the  Raghuvamsa ,  the  description  in  the  Kama¬ 
sutra,  using  even  its  technical  expressions,  e.  g%  the  word 
sandhayah  which  is  used  in  verse  1G  in  the  very  same 
sense  as  that  given  by  Vatsyayana  in  his  chapter  on 
V im'napratisand ha na.  1  In  verse  31,  however,  there  is  a 
more  definite  and  verbal  agreement.  Yatsyayana  in  his 
chapter  on  the  means  of  knowing  a  lover  who  is  growing 
cold  (  Virakta-praUpatti  )  gives  as  one  of  the  indications 
of  such  a  one  *  Kalidasa  in  describ¬ 

ing  Agnivar^a  under  similar  circumstances  uses  the  very 
same  language— fern. 
Another  very  striking  agreement  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Mallinatha  and  dilated  upon  by  modern  scholars.  Des¬ 
cribing  the  marriage  of  Aja  and  Indumati,  Kalidasa  says 
that  when  the  two  touched  each  other’s  hands,  the  hair 
on  the  bridgroom’s  forearm  stood  on  end  and  the 
maiden  had  her  fingers  wet  with  perspiration.  *  Here 
Mallinatha  quotes  Yatsyayana  who  speaks  exactly  the 
same  thing  happening  under  the  same  circumstances.  4 
In  Kumdrasambhava  VII.  77,  however,  Kalidasa  has 


1  Xauwwwtra.  Ben.  ed.,  p,  327  ff. 

2  This  is  the  reading  given  by  Mallinatha.  The  Xamamtra  reads  featXTCjmnfaro 
etc.,  Ben  ed*  p.  323.  ^  ”  *** 

4  “««rr  g  wmmvA  ( 

Wife  ;  I”  This  passage,  quoted  by  JJalliniithn  is  sl,vhtlT 

tlifferent  from  the  reading  in  the  printed  editions  of  the  Ktetasfitra  where  we  have 

q  Twfq,  Benares  edition,  p.  266. 
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reversed  this  ord^r,  saying  that  it  was  Hara,  the  bride¬ 
groom,  who  perspired  and  the  hair  stood  on  end  on  the 
bride’s  hand.  1  But  the  language  is  almost  the  same  and 
we  think  Kalidasa’s  memory  did  not  serve  him  quite 
right  when  he  wrote  the  Kumarasambhava  passage  and 
that  he  improved  himself,  as  Professor  Jacobi  holds,  in 
the  Raghuvamsa.  The  violation  in  the  one  case  only 
proves  more  strongly  that  Kalidasa  had  a  knowledge  of 
Vatsy  ay  ana’s  work  and  made  use  of  it.  Arguing  from 
a  similar  agreement  in  another  passage  of  Kalidasa, 
Dr.  Peterson  has  come  to  the  definite  conclusion  that 
Yatsyayana  is  quoted  there  by  the  poet.  He  refers  to 
the  following  verse  (  in  Act  IV  )  which  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  best  in  his  Abhiinana  Sakuntalam. 2  3 

¥TrcffiTns:mfa  mw  aHtq  nir:  i 

qsra?it  srmr  n 

Dr.  Peterson  then  goes  on  to  say  :  “The  first,  third  and 
fourth  precepts  here  are  taken  verbally  from  one  Sutra 
the  second  occurs  elsewhere  in  our  book  ;  the  third  we 
have  already  had.  Scholars  must  judge  :  but  it  seems  to 
me  to  he  almost  certain  that  Kalidasa  is  quoting  Yatsya- 
yana,  a  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  which  invests  our  author  with 
great  antiquity.”4 5  It  will  be  observed  frm  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  corresponding  sutras  of  Yatsyayana  *  that  in 

2  Die  Epen  Kalidasa's ,  p.  155.  In  this  connection  see  R.  Schmidt,  Beitrage 
Zur  Indisehen  Er'otik.  1?02,  pp.  4-5. 

3  Kalidasa's  Sakuntala .  the  Bengali  Recension,  edited  by  Richard  Pischel,  p.  89 

4  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Bombay,  1891,  p.  465;  see  also 
J.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.,  Vol  XVIII,  pp.  109  110 


5  Dr.  Peterson  Imre  evidently  refers  to  the  following  sntras  of  Vatsyay ana  on  the 
duties  of  a  wife  •  etc, 

^rfisnprq  II  Benares  edition,  p.  280.  VutsySyana  devotes  the  whole  of  Chapter 
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the  first  two  lines  of  the  verse  quoted  above,  Kalidasa  has 
translated  the  ideas  of  Vatsyayana  but  in  the  third  line 
lie  has  followed  our  author  verbally.  On  the  authority  of 
this  agreement  evidently  Mahamahopadhyaya  Hara 
Prasad  iSastri  has  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  Kalid&sa’s 
‘‘knowledge  of  the  Kamasastra  was  very  deep  indeed.”1 
Push  manta’s  words  in  Act  Y  of  Sakuntala— 

shows  that  Kalidasa  has  used  the  word  nag  a- 
raka  there  in  the  full  sense  imparted  to  it  by  Vatsyayana 
in  his  sectioq  called  Ndgarakavvttam ,  viz.,  a  city-bred 
man  skilled  in  speech  and  love-making.  There  is  more¬ 
over,  a  set  of  sutras  in  Yatsyayana’s  chapter  on  Kanyd - 
visrambha  which  reminds  the  reader  at  once  of  the  first 
act  of  Kalidasa’s  Sakuntala  as  will  be  seen  from  the  transla¬ 
tion  here  given  ;  ‘‘When  a  girl  sees  that  she  is  sought 
after  by  a  desirable  lover,  conversation  should  b®  set  up 
through  a  sympathetic  friend  (  sakhi )  who  has  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  both ;  then  she  should  smile  with  head  bent 
down  ;  when  the  sakhi  exaggerates  matters,  she  should 
take  her  to  task  and  quarrel  with  her  ;  the  sakhi ,  however, 
should  say  in  jest,  ‘This  was  said  by  her  even  when  she 
has  not  done  so  ;  then  when  the  sakhi  is  set  aside  and  she 
is  solicited  to  speak  for  herself,  she  should  keep  silent; 
when,  however,  this  is  insisted  upon,  she  should  mutter 
sweetly,  “O  no  f  I  never  say  any  such  thing”  in  indis¬ 
tinct  and  half-finished  sentences*,  and  she  should,  with  a 
smile,  cast  occasional  side-long  glances  at  the  lover,  etc.”3 
From  what  we  have  said  above,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Kamasutra  was  known  to  Kalidasa  and  that  he 

III  of  the  Bkm’yadkikarifea  section  to  the  mutual  conduct  of  co-wives  (  p.  234ff  ). 
Corresponding  to  the  second  line  of  the  verse  Vatsyayana  has 

5 it  if 

Benares  edition,  p.  227. 

1  Journal  (f  tie  Bihar  and  Orissa  Mesmreh  Society.  VoL  II  p.  185. 

?  Kamasutra,  Bm  ed.;  p*  195. 
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made  verbal  quotations  from  the  work.  Now  Kalidasa 
could  not  have  lived  later  than  the  middle  of  the  hfth 
century  A.C.,  because  he  places  the  Hildas  on  the  banks 
of  the  Vankshu,  the  Waksh  or  Oxus  in  Bactria,1  before 
they  liact  been  pushed  towards  the  west  or  towards  the 
Indian  frontier.2  In  all  likelihood  Kalidasa  lived  during 

1  The  passages  of  Kalidasa  referred  to  here  are  verses  67  aQd  68  Raghuvaiy&a, 
canto  IV,  beginning—' b  In  the  Journal  °fthe  Bihar 
and  Orissa  Research  Society  (  Vol.  *11,  p.  36  ff.  and  391  ff. )  MahSmahopSdhy&ya 
HaraprasS.l  S'Sstri  has  sought  to  place  Kalid&sa  t  the  middle  of  the  aixth- 
century  A.  C.  depending  on  the  garbled  reading  of  MallinStha  who  reads  Sindhu 
instead  of  Varnkshu  in  the  line  quoted  above.  With  all  due  deference  to  the  great 
authority  of  Pandit  S'fistri.  I  would  venture  to  differ  from  him  here.  There  cannot 
be  the  shade  of  a  doubt  that  VamJwhu  is  the  correct  reading  here  and  not  Sindhu . 
Vallabhadeva  of  Kashmir,  who  lived  about  fire  centuries  earlier  than  MallinStha, 
leads  Vamkshu,  and  the  unqestioned  genuineness  and  reliability  of  Vallabha’s  text 
aa  compared  with  that  of  MallinStha  has  beca  fully  esf&blished  in  the  ease  of  the 
Meghaduta  where  all. those  verses  that  had  been  accepted  by  MallinStha  as  genuine, 
but  had  been  rejected  as  spurious  by  modern  critics  like  Pandit  J6varachandra 
VidySsSgara,  Gildemeister  and  Stenzler,  are  found  to  be  absent  from  the  text  of 
Vallabha,  The  superiority  of  Vallabha’s  text  thus  established  in  the  case  of 
Meghaduta  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  Raghwoamka.  To  mi  editor  like  MallinStha 
living  in  the  far  south  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  Voaptehu  or  Vahshu,  a 
river  In  Bactria,  was  an  unfamiliar,*  outlandish  name,  and  he  _  had  no  hesitation  in 
substituting  for  it  Sindhu  which  was  nearer  home,  forgetting  though  that  it  would 
have  been  geographically  ab  surd  for  Raghu  to  have  marched  northwards  from  the 
Persian  frontier  and  met  the  Hunas  on  the  Indus.  It  is  significant  again,  as  has 
been  6hown  by  Professor  K.  B.  Pathak,  who  first  drew  pointed  attention,  to 
Vallabha’s  reading  (  Ind.  Ant.  1912,  p.  265  ff.  and  the  introduction  to  his  Meghaduta  ) 
that  KshirasvSmin  who  lived  about  four  centuries  earlier  than  MallinStha  speaks  in 
his  commentary  on  the  Amarakosha,  of  Bactria  as  the  province  that  is  referred  to 
in  this  passage  of  KslidSsa  ;  this  shows  that  so  late  as  the  eleventh  century,  Bactria 
through  which  the  river  Vaukshu  or  Oxus  flows  was  considered  to  be  the  country 
where  K&lidasa  placed  the  Hunas.  Vaukshu  is  a  well-known  river  in  the  Makdb&arota 
(  Cf.  Sabhaparva,  51.  26  ).  Moreover,  an  examination  of  the  variants  given  in  Mr.  G. 
K,  Nandargikar’s  splendid  edition  of  Maghuvaig&a  shows  that  CSritrav&rdhana, 
Sumativijaya  Din&kara.  Dhamameru  and  Vijayagani,  in  fact,  most  of  the  great 
old  commentators,  follow  Vallabha,  and  adopt  the  old  reading. 

2  M.  Chavannes  has  shown  from  Chinese  sources  that  the  Huns  had  won  great 
power  in  the  basin  of  the  Oxus  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  A.  C. 

(  Document  sur  Uz  Taukhic  Occidcn  aux,  pp.  222-3).  We  do  not  know  yet  exactly 
when  the  Hunas  settled  themselves  iu  the  Oxus  valley.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Hunas  were  khowu  in  India  even  before  the  time  mentioned  by  M. 
Chavannes.  The  Lalitaiittara,  thought  to  tave  been  written  about  three  hundred 
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the  reigning  period  of  Chandragupta  Yi&ramaditya  in  the 
early  years  of  the  fifth  century  A.G..  Yarahamihira  who 
unquestionably  lived  in  the  sixth  century  A.C.,  has  in  his 
Bvhat-Samhita  certain  chapters,  specially  two,  named 
Kandarpikam  and  Pumstrl- Samayoga,1  in  which  lie  has 
dealt  with  matters  falling  within  the  sphere  of  the  Kama* 
sSstra  and  in  them  he  seems  clearly  to  have  availed 
himself  of  Yatsyayana’s  work,  though  he  nowhere 
mentions  his  name. 

The  author  of  the  Kamasutra  is  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  Vasavadatta  of  Subandhu  who  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  about  the  same  time  as  Chandragupta  Yikrama- 
ditya,  viz.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  A  C.2 
While  describing  the  Yindhya  mountains,  Subandhu  says: 
“It  was  filled  with  elephants  and  was  fragrant  from  the  ■ 
perfume  of  its  jungles,  just  as  the  Kamasutra  was  written 
by  Mallanaga  and  contains  the  delight  arid  enjoyment  of 
mistresses.”8  Thus  from  the  evidence  offered  by  Kalidasa 
and  Subandhu  we  can  feel  definitely  certain  that  the 
Kamasutra  was  written  before  400  A.O. 

The  name  Mallanaga  referred  to  by  Subandhu  is  the 
proper  name  of  the  author  of  the  Kamasutra,  Yatsyayana 
being  his  gotra  or  family  name  as  pointed  out  by  the 
commentator  and  as  is  corroborated  by  some  of 

years  after  Christ  (Dr.  Winternitz,  Geschiehte  der  Indisehen  Litteratur .  Baocl  II.  p.  200) 
mentions  IIuna-Lipi  as  one  of  the  scripts  learned  by  the  young  Siddhartlia 
( Lalitatistara  edited  by  Dr.  S.  Lefmann,  Vol.  I.  p.  126  ;  IA,  1913,  p.  266).  Besides, 
Dr.  J.  J.  Modi  has  shown  from  an  examination  of  passages  in  the  A  vesta  that 
the  Huns  were  known  in  Persia  as  a  wandering  or  pillaging  nation  not  later 
than  the  seventh  century  before  Christ  (  Ii.  G .  Bhandarkar  Commemoration  Volume , 
pp.  71-76 ).  It  stands  to  reason  therefore  that  the  Huns  should  be  known  to  the 
Indians  also,  especially  since  their  occupation  of  the  Oxus  valley,  seeing  that  Bactria 
was  very  well-known  to  Vatsyayana  and  was  considered  a  part  of  India  so  late  as 
the  sixth  century  A  C.  when  Varahamihira  wrote  his  Brhat  Samktia. 

1  Chapters  76  and  78  of  Brhat-Samhitd  edited  by  Dr.  H.  Kern,  Calcutta,  1865. 

2  Mahamahopadhyaya  Haraprasad  S'astri  in  the  J.  A.  S.  B.  1905,  p,  253. 

3  Vasavadatta,  translated  dy  Dr.  Louis  H.  Gray,  p.  69. 
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the  lexicons.  Two  branches  of  the  Vatsargotra  to  which 
our  author  belongs  are  mentioned  by  Asvalayana  in  his 
Srautasutva , 3  and  in  the  history  of  Sanskrit  literature, 
there  are  two  great  representatives,  besides  our  author,  of 
this  family  :  one  of  them  is  the  great  poet  Bant*,  who  in 
one  of  the  introductory  verses  to  his  Kadamban  speaks  of 
his  grandfather  as  a  scion  of  the  Vatsyayana  family,3  and 
the  other  is  the  author  of  the  Nydyafihashya.  This  latter 
has  sometimes  been  identified  with  our  author  as  in  the 
verse  from  EFemacaudra’s  Abhidhanacintamani  quoted 
before4  ;  but  we  have  seen  that  Hemacandra  in  the  same 
passage  identifies  our  author  also  with  Kautilya,  CSnakya, 
or  Vish^ugupta  who,  we  definitely  know,  preceded  him 
by  several  centuries.  The  long  period  that  separated 
these  authors  from  Hemacandra  has  made  him  lose  the 
historical  perspective  and  his  opinion  in  this  connection 
does  not  deserve  much  consideration.  Another  argument 
based  on  internal  evidence  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
identity  of  the  two  Vatsyayanas.  The  Kamasutra  definos 
Kama  or  desire  as  the  consciousness  of  the  enjoyment  of 
appropriate  objects  through  the  five  organs  of  sense  (  and 
especially  through  the  organ  of  touch  )  controlled  and 
directed  by  the  mind  associated  with  the  soul.6  Now, 
this  is  exactly  the  position  held  with  regard  to  the  method 
of  direct  perception  or  pratyaksha  expounded  in  the 
Nydyasutra  as  well  as  in  the  Bhashya .  The  Bhfishyakara 

1  sfe  wndfofiraT  i  *t?r  ^  ; 

KamaMitra ,  Ben.  ed..^  p.  17  ;  see  also  note  5,  p.  1. 

2  Asvalayana  Srauta  Sutra ,  Bibliotheca  Indica,  XII.  10.  6-7.  p.  875. 

3  f^rr  fpift ssuft : 

Kadambari ,  Introductory  verse,  10 

4  See  footnote  6.  p.  15  ante.  ^  ^  ^  t  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

3^33:  nffa:  SRTflt:  t  rWTfa*  l tnws istwu  WH«i- 

'  nxftftt:  atviTwng  1-^““"^“’  Beu’  ed- p’ 14, 
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in  his  comment  on  Nyayasutras  1,  1.  4  and  9,  and  I.  2, 
20-27  makes  it  sufficiently  clear  that  it  is  the  Atman  or  soul 
that  receives  perception  with  the  help  of  the  mind  acting 
through  the  senses  upon  objects.  1  This  identity  of  view 
of  the  two  Vatsyayanas  with  regard  to  experience  or  per¬ 
ception  is  no  doubt  true,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  this 
view  is  held  also  by  other  schools,  for  example,  the  earlier 
Ved&nta.  The  Kathopanishad  lays  down  in  unmistakable 
terms  that  it  is  the  soul  that  enjoys  things  acting  through 
the  mind  and  the  senses,  and  the  Bhagcwadglta  upholds  the 
same  doctrine.2  Brahmasutra ,  II.  3.  18  (  or  19  according 
to  Ramanuja  )  also  appears  to  support  the  Upanishad  view 
as  shown  by  almost  all  the  commentators.3  It  is  only 
Sankara  who  in  his  comment  on  Brahmasutra ,  II.  3.  29 4 * * * 
attempts  to  prove  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  qualities 
of  buddhi  or  intellect ;  but  with  regard  to  the  Vyavar 
harika  or  Sarjnsdra  stage  with  which  we  are  concerned  in 
the  Kamasutra,  there  is  not  much  ground  of  difference 
even  with  Sankara.  It  will  be  observed,  tlrerefore,  that 
the  doctrine  of  perception  adumbrated  by  the  Kamasdtra^ 
does  not  particularly  belong  to  the  Nyaydbhdskya  but 

1  Vide  the  BhSshya  particularly  on  the  following  sutras  : 

HrWH.  O-l.  4.)  and 

ncWtsqfa:  0.  2.  21).  etc  ;  ttf.  E^T,  H3W  *Tt%T, 

hssj:,  aw  wNwt 

etc.,  in  Vatsyayana’s  comment  on  Ny  ay  a  sutra,  I.  1.  9. 

II  Kathopanishad,  III.  4. 

Similar  passages  from  the  Upanishads  might  easily  be  multiplied. 

srta*  ^T:  TOR  ^  TOf  OTnfo  ^  ( 

Gtt“>  xlv-  9* 

3  Brahmasutra ,  II,  3.  1 8  ;  vide  Ramanuja’s  commentary  on  the 

same  and  also  that  of  SnhantJia. 

etc.  *  *  *  fk  ssuftror- 

SEtT I  se  gnrW:  I  fankara-Bhashya  on 

URfq??  Uliq^r:  t  Brahmamtra ,  II.  3.  29. 
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was  very  generally  held  among  the  philosophical  schools 
at  the  time  that  our  Sutra  was  written,  and  this  identity 
of  view  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  identity  of 
authors.  Then  again,  the  two  V&tsyayanas  appear  to 
have  been  separated  by  more  than  a  century.  Prof. 
Jacobi  has  shown  that  the  Nydyasutras  were  composed 
between  200  and  450  A.  0.  and  that  the  Nydyabhdshya 
was  also  written  during  the  same  period,  1  of  course, 
towards  the  end  of  it.  Mahamahopadhyaya  Dr.  Satis- 
chandra  Vidyabhushaiya  has  proved  by  a  more  detailed 
analysis  that  the  author  of  the  Nydyabhashya  ‘‘flourished 
at  about  A.  D.  400,  when  Chandragupta  II  called  Vikra- 
mSdifya  was  King  of  Magadha.”  2  By  this  time  the 
author  of  the  KamasUtra  was,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
an  authority  on  erotics  and,  as  we  shall  show  more 
definitely  below,  at  least  a  century  had  passed  since  he 
produced  his  worK<  Moreover,  the  styles  of  composition 
of  the  two  authors  are  quite  distinct,  lhen  again,  the 
author  of  the  Kamasutra  belongs  most  probably,  as  we 
shall  show  hereafter,  to  Western  India  while  Dr.  Vidya* 
bhushaua  assigns  the  writer  of  the  Nydyabhdshya  to  the 
Bravi(Ja  country.  a  Prom  all  these  considerations,  we  see 
that  8it  present  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  two  authors  are  one  and  the  same. 

Coming  back  to  other  works  in  Sanskrit  literature 
referring  to  Vatsyayana,  we  notice  that  in  some  editions 
of  the  Fancatantra  there  are  two  passages  in  which 
Vatsyayana  is  mentioned  by  name.  4  However,  in  the 
Tantrakhyayika  which  is  considered  to  be  the  earliest 
recension  of  the  Pancatantra,  the  name  of  Vatsyayana 

1  Journal  of  the  American  Orient  cX  Society,  Vol,  XXXI,  1911,  p.  29. 

2  Indian  Antiquary,  1915,  p.  88 

3  Ibid ,  pp.  87-88.. 

4  Po^oatantra,  edited  by  Dr.  F.  Kielhorn,  p.  2,  3>rWrre5Tfil 

aad  p.38,  fate?  ;  see  Sohmidt,  op-cit.,  p.  6f 
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does  not  occur,  but  in  enumerating  the  usual  subjects 
of  study  it  mentions  first  grammar  and  then  the  Dharmay 
Artha  and  Kama  Sastras  in  general.1  The  Tantra- 
khySyika  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  written  about 
300  A.C.2  The  mention  of  the  Kamasutra  in  it  shows, 
at  least,  that  the  science  of  erotics  had,  in  the  third 
Century  A.C.  obtained  an  equal  footing  with  the  sister 
sciences  of  Pharma  and  Artha  as  branches  of  learning 
that  princes  were  required  to  acquire.  This  position  it 
had  not  attained  in  300  B.C.,  when,  as  we  see  from  the 
ArthaHstra  of  Kautilya,  though  lcdma  had  been  recog¬ 
nised  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  human  interest  ( trivarga ), 
it  had  not  as  yet  a  locus  standi  as  a  science  worth  study, 
because  it  does  not  find  a  place  in  Kautilya’s  list  where 
we  find  Pharma ,  Artha,  ltihdsa ,  Parana,  and  Akhyana 
(narratives)  but  not  the  Kamasastra .3  In  view  of  the 
fact,  therefore,  that  it  was  Vatsyayana  who  made 
popular  the  science  which  was  almost  extinct  ( utsanna - 
prdya)  in  his  time,  the  presumption  is  that  the  author  of 
Tantrakhyayika  had  his  Kamasutra  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  the  passage  above  referred  to.  What  we  have 
said  about  the  Tantrakhyayika  applies  with  equal  force 
to  the  Parva-samgraha-parva  which  forms  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Mahabharata  and  gives  a  summary  of  the 
whole  story;  it  is  certainly  later  than  the  main  body  of 
the  work  and  may  have  been  composed  about  the  time 
we  are  speaking  of.  It  describes  the  Mahabharata 
as  a  veritable  encyclopaedia  that  embraced  in  its 
scope  the  Arthsastra>  the  Pharmasastra  and  the 

1  <Tcit  3? — The  Pancatantra  edited  by  Dr.  j,  Hertel, 

Harvard  0*8..  Vol.  14,  p.  1. 

2  Das  Pancatantra ,  seine  Geschich  e  und  seine  Verbreitung  von  J.  Hertel,  1914, 
p.  9  ;  see  also  Prof,  Lanman’s  introduction  to  the  Panchatantra ,  Harvard  0.  S.,  Vol. 

14#p.X. 

5  Kautilya's 

Arthabastra ,  edited  by  R.  Shama  Shastry,  p  10. 
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Kdmaidstra1  shewing  that  the  science  was  well-known  at 
the  time  this  chapter  was  added  to  the  epic.  It  is  significant 
in  this  connection  that  the  Lalitavistara  generally  assigned 
to  the  second  or  third  century  A.C.,*  in  its  enumeration 
of  the  subjects  that  the  young  Siddhartha  learnt,  does 
not  mention  the  Kamasastra  in  general  but  knows 
various  sections  of  the  science  such  as  Stnlakshana , 
Purmhalakshana ,  Famka ,  etc.,  besides  many  of  the 
Raids .*  We  know  that  these  subjects  had  jbeen  dealt 
with  by  Vatsy&yana’s  predecessors  and  that  there  was 
a  monograph  on  Vaisika  by  Dattaka  of  PatalipUtra, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  author  of  the  Lalitavistara 
who  here  seeks  to  exhaust  all  the  branches  of  learning 
known  under  the  sun,  should  refer  to  these  subjects 
though  known  in  his  time  only  to  a  very  few,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  indicate  an  earlier  date  for 
the  Lalitavistara  than  that  of  the  Kamasutra*  though 
unquestionably  both  of  them  belong  to  the  same  period, 
and  nothing  can  be  asserted  as  certain  from  only  a 
negative  piece  of  evidence. 

We  thus  see  that  from  the  literary  data  given  above, 
the  earlier  limit  to  the  composition  of  the  Kamasutra 
may  be  assigned  on  the  basis  of  Vatsyayana’s  quotations 
from  the  Grhya  and  Dharma  Sutras,  the  Arthmastra 
of  fCautilya  and  the  Mahabhdshya  of  Patanjali  and  that 
the  lower  limit  may  be  fixed  at  circa  400  A.C.  based  on 
the  dates  of  Kalidasa  and  Subandhu  and,  further,  that 
there  are  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  it  was  known  in 
the  third  century  A.C.  From  the  historical  data  that 
the  KamasQtra  affords  we  can  come  to  a  more  definite 
determination  of  Vatsyayana’s  date. 

1  ate  wfcroafiw  ^  1 

Adiparva,  ch.  ii,  383  (  Calcutta  ),  384  (  South  Indian  ) 

2  Dr.  M.  Winternitz,  GesoMohte  der  Indisohen  Litter  atur>  Band  II,  p.  200. 

3  Lalitavistara ,  edited  by  Dr.  8.  Oefmann,  p.  156  f?. 
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Historical  Data  about  the  Date  of  Vatsyayana 

The  well-known  passage1  referring  to  the  Andhra 
monarch  Kuntala  Satakanii  first  pointed  out  by  Sir  R.G. 
Bhandarkar2  furnishes  important  data.  According  to 
the  Puranic  list  of  the  Andhra  monarchs,  Kuntala  Svati 
or  Svatikar^a  is  the  thirteenth  in  descent  from  Simuka, 
the  founder  of  the  family.  Sri  Maila  Satakarni,  the 
third  monarch  in  this  list,  has  been  identified  by  Mr, 
K.P.  Jayaswal  with  the  Satakani  mentioned  in  the 
Hathigumpha  inscription  of  Kharavela  and  it  has  been 
shown  by  him  that  an  expedition  was  undertaken  by 
Kharavela  in  171  B.C.  aganist  this  Satakarni.3  Kuntala 
is  separated  from  him  by  168  years  according  to  the 
Puranic  enumeration4  which  is  held  as  substantially 
correct.  Kuntala  therefore  reigned  about  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.5  Calculating  again  back 
from  the  great  Andhra  monarch  Gautamiputra  Sata- 
karm  who  according  to  professor  I).  It.  Bhandarkar 
came  to  the  throne  in  A.C.  133  6  and  who  according  to 
the  Turanic  list  is  separated  from  Kuntala  Satakarni  by 
about  123  years,  we  find  that  the  reigning  period  of 
Kuntala  falls  in  the  early  years  of  the  first  century  A.  C. 

1  urcreftr:  ng  ifoV  (srarpt), 

Katnasutra,  Ben.  ed.,  p.  149. 

2  Early  History  of  the  Deoean,  p.  31.  I  beg  leave  to  submit  that  Kartari  here 
does  not  mean  ‘-a  pair  of  scissors”  as  translated  by  Sir  R.  G.  Bhandarkar.  but  it  is 
a  technical  term  to  denote  a  kind  of  stroke  dealt  by  a  man  with  one  or  both  of  his 
hands  at  a  woman’s  head  at  the  parting  of  the  hair  (  Simanta  ).  VatsySyana  says 
that  these  strokes  are  in  vogue  among  the  people  of  the  south  (  Dakshimtyanam  ) 
and  he*  condemns  them  as  they  sometimes  proved  fatal.  The  case  of  Kuntala 
3'Stakarni  is  an  example  in  point.  See  Kamasutra ,  Ben.  ed.,  pp.  147-9. 

3  J.  B,  O.  R.  S .,  Vol.  Ill,  pages  441,  442. 

4  Pargiter,  Dynasties  of  the  Kali  Age ,  pp,  38-40. 

5  Mr.  Ramaprasad  Chanda  would  place  Satakani  of  Kharavela  about  B.  C. 
75-20.  Kuntala  then  would  belong  to  the  end  of  the  first  century  A.C.  (Memoirs 
of  the  Arch.  Sur.  of  Ind.  No.  1,  p.  11,  1919  ). 

6  Dekkan  of  the  Satavahana  Period ,  Ind.  Ant.,  1918  p.  73. 
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This  is  then  the  upper  limit  of  the  composition  of  the 
Kamasutra  which  was  therefore  written  between  the 
first  and  the  fifth  centuries  after  Christ.  We  may  next 
attempt  to  come  to  a  closer  approximation. 

Vatsyayana  mentions  the  Abhiras  and  the  Andhras 
as  ruling  side  by  side  at  the  same  time  in  the  South- 
West  of  India.  He  speaks  of  an  Abhira  Kottaraja,1 
a  king  of  Kotta  in  Gujerat,  who  was  killed  by  a 
washerman  employed  by  his  brother.  Then,  again,  in 
his  chapter  on  tb&  conduct  of  women  confined  in  harems, 
YatsySyana  describes  the  sexual  abuses  practised  in  the 
seraglio  of  the  Abhira  kings  among  others.  Now, 
King  Isvarasena,  son  of  the  Abhira  Sivadatta,  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  ruling  sovereign  in  one  of  the  Nasik  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  is  thought  to  have  reigned  in  the  third  century 
A.C .*  Besides,  Mahakshatrapa  Isvaradatta  is  considered 
on  very  reasonable  grounds  to  have  been  an  Abhira,  and 
his  coins  show  that  he  reigned  some  time  between  circa 
236  and  239  A.C.4  About  a  century  later,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  fourth  century  A.C.  (  circa  336  A.C. ),  the 
Abhiras  were  met  by  Samudragupta.6  The  period  when 
the  Abhiras  most  flourished,  therefore,  was  the  third 
century  A.C.  on  epigraphic  and  numismatic  grounds.  The 
Andhra  rulers  are  also  referred  to  by  Vatsyayana  but 
certainly  as  mere  local  kings.  In  his  chapter  on  I$mra- 
kamita,  or  *The  Lust  of  Rulers,”  Vatsyayana  describes 

1  K  ft  gteref  WEEWTd  W qayifr  wm  KdmasUra,  Ben.  ed., 

p.  287.  Vatsyayana  here  mentions  a  KfleirSja  Jayatsena  about  whom  very  little  is 
known. 

2  ftft* l*i'  »  •»«.  p.  «M. 

3  Archaeological  Survey  of  Western  India ,  IV,  p.  108.  See  also  Professor  D.  R. 
BhSndSrkar’s  paper  on  the  Gurjaras,  J.  B*  B.  B.  A.  8.,  Vol.  xxi,  p.  430. 

4  The  Western  Kshatrapas  by  Pandit  BhagwSnlal  Indraji,  J.  R.  A.  S,<rl890, 
p.  657  ff.  See  also  Catalogue  of  the  Coens  of  the  Andhra  Dynasty  by  E.  P.  Rapson, 
pp.  cxxxiiiff.  Prof.  D.  R  BhSndSrkar  assigns  Isvaradatta  to  A.  0. 188—90  (Arch. 
Sun  Rad.,  An.  Rep.,  19HM.4,  p.  230  ). 

5  J.  P.  Fleet,  Gupta  Inscriptions^  p,  8 
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various  forms  of  sexual  abuse  practised  by  kings  and  it  is 
significant  that  all  the  rulers  here  mentioned  are  referred 
to  by  the  names  of  the  people  they  ruled  over  and 
belong  to  the  South  Western  India,  viz.,  the  Kings  of 
the  Aparantakas,  the  Yaidarbhas,  the  Saurashtrakas, 
the  Vatsagulmakas  and  the  Andhras.1  The  Andhra 
monarchs  here  referred  to  evidently  ruled  over  the  Andhra 
people  proper,  and  the  social  customs  and  practices 
of  the  Andhra  people  are  described  in  various  other 
parts  of  the  book  also.8  Ther3  is  no  reference  in  the 
Kamasutra  to  the  position  of  the  Andhras  as  sovereigns 
exercising  suzerain  sway.  The  time,  therefore,  described 
by  Vatsyayana  is  that  when  the  line  of  the  great  Andhra 
emperors  had  come  to  an  end  and  the  country  was  split 
up  into  a  number  of  small  kingdoms,  among  which  the 
most  considerable  were  those  ruled  over  by  the  Andhra - 
bhrtyas ,  or  dynasties  sprung  up  from  the  officers  of  the 
imperial  Andhras.  Among  them  the  Puia$as  mention 
the  Abhiras,  the  Gardabhinas,  the  Sakas  and  also  some 
Andhras8  who  evidently  ruled  over  a  limited  territory 
at  the  time  referred  to.  The  time  when  Vatsyayana 
flourished  is  therefore  the  period  when  these  later  Andhra 
kings  and  the  Abhiras  ruled  simultaneously  over  different 
parts  of  Western  India,  that  is,  subsequent  to  circa  225 
A.C.,4  wheh  the  line  of  the  great  Andhras  disappeared 
and  before  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  A.C., 

1  Knmasutra,  Ben.  ed.}  pp.  287-288. 

2  Ibid,  pp.  126,  136,  287,  etc. 

3  Pargiter,  Dynatties  of  the  Kali  Age ,  p.  46  ;  the  M&tsya,  VSyu,  and  BrabmSnda 
PuTanas  read — 

*rs3r  spn:  i 

sg  TOSTwreroh  g  i 

4  Dr.  V.  A.  Smith,  Marly  History  of  India ,  3rd  ed.  p.  212  Prof.  D.  R. 
Bhftndfirkar,  Dehhan  of  Satavdhana  Period  (  Ind,  Ant.  1918,  p.  86) ,  also  holds  that 
“the  Safaitahana  power  came  to  an  end  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  A.  D,” 
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when  the  Guptas  of  whom  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
Kamasutra,  were  again  uniting  northern  India  under  a 
common  sway.  From  this  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that  the  Kamasutra  was  composed  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  A.C.  and  this  agrees  with  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  from  an  examination  of  the  literary  data. 

Since  the  above  remarks  about  the  date  of  the 
Kamasutra  were  placed  before  the  public  in  the 

Journal  of  the  Department  of  Letters 
on  the  Date  ot  the  University  of  Calcutta  (Yol.  IV), 

several  scholars  in  India  and 
Europe  have  expressed  their  opinion  on  the  same 
subject.  Of  these,  Prof.  A.  Banerji  Sastri  has  examined 
the  question  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bihar  and  Orissa 
Research  Society 1  and  has  arrived  at  almost  the  same  con¬ 
clusion  as  myself  on  mostly  the  same  arguments,  the  only 
dfferenc©  being  that  Prof.  Sastri  would  place  V&tsyayana 

to  “approximately  the  end  of  the 
ofa TM^ctnt'r^A . c.  third  century  A.D.”  while  I  have  placed 

him  about  the  middle.  Prof.  Sastri, 
moreover,  differs  from  me  in  thinking  that  Bhasa’s  drama, 
Avimaraka ,  was  known  to  Vatsyayana,1 2  while  I  have 
expressed  my  doubts  about  it.3 

Prof.  Jolly  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the 
Arthasastra  has  sought  to  prove  that  the  Arthasastra  was 

composed  in  the  third  century  after 
Christ  and  the  Kamasutra  which  was 
modelled  upon  it,  in  the  fourth  century  A.C.4  Every  one  of 
the  arguments  of  Jolly  with  regard  to  the  date  of  the 
Arthasastra  has  been  critically  examined  by  Mr.  K.  P. 
Jayaswalin  his  recently  published  work  cn  Hindu  Polity 5 


Jolly — 4th  Century  A.C. 


1  Vol  ix.  Part  I,  p.  49  ff. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  57. 

8  See  ante.  p.  17. 

4  ArthaSastra  of  Kuntily a,  a  New  Edition,  Vol.  1.  Lahore,  1928.  pp.  21-29. 

5  Hindu  Polity ,  A  Constitutional  History  of  India  in  Hindu  Times,  Calcutta 
1924,  Appendix  C,  pp.  203-14. 
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and  has  been  shown  to  be  untenable,  and  the  4th  century 
B.C.  has  been  proved  to  be  the  only  probible  date  lor 
that  work.  £[is  theory  therefore  with  regard  to  the  date 
of  Vatsyayana  naturally  falls  to  the  ground. 

Applying  to  this  date  Pr>  f.  Jolly’s  dictum  that  the 
Kamasutra  and  the  Arthasastra  could  not  have  been  sepa¬ 
rated  by  more  than  a  century  at  most1 2  we  would  arrive  at 
a  date  which  is  absurd  for  the  Kamasutra.  Jolly  does  not 
consider  the  political  evidence  as  very  conclusive  and 
holds  that  “it  will  be  necessary  to  confine  oneself  to  the 
literary  data  in  fixing  the  age  of  the  Kamasutra”  (p.  29)  ; 
and  the  evidence  offered  by  the  literary  data  is  this 
according  to  him:  ‘‘If  both  Kalidasa  and  Subandhu  are 
right ly  referred  to  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  the  KamasUtra 
might  be  placed  in  the  fourtli  century.’  *  This  theory 
twice  applied  here  by  Jolly  that  whenever  there  are  two 
authors  of  whom  one  shows  evidence  of  his  debt  to  the 
other,  they  cannot  be  separated  by  more  than  a  century, 
is  one  that  will  hardly  hold  good  in  the  history  of  literature 
of  any  country  in  the  world.  There  is  no  earthly  reason 
why  Kalidasa  and  Vatsyayana  cannot  be  separated  by 
two  centuries  and  Kautilya  and  Vatsyayana  by  six 
centuries.  Kalidasa,  when  he  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
Kamasastra,  found  Vatsy&yana’s  book  to  be  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject  and  naturally  borrowed  from 
it,  and  Vatsyayana  too,  when  he  set  himself  to  write 
the  Kamasutra,  a  work  on  a  secular  subject  in  a  country 
where  most  of  the  literature  was  religious,  had  naturally 
his  eyes  turned  to  this  masterly  work  which  like  his  was 
T thoroughly  realistic  and  worldly’3,  and  withal  manifested 
‘a  rare  unity  of  plan  and  structure’4,  and  which  even  now 

1  Jolly,  op.  cifc.,  p.  29 . 

2  Ibid,  p,  28. 

B  Ibid.,  p  3. 

i  Ibid.,  p.  5. 
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we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  ‘the  most  precious 
work  ia  the  whole  range  of  Sanskrit  literature/ 1  During 
the  many  centuries  that  intervened  between  the  two 
auothrs,  Kautilya’s  work  had  not  been  superseded  but 
still  dominated  the  field  as  it  continued  to  dominate  for 
many  centuries  longer.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that 
Yatsy&yana  should  take  this  work  on  an  allied  subject 
as  his  model  and  borrow*  its  method  and  style  ? 

I,  however,  ngree  with  Prof.  Jolly  (p.  26)  in  holding 
that  the  abstention  from  meat  which  Yatsyayana  refers 
to  while  defining  Dharma 2  is  only  a  theory,  or  rather 
an  ideal  which,  as  Yatsyayana  says,  people  would  learn 
from  the  Sastra  or  the  works  on  that  subject  and  it  did 
not  represent  the  actual  state  of  things  in  his  time.  A 
glimpse  at  real  life  which  we  have  in  his  section  on 

Sanwravoaa  shows  that  meat  diet  was  in  vogue,  and  both 

amongst  men  and  women.  Yatsyayana  advises  a  lover 

to  please  his  mistress  when  she  feels  rather  tired  or 
exhausted,  with  such  relishes  as  roasted  or  dried  meat 
as  well  as  gruel  and  extracts  of  meat  of  various  kinds. 
One  of  them  is  called  by  Yatsyayana  accha-rasaka-yusam 
and  the  commentary  explains  that  it  was  a  fresh  extract 
of  meat  ( mamsa-niryuliam ),  and  another  called  amici - 
yavagu  is  said  to  be  prepared  by  boiling  with  meat 
(mamsa-siddha).3  The  doctrine  of  ahiyisa  and  the 
eating  of  meat  have  existed  in  India  side  by  side  since  the 
earliest  Yedic  times  and  no  conclusion  can  he  arrived  at 
with  regard  to  the  date  of  a  work  simply  from  the 
mention  or  non-mention  of  the  dnctrine  of  aliimsa  in  it. 
Even  in  the  Egveda,  the  cow  was  recognised  as  aghnya 
and  the  ox  as  aghnya  (not  to  be  slaughtered),4  while  in 

1  Ibid.,  p.  1. 

Kcanasutra.,  p.  12, 

3  Twsrft 

etc.  Ibid.,  p,  174, 

4  MacUonell  T 7 e-die,  Mythology,  p.  150. 
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the  Vinaya  Pifaka  itself  we  are  told  that  oxen  in  plenty 
were  slaughtered  by  Slha,  the  Licchavi  Commander-in* 
Chief  to  feed  the  Buddha  and  his  attending  bhiksus.1  A 
newly  converted  minister  at  Benares  placed  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  dishes  of  meat  (mamsa-pati)  before  the 
bhiksus  including  the  Buddha  himself.2  The  mere  fact, 
therefore,  that  a  work  prohibits  meat-eating  is  not 
sufficient  reason  to  dub  it  as  post-Buddhistic. 

What  has  been  said  above  with  regard  to  Prof. 
Jolly’s  theory  about  the  date  of  the  Kamasutra  applies 


with  equal  force  to  what  Prof.  M. 
Winternitz  has  observed  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  third  volume  of  his 


History  of  Indian  Literature  where  he  has  arrived  at  the 


same  conclusion  as  Dr.  Jolly  and  on  the  very  same 
grounds,  though  independently.  Thus  the  Professor 
observes  :  ‘‘That  it  (the  Kamasutra)  is  later  than  the 
Kautiliya-Arthasastra  cannot  be  doubted.  But  it  can 
hardly  be  much  later  ;  for  the  great  similarity  between 
the  two  books  makes  it  clear  that  the  Kamasutra  is 
separated  from  Kautilya  only  by  a  short  interval.  If 
we  place  the  latter,  say,  in  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
then  the  Kamasutra  of  Vatsyayana  is  to  be  placed  some¬ 
where  in  the  fourth.  But  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
guess.”  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  Winternitz  also  lias 
nothing  more  to  fix  the  date  than  the  mere  guess  that 
Kautilya  and  Vatsyayana  cannot  be  separated  by  more 
than  a  century.  As  in  the  case  of  Jolly,  Winternitz’s 
failure  to  establish  the  third  century  for  Kautilya 
necessarily  leads  to  the  rejection  of  the  fourth  century 
for  Vatsyayana. 

Mahamahopadhyaya  Haraprasad  Sastri  in  his 

1  Mahfivagga,  vi.  31 ,  12  f'vi.  33,  3. 

2  Ibid.  vi.  26,  3. 

3  Translated  from  GesoMchte  der  Indischer\,  Litterqtur  von  Dr.  M,  Winternitz,  XU 
Band,  p,  640. 
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Magadkan  Literature  has,  on  the  other  hand,  sought  to 

push  back  the  date  of  the  Kamasutra 
Fim ceatoxy^AeT  to  the  first  century  A.C.,  his  argument 

being  that  ‘‘Vatsyayana  flourished  at 
a  time  when  the  memory  of  the  scandal  (of  Kuntala 
Satakarni)  weis  fresh.  So  he  may  be  placed  in  the  first 
century  A.D. ;  for,  the  public  memory  is  far  short  and 
in  one  or  two  generations,  people  forget  these  scandals.®1 
Here  the  Maharaahopadhyaya,  unlike  Jolly,  considers  the 
political  data  a*  the  deciding  factor,  but  accepting  his 
conclusion  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty  that  in  the  first 
century  A.C.,  we  have  no  evidence  of  Abhira  monarchs 
ruling  side  by  side  with  the  Audhras.  Both  according 
to  epigraphic  as  well  as  Pauranic  evidence,  the  Abb  Iras 
rose  to  power  in  the  third  century  A,C.,  so  that  the  date 
of  Vatsyayana  who  is  no  less  acquainted  with  the  scandals 

.  A 

of  the  Abhira  court  than  with  those  among  the  Andhras, 
cannot  be  placed  in  the  first  century  A.C.  Moreover,  we 
have  ample  evidence  to  show  that  court  scandals  are 
referred  to  by  Indian  writers  many  centuries  after  they 
took  place.  Vatsyayana  himself  refers  to  the  scandal  of 
Dandakya,  the  Bhoja2  who  must  have  lived  many 
centuries  prior  to  the  composition  of  the  Kamasutra. 
Visakhadatta  in  his  Mudr^rdhsasa  refers  to  court 
intrigues  and  scandals  many  centuries  older  than  his 
time.  The  Brhat  Samhitd  refers  to  scandals  like  that 
of  king  V;duratha  who  was  killed,  by  his  queen  with  a 
sharp  instrument  hid  in  her  hair  and  to  a  Kasiraja  who 
was  similarly  killed  with  a  poisoned  anklet3  and  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  they  lived  about  the  same  time  as 
Vardha-mihira .  Asvaghosa  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his 
Buddhacarita  relates  scandals  most  of  which  were  far 

1  Magadkan  Literature,  by  MM.  Haraprasad  Sastri,  Calcutta  19-3,  p.  84, 

2  Kamasutra,  p.  24. 

3  Brhat  Samhitd,  Ch.  78,  1, 
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removed  in  date  from  his.  We  are  therefore  unable  to 
see  eye  to  eye  with  MM,  Haraprasad  Sastri  with  regard 
to  the  date  fixed  by  him  for  the  Kamasutra. 

Some  other  points  in  MM.  Sastri’s  work  call  for 
comment.  He  identifies  Svetaketu,1  the  mythical 
reformer  of  primitive  society,  who  according  to  an  account 
in  the  Mahabharata  set  up  the  institution  of  marriage, 
with  Svetaketu  Aruneya,  the  highly  cultured  philosopher 
of  the  Upanishads.  The  ddgveda  shows  a  well-organised 
family  life  with  the  institution  of  marriage  fully 
developed  amongst  the  Indo-Aryans,  and  therefore,  the 
age  when  that  institution  grew  and  developed  must  have 
preceded  the  Rgvedic  era  by  a  very  long  period  and  the 
age  of  Svetaketu  Aruneya— an  age  of  intense  metaphysi¬ 
cal  speculation  when  the  Upanisadic  literature  grew, 
could  certainly  not  be  identical  with  it.  Then  there 
is  not  the  least  justification  for  MM.  Sastri’s  statement 
that  “Auddalaki  wrote  more  on  union  or  Samprayoga 
than  on  other  subjects.  He  divided  that  subject 
into  ten  major  heads.  So  his  work  was  called  Dasatavi”2 
These  are  all  statements  Unauthorised  by  Yatsyayana 
who  on  the  other  hand  asserts  that  Svetaketu’s  huge 
work  in  five  hundred  chapters  dealt  with  the  whole 
of  the  Kamasastra  and  that  it  was  Babhravya  who  divided 
and  arranged  the  contents  of  Svetaketu’s  work  into 
seven  adhikarctnas  or  sections  ;  in  fact,  of  the  three 
passages  in  the  Kamasutra  where  Yatsyayana  quotes 
Auddalaki,  one  belongs  to  the  Samprayoga  section, 
another  to  the  Paradarika,  and  the  third  to  the  Vaisika 
section.3  The  third  of  these  is  the  longest  quotation 
from  Auddalaki  where  a  whole  group  of  sutras  is  spoken 
of  by  Yatsyayana  as  the  opinion  of  Auddalaki  as 
distinguished  from  the  theory  of  Babhravya,  so  (hat 

1  Magadhan  Literature ,  p.  78. 

2  Ibid  ,  p.  79. 

3  See  ante^  p.  7  ff.  and  p.  10,  note  2. 
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there  is  no  justification  for  the  conjecture  that  Auddalaki’s 
work  dealt  with  the  one  topic  of  Sampmyoga  alone.  It 
was  rather  Babhravya,  the  Pahcala  who  specially  shone 
in  Ills  delineation  of  the  sixty -four  Sam  pray  oga-kaias. 
For  the  other  statements  that  Auddalaki’s  work  was 
called  Dasatayi  or  that  he  divided  Samprayoga  into  ten 
sections,  there  is  absolutely  no  foundation,  Vatsyayana 
says  that  the  Bgveda  was  called  Dasatayi  and  not 
Auddalaki’s  work  and  in  the  whole  chapter  where  this 
topic  is  dealt  with  there  is  no  reference  to  Auddalaki 
at  all. 


-Vatsyayana 
before  Bharata 


Prof.  Batuknath  Bhattacharya  in  his  paper 

headed  “A  Brief  Survey  of  the  Sahityasastra”  in  the 

Journal  of  the  Department  of  Letters 

B.  Bhattacharya  .  . 

of  the  University  of  Calcutta,  has 

incidentally  discussed  the  date  of  the 
Kamasutra.1  He  has  not  hazarded  any  definite  opinion 
on  the  date  but  has  expressed  his  difference  with  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  me,  mainly  on  two  grounds*  In 
the  first  place,  he  observes,  “It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
it  (the  Kamasutra)  could  have  been  composed  later  than 
the  Katya-Sastia,  considering  the  style  in  which  it  is 
written— a  style  distinctly  aphoristic  in  nature  and 
reminiscent  of  the  sutra  period  (600-200  B.'C.).”  Yat- 
syayana’s  mention  of  Kuntala  &atakarni  precludes  any 
possibility  of  his  composing  the  sutras  on  erotics  in  the 
so-called  sutra  period  of  Max  Muller,  and  while  comparing 
the  Kamasutra  with  the  Natyasastra  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  latter,  though  passing  as  the  product  of 
one  author  who  is  more  or  less  mythical,  bears  on  its 
face  the  evidence  of  the  handiwork  of  different  ages, 
that,  in  fact,  we  have  before  us,  as  Prof.  Winternitz 
observes,  “a  compilation  of  various  older  and  later  texts/’ 
The  same  scholar  also  remarks  that  “the  original  work 


1  See  Vol.  ix,  pp.  110*113. 
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was  probably  a  Sutra-text,  as  indeed  the  oldest  scientific 
works  as  a  rule  were  composed  in  the  Sutra  style.”2  The 
Natyasastra  hos  been  variously  assigned  by  scholars 
from  the  first  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  A. C.,3  so 
that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  portions  of  the 
Natyasastra  were  older  than  the  Kamasutra  while 
others  wrere  much  younger. 

The  particular  point  on  wLich,  however,  Prof. 
Bhattacharya  sets  up  a  comparison  between  the  twro 
works  viz.,  the  classification  of  men  and  w7omen  into 
different  categories,  proves  nothing,  as  the  different 
authors  have  proceeded  to  classify  them  from  different 
points  of  viewr.  Vatsyayana  divides  men  into  Sasa, 
Vrsa  and  Asva  and  wromen  into  Mrgi,  Badava  and  Hastini 
from  their  different  capacities  for  samprayoga ,  while 
Bharata’s  classification  of  women  into  24  varieties4  is 
based  on  aesthetic,  intellectual  and  moral  standards.  No 
comparison  lies  between  the  tw  o  authors  in  this  i  espect 
and  the  more  elaborate  classification  of  Bharata  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  later  date.  We  find  the  same  three¬ 
fold  classification  of  males  and  females  in  the  Anaiigct- 
raiiga ,  a  wrork  on  erotics  composed  in  the  late  15th  or 
early  16th  century  A.C.  when  the  Lodi  Emperors  wTere 
ruling  at  Delhi.5 6 

Next,  Prof.  Bhattacharya  remarks,  “It  seems  a  little 
remarkable  that  Vatsyayana  should  not  have  mentioned 
any  of  his  predecessors  more  contiguous  to  his  owrn  date 
but  should  have  looked  so  far  back  as  to  the  4tli  century 
B.C.  This  would  argue  a  certain  break  in  the  continuity 
of  the  study.”  There  was  indeed  such  a  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  study  of  the  science  of  Erotics,  as 
Vatsyayana  himself  asserts  that  the  Kamasastra  was 
very  near  extinction  ( iltsannakalpam-abliut )  before  he 
took  it  up,  so  much  so,  that  he  had  to  fall  back  upon  the 
ancient  and  little-read  text  of  Babhravya  to  compile  his 
work  ;  he  does  not  think  much  of  the  monographs  of 
Dattaka  and  others  which  he  holds  were  rather  fragment¬ 
ary  and  scrappy  ( khandasah  pramtam) ).° 

2  lies.  d.  Inti.  Lit.  iii,  8.  See  also  Studies  in  the  History  of  Sanskrit  Poetics  by 
Susliil  Kumar  13c.  M.A..  D.  Litt.,  vol.  I.  pp.  23*36. 

3  Wintcrnitz.  op.cit p.  S,  n.  3. 

4  Kdrnamtra.  p.  71  and  Natyasastra,  xxii,  96-142. 

5  Anauga-rantja.  traus.  by  Burton  and  Arbuthnot.  Paris.  1908.  p.  xvi.  Scq  8.  K, 
l)c.  op.  cit..  p.  342. 

6  Kamasutra ,  pp.  7  and  381.  See  also  ante,  p.  3  ff. 
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Vatsyayana  in  enumerating  the  special  customs  and 
practices  in  different  parts  of  India  mentions  many  of 

its  countries  and  peoples.  He  appears 
olindia  1°  have  been  familiar  with  all  parts 
of  the  Indian  continent.  Of  the  five 
great  divisions  of  India  since  the  Yedic  times  he  mentions 
three,  viz.  the  Drdeya  country,  the  Madhyadesa  and  the 
JDaJcsinatya  or  the  Daksinapatha.  In  the  Yedic  age,  as 
we  know  from  a  well  known  passage  in  the  Aitareya 
Drdhmana  (  viii.  14  ),  the  whole  of  India  is  shown  to 
consist  of  five  great  Diks  or  divisions,  the  DraciDik 
with  its  Samrat  rulers,  the  Daksind  Dik  with  its  JBhoja 
sovereigns,  the  Draiici  and  Udlci  Diks  with  their  Svarat 
and  Virdt  rulers,  and  the  Dhruvd  Madhyamd  Dik  with 
its  kings  called  Majds.  This  partition  of  India  into  five 
Diks ,  that  is  quarters  or  divisions,  is  found  to  be  a 
familiar  practice  in  the  Atharva -  Veda  and  both  the  Kvsna 
and  Sukla  recensions  of  the  Yajurveda  Samhita.1  In  later 
times  we  find  the  Dik  often  changed  into  Desa ,  as  for 
example,  the  Dracl  Dik  and  the  Madhyamd  -  Dik  are 
called  the  Dracya-Desa  and  the  Madhya-  Desa  respectively. 
This  traditional  division  of  India  into  Diks  or  Desas  is 
found  throughout  in  Indian  literature  :  it  is  found  in  the 
Yedic  works,  the  Epics  and  the  Puranas,  the  astronomical 
works  like  those  of  Parasara  add  Yarahamihira,  and  in 
the  Kdvyaminidrrisd  of  Rajasekhara2  written  about  the 

1  Atharva-veda  iii.  27  ;  iv.  40  ;  xii.  3  ;  xv.  2  -  6  etc.  Taittiriya  SarnMta  iv.  4  12; 
Kallidka  Samhita,  xxii.  14  ;  Maitrayayi  Saiiihita  iii.  16.  4  ;  Vajasantyi  Sanihitd:xx. 

10 _ i4  etc.  etc.  This  question  has  been'  fully  dealt  with  in  my  paper  on  ,:Aryan 

Occupation  of  Eastern  India,  pp.  45—78. 

2  Gaekwad’s  Oriental  Series  No.  I,  p,  93  if, 
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I  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  we  find  the  same  five-fold 
division  of  the  Ii.dian  continent.  This  system  of  general 
division  of  India  was  also  adopted  by  some  of  the  Chinese 
travellers. 

A  few  places  in  the  Central  Division  of  India  are 
referred  to  by  Vatsyayana  in  his  work  and  the  general 

name  Madhyadesa  also  has  been  employed 
central  Division  by  him  m  one  passage  where  he 

says  that  in  the  Madhyadesa,  there 
being  a  preponderance  of  Aryas ,  that  is,  of  persons  of 
decent  character  who  were  pure  in  their  habits,  the  ladies 
in  that  region  disliked  unclean  practices  like  kissing, 
pressing  the  nails  and  biting  by  the  other  sex.1  This 
Madhyadesa  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the 
Madhyama  Dik  of  Yedic  literature  ;  and  may  be 
considered  to  have  the  same  limits  as  the  Madhyadesa  of 
Manu  who  defines  it  as  the  country  between  the  Himavat 
and  the  Yindhya  mountains,  to  the  west  of  Prayaga  and  to 
the  east  of  Vinasana,  that  is,  of  the  spot  where  the  river 
Sarasvatl  disappears2  ;  but  more  probably,  it  is  the  region 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  that  is,  the  land  of 
the  Aryas  according  to  one  of  the  views  pointed  out  by 
Vasistha  and  Baudhayana  in  their  DUarmasutras .3  The 
commentary,  Jayamangala  is  inclined  to  adopt  this 
definition  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Madhyadesa,  because, 
as  it  says,  this  is  mainly  intended  by  the  author  of  the 
Kama-£3astra.4 

The  word  Arya  used  here  by  Vatsyayana  is  not  an 
ethnical  designation  but  it  is  applied  to  a  person  who,  as 

1  I  Xafnasutra, 
ben.  ed.,  p,  125. 

2  Manu  II.  21.  Translation,  Buehler,  S.  B.  £.  XXV.  p.  33. 

3  Vaeutha ,  i.  12  ;  Baudhayana,  i;  2,  10. 

4  i  nrofai  srowJNrfirfii:  I 

Jajamangala  fika  on  Kftmasutra,  Ben.  ed.,  p:li5. 
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Vatsyayana  says,  is  rmre  in  habits  {mcyupacara)  ;  in  the 
example  given  by  him  the  Arya  ladies  of  the  Madhyadesa 
did  not  like  such  practices  as  kissing  or  biting,  apparently 
because  of  their  aversion  to  contamination  by  spittle 
from  another’s  mouth,  that  is,  to  what  is  known  as  ucchista. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Arya  in  Vatsyayana  means 
the  same  thing  as  in  Vasisfha  and  Baudhayana,  that  is,  a 
Sista  or  a  person  of  decent  habits  and  character,  as  will  be 
seen  from  a  reference  to  their  respective  Dhannasatras.1 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  the  Aryavarta  of 
these  latter  authors  was  not  the  land  of  the  Aryans,  but 
the  land  of  the  Sislas  whose  manners  and  customs,  habits 
and  practices  were  decent  and  pure  according  to  the 
Dharma  literature.  In  the  Mahabhasya  Pataiijali  also 
explains  Aryavarta  as  the  land  of  the  Sistas.2 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  in 
V&tsyayana’s  lime  decent  conduct  was  more  in  evidence 

in  Eastern  India,  among  people  whom  he 
Eastern  India  calls  F  racy  as  than  among  some  or  the 
tban° Madhyadesa  peoples  of  the  Madhyadesa,  and  these 

Pracyas  he  places  among  the  ftistas.  Thus 
in  his  chapter  on  Auparistaka ,  a  very  filthy  practice, 
Vatsyayana  observes,  “The  people  of  Eastern  India  do 
not  resort  to  women  who  practise  the  Auparistaka.  The 
people  of  Ahicchatra  resort  to  such  women  but  do  nothing 
with  them,  so  far  as  the  mouth  is  concerned.  The  people 
of  Saketa  do  with  them  every  kind  of  mouth  (  abuses  ), 
while  the  people  of  Nagara  do  not  practise  this,  but  do 
every  other  thing.  The  people  of  the  Surasena  country, 
on  the  sothern  bank  of  the  Jumna,  do  everything  without 
any  Imitation,  for  they  say  that  women  being  naturally 
unclean,  no  one  can  be  cert  tin  about  their  character, 

J  Va$icthat  i.  6  and  Baudhayana.  i.  5. 

2  See  Makabh&gya  on  Panini  vi.  3,  109  arid  ii.  4,  10.  For  a  fuller  discussion,  see 
0 j  Aryan  Occupation  of  Eastern  India,  pp,  14—19. 
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their  purity,  their  conduct,  their  practices,  their 
confidences,  or  their  speech.  They  are  not,  however,  on 
this  account  to  be  abandoned,  because  religious  law,  on 
the  authority  of  which  they  are  reckoned  pure,  lay? 
down  that  the  udder  of  a  cow  is  clean  at  the  time  of 
milking.  Again  a  dog  is  clean  when  he  seizes  a  deer  in 
hunting.  A  bird  is  clean  when  it  causes  a  fruit  to  fall 
from  a  tree  by  pecking  at  it.  And  the  mouth  of  a 
woman  is  clean  for  kissing  and  such  like  things.”1 
Vatsyayana  finally  sums  up  by  saying  that  in  all  these 
matters  connected  with  love,  one  should  be  guided  by  the 
custom  of  one’s  own  country  and  one’s  own  personal 
inclination  in  as  much  as  while  on  the  one  hmd,  the  holy 
texts  (  S  m  v  t  i)  allowed  some  latitude  in  such  things, 
on  the  other  hand,  however,  they  were  against  the 
practice  of  the  sistas  (  s  i  s  t  a-v  ipratipatteh)* 
Here  the  commentary  explains  that  the  sistas  spoken 
of  in  this  passage  are  the  Pracyas,  the  Ahicchatrikas 
and  the  Nagarakas,3  and  the  context  shows  that  he  is 
right. 

Of  the  various  peoples  mentioned  in  the  above 

A 

passage  from  the  Kamasutra,  the  Ahicchatrikas  and  the 
Saurasenas  were  natives  of  the  Madhyades'a  and  the 

Nagarakas  also  belonged  probably  to  that 

Ahicchatra  .  /.  ,,  .  i  ,  ,, 

region  tor  reasons  that  will  be  shown  below. 
Of  these,  Ahicchatra,  identified  witn  modern  Ilamnagai* 
in  the  Bareilly  district,4  was  the  capital  of  the  northern 
division  of  the  Pancala  country  according  to  the 

1  ‘•The  Kama- Sutra  of  \/atsytxyana'  translated  an  1  published  by  the  Kama  Sastra 
Society  of  London  and  Benares,  reprint  1883,  p.  71. 

2  fireftnfij'ra :  tffoiforeJHs  ifasreqqtg- 

STcCTFPt:  t  Kuma-Sutra,  Ben.  ed„  p.  167. 

Ibid.,  p.  107. 

4  See  V,  A.  Smith,  EarU)  History  of  India,  third  edn,  p  377, 
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Mahabharata  which  states  that  as  the  result  of  the  defeat 
which  Dronacarya  inflicted  on  Drupada,  the  Pancada 
king,  the  country  was  partitioned  into  two,  and  that  the 
Brahmin  teacher  of  the  Kurus  established  his  capital 
at  Ahicchatra  to  the  north  of  the  Ganges,1  and  that  up 
to  this  place  the  Kaurava  battalions  reached  when  the 
forces  of  the  opposing  armies  assembled  for  the  Great 
War. 2  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  we  find  a  Brahmin 

family  ruling  at  Ahicchatra  in  the  second 
■  at  Ahicchatra  century  B.C.  and  that  it  had  marital 

relations  with  the  great  Brahmin 
imperial  family  of  the  Sungas.  The  names  of  this  family 
of  Kings  of  Adhicliritm  which  is  apparently  the  same  as 
Ahicchatra  are  given  in  two  inscriptions  in  a  cave  at 
Pabhosa  (  the  classical  hill  of  Prabhasa  )  3  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Kosam,  the  ancient  Kaus&mbi.  The 
inscription  inside  the  cave  records  that  it  was  “caused  to 
be  made  by  Asadhasena,  son  of  the  Vaihidari  (  i.e., 
Vaihidara-princess,  and  )  son  of  King  Bhagavata,  son  of 
the  Tevani  (  i.e.,  Traivarna-princess  ),  and  son  of  King 
Vamgapala,  son  of  Sonakayana  (  Saunakayana  )  of 
Adhichatra.” J  Another  inscription  on  the  rock  outside 

1  \  *>o 

ifhirq  iq  ^  qfajqiq  ufaai  \m 
fqqq  sfrur:  i 

gftr  faficq  qwr  miq  qfhqrfqqr 

Mahabharata,  Adipirva.  Ch.  13$,  Vu&javg< i  edu 

2  qrffr^q*  nf  rf *rca  i 

•••  ••• 

Ibid,  Udyoga-parva,  Ch.  19.  verses  30-31. 

3  Trans.  A.  Fuehrer,  Epigraphia  Indira,  II,  p.  243. 
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the  cave  records  the  further  fact  that  this  Asadhasena 
was  the  maternal  uncle  of  King  Bahasatimitra,  the  son 
of  Gopali.1  This  King  Bahasatimitra  has  been  identified 
with  the  Sunga  Emperor,  Pusyamitra  by  Mr.  K.  P. 
Jayaswal*  who  holds  that  ‘  the  Ahichatra  family  of 
Asadhasena  was  either  gubernatorial  or  feudatory  to  the 
Magadha  throne.”  He  further  points  out  that  the 
“Ahichatra  family  were  Brahmans  like  the  Sungas,  an 
ancestor  of  Asadhasena  being  called  Saunakayana.”  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ahicchatra  have  been  picked  up 
the  so-called  Mitra  coins  and  among  them  those  of  a 
King  Agnimitra  who  is  considered  to  be  the  m:\iQ  as  the 
second  emperor  of  the  Sunga  dynasty,  and  a  dedicatory 
inscription  at  Budh  Gaya  assigned  to  the  earliar  part  of 
the  first  c  ntury  B.C.,  records  the  gift  of  a  queen  of  King 
[ndramitra  of  Ahicchatra.4  We  know  very  little  of  the 
subsequent  history  of  Ahicchatra  but  by  the  time  that 
Vatsyayana  wrote  his  book,  in  the  third  century  B.C., 
this  city  must  have  passed  like  the  whole  of  the  province 
to  which  it  belongs  through  the  hands  of  the  Kushan 
monarchs.  It  is  significant  that  while  V&tsySyana  speaks 
of  the  people  of  Ahicchatra,  lie  has  nothing  to  record  of 
the  king  or  the  king’s  harem  as  he  does  in  other  cases. 

The  tiaurasenas  occupied  the  country  about  the 
city  of  Mathura,  their  capital.  They  are  located  by  the 

commentary  to  the  south  of  the  river 
a^mdfldsiace  KausambI5  which  is  apparently  the  stream 

flowing  by  the  celebrated  city  of  the  same 
name.  Prom  the  character  that  Vatsyayana 
gives  them  they  appear  to  have  fallen  off  from  the  pure 

1  Ibid.,  p.  242. 

2  J.  B.  O.  B.  8.,  1917,  pp.  478—485. 

3  Rapson,  Source*  of  Indian  History ,  Coins,  p  IS. 

4  Cambridge  History  of  India  1 .  526 . 

5  I  Kan.  8.  (Benares^,  p.167. 
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and  ideal  conduct  that  characterised  them  in  ancient 
times  according  to  Manu  who  says,  “The  plain  of  the 
Kurus,  the  (country  of  the)  Matsyas,  P&ncahis,  and 
Sumsenakas,  these  (form)  indeed,  the  country  of  the 
Hr  alunaisis  (Brahmanical  sages,  which  ranks)  immediate¬ 
ly  after  Brahmavarta.  Erom  a  Brail m ana  horn  in  that 
country  let  all  men  on  earth  learn  their  several  usages”.1 
Evidently  the  Saurasenas  had  fallen  off  from  this  high 
standard  of  purity  under  foreign  domination. .  Matliurft 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Greeks  iu  the  early  years  of 
the  second  century  B.C.  as  pointed  out  by  Kern  on  the 
Authority  of  the  Gargi-Samhita  which  says,  ‘‘Then  the 
viciously  valiant  Greeks,  after  reducing  S&keta,  PancSla 
country  and  Mathura  will  reach  or  take  Kusumadhvaja 
(Palibothra).”*  The  Qargl-Samhita  further  adds  that 
sometime  after  the  Greeks,  the  country  was  occupied  by 
the  Sakas  or  Scythians.3  This  is  fully  corroborated  by 
coins  and  inscriptions  unearthed  in  Mathura  itself  and 
the  country  in  its  neighbourhood  showing  that  about 
the  first  century  before  Christ  the  Saka  satraps  TTagana, 
Hagamasha,  Rvnjubula,  Sodasa  etc.  were  ruling  at 
MathurS.4  Henceforth  this  city  was  under  the 

domination  of  the  Kushan  monarchs  for  several 

centuries, tso  that  in  the  third  century  after  Christ  when, 
according  to  our  determination,  Vatsyayana  wrote  his 
work,  the  Saurasenas  had  got  much  degraded  by 

intercourse  with  foreigners  of  immensely  inferior 

culture  and  had  lost  the  ancient  purity  in  their  manners 

1  Buehler,  Laws  of  Manu ,  pp  §2-83* 

2  witi 

ggfagsra»:  n 

Kern,  Brhat  Samhitd ,  Introduction,  p.  37  et  scej. 

3  HftrRT  n  ft?it  semfsvft  nstw  i 

iwirata  qrmi  form  n  lhiA-  p  s8- 

4  See  The  Cambridge  History  of  India,  Vol.  1,  pp.  520-7. 
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and  customs  that  made  Manu  characterise  them  as  an 
ideal  people  from  whom  all  other  peoples  on  earth  were 
to  imbibe  g'ood  and  decent  behaviour. 

The  people  of  Saketa  who  also  passed  through  the 
same  vicissitudes  were  alfriost  as  bad  as  those  of  Surasenn, 
but  the  latter  were  worse  in  as  much  as  they  quoted 
scripture  to  support  their  vile  a  uses.  Saketa  (otherwise 
known  as  Ayodhya)  was  the  capital  of  the  Kosala  country, 
and  this  name  which  had  been  coming  into  prominence 
since  the  Buddhist  times  was  in  use  in  the  second  century 

B.C.  as  we  see  from  its  mention  in  the 

Saketa  almost 

as  bad  as  Mahabhasya1  and  later  also  we  find  it  in 

Surasena  ' 

the  passage  quoted  above  from  the  Gargl 
Sniphita  ;  we  find,  therefore,  in  the  Kamasutra  this 
name  in  use  in  preference  to  Ayodhya.  I  have  shown 
elsewhere  that  Saketa  was  on  the  boundary  line  between 
the  Madhyadesa  and  the  Pracya  division  of  India.2 

It  is  notworthy  that  though  Yatsyayana  refers  to 
some  of  the  practices  of  the  Ahicchatrikas  or  the  people 
of  Ahicchatra,  the  ancient  capital  of  northern  Pancala, 
of  the  Pancala  people  as  such  be  has  got  nothing  to  say. 
He  speaks  of  the  Pancala  country  no  doubt  but  it  will 
7i  be  observed  from  the  way  in  which  he 

Pancala  people  #  7 

extinct  in  V.’s  does  so  that  it  was  an  ancient  province  to 

time  1 

the  achievements  of  which  in  the  past  he 
is  referring,  and  he  does  nowhere  in  his  work  make  any 
mention  of  any  of  the  living  practices  of  the  PaficSla 
people  at  the  time  that  he  lived.  Tims  he  refers  to  the 
great  B&bhravya  Pancala  of  old  from  whom  he  drew  his 
materials  but  whose  work  was  very  lifcUe  studied  in  his 


1  Mahabhasya  on  Piviini  III.  2,  111.  See  Gold 

stuccker,  Panmiy  p.  230.  m  on  P5?ini  J  -  s> 2- 

2  Aryan  Occupation  of  Eastern  India ,  pp.  12*14. 
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times  ;*  he  further  points  out  the  connection  of  the 
Pancala  countiy  with  the  division  of  the  Bgveda  into 
sixty-four  chapters  and  drawrs  an  analogy  between  this 
fact  and  the  invention  of  the  sixty-four  Pancala  Jcalas  or 
arts2  described  by  Babhravya.  But  he  notes  no 
peculiarity  in  the  conduct  of  the  Pancalas  of  his  day  nor 
does  he  mention  any  contemporary  practices  in  the 
relations  between  the  sexes  as  he  does  of  the  other  peoples 
of  India.  Evidently  the  Pancala  people  who  occupied 
a  prominent  position  among  the  Yedic  Aryans  in  the 
period  of  the  Brahmanas  and  whose  country  made  up 
one  of  the  sixteen  Mahajanapadas  when  the  early  works 
of  the  Theravada  school  of  the  Buddhists  were  written, 
had  lost  their  individuality  as  a  separate  people  ;  at 
Ahicchatra,  their  ancient  capital,  the  people  must  have 
been  strongly  influenced  by  foreign  occupation — as  at 
Mathura. 

Of  the  countries  of  the  Udlcya  or  northern  division, 
Vatsyayana  speaks  still  less  than  of  the  Madhyadesa  or 
m  TT ,  the  Midland  proper.  He  nowhere  mentions 

The  Udicya  _  7.7 

Division  of  the  Udicya  division  by  name  but  he  refers 

Northern  India  "  . 

to  the  customs  and  practices  of  some  of  the 
countries  in  the  Udicya  division  and  even  beyond  the 
northern  hills.  Of  the  people  on  the  Himalayas  be 
speaks  in  general  (  Haim avatanam  )  without  mentioning 
any  particular  country  or  state,  saying  that  among  the 
Haimavatas  or  people  of  the  Himalayas,  “adventurous 

citizens  combining  together  bribe  the 
Himalayas  sentinels  and  enter  the  harem.”3 

The  absence  of  specific  mention  of  any 

1  arrerifafos  fagw  *  * 

II  Kamasutra ,  Benares  edition,  p.  381. 

srafcrat  i  p- 

2  See  ante.  pp.  3-7. 

3  ftWT:  S'laT:  I  !*•  294. 
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great  people  on  the  Himalayas  indicates  that  t  e  earlier 
hill  states  like  those  of  the  Sakyas,  or  their  neighbours, 
the  Koliyas,  were  extinct  or  at  least,  decadent,  at  the 
time  that  the  Kamasutra  was  written. 

Of  the  countries  included  in  the  Udicya  division  by 
Indian  writers,  Vatsyayana  mentions  Bahlika  which  the 

commentary  explains  a<s  a  country  in 

roivaildry  there  ia  U  ttarapatha, 1  that  is,  in  the  northern 
v.’s  times  region  About  the  ladies  of  the  Bahlika 

country  (  Bdhlikadesydh  ),  the  Kamasutra  informs  us  that 
they,  like  the  women  of  the  Madhydesa,  were  of  decent 
habits  and  averse  to  kissing  and  similar  unclean  practices.  2 
Vatsyayana  also  speaks  of  a  very  peculiar  custom  which 
the  Bahlika  country  had  in  common  with  Strirajya  and 
the  province  of  Gramanari  :  he  avers  that  in  these 
countries  several  young  men  were  married  to  a  single 
woman  (  ekaikasydh  parigrahabhutdh)  and  they  were  in 
the  same  position  there  as  ladies  in  the  harem  in  other 
countries.3  Vatsyayana  does  not  say  exactly  that  these 
male  spouses  were  confined  in  a  harem  by  their  lordly 
wives  but  that  they  had  the  same  character  as  harem- 
ladies  (  antahpurasadharmanah  )  that  is,  as  the 
commentary  explains,  they  had  all  to  confine  their 
services  to  the  single  lady  who  was,  their  mistress  and 
had  to  attend  upon  her  either  singly  or  in  batches.4 
This  rather  unusual  custom,  no  doubt  refers  to  a  system 
of  polyandry  carried  to  a  refined  excess.  It  was  perhaps 


1  surfed t:  swircftw:  l  Jhid-  p*  125* 

2  smmuTs 


r:  i 


Kamasutra,  p.  125. 

i  Im-  p>  uu- 

Ibis*.,  £.140, 
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on  account  of  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  Bahltkas  that 
they  were  characterised  in  the  Great  Epic  *s  forming 
the  very  dregs  of  the  earth.1 2 

It  is  important  to  determine  the  geographical 
position  of  the  country  of  Bahllka.  The  city  of  Balkli 
BahUkais  the  in  B  ict  ria  which  makes  the  closest  approach 
BTufh^!  to  its  name  seems  to  indicate  its  ancient 
Bactna  location  though  some  scholars  are  inclined 

to  doubt  it  and  to  suggest  that  it  was  somewhere  near  the 
Kuru  land. 2  But  that  ancient  India  extended  beyond 
the  present  north-western  frontier  seems  indisputable 
from  many  considerations.  The  Chinese  travellers, 
for  example,  found  Balkh  Indian  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.  Yuan  Chwang  to  reach  the  country  which 

he  calls  Fo-ho-lo  (  I-tsing  names  it 
u  .  _  Foko-iU  ),3  travelled  some  liundreds  of 

culture  in  Bactria  n  *  , 

li  from  To J  khra,  crossed  the  Ox  us  and 
passed  through  some  territories  of  small  extent. 
He  found  Indian  culture  and  civilisation  predominating 
here,  there  being  above  hundred  Buddhist  monasteries 
wfth  more  than  three  whousand4  brethren,  all  adherents 
of  the  “Small  Vehicle’*  or  the  Hinayana  system.  He 
says  that  it  reached  on  the  north  to  4he  Oxus,  the 
Wakhsch  of  Arab  geographers  and  the  Vaksu  or  Vanksu 
of  Kalidasa.  As  we  have  shown  before,  Kalidasa  makes 

Raghu  meet  the  Huiias  on  the  banks  of 

Kftlidffsa’a  ~ 

v  afik§u  is  the  the  O  xus. 5  Kalidadsa  says  that  Raghu’s 
m  Bactna  korses  relieved  the  fatigue  of  their  long 

journey  by  rolling  about  on  the  banks  of  the  Vanksu  and 
shook  their  shoulders  to  which  were  attached  filaments 


Yuan-Chwang 
.found  Indian 


1  Hisf  sfasqT  I  Mht.  V.  89,  80. 

2  Comb.  But.  I.  p.  124  ;  Ved.  Inti.  II.  p.  62. 

8  See  Watters,  Oh  Yuan  Chwang,  I.  p.  109. 

4  Ibids%  p.  108, 

5  $ee  ante.  p.  28,  foot  note  1, 
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of  saffron1.  Amara  in  his  lexicon  speaks  of  the  yellow 
variety  of  the  saffron  grown  in  the  Bahlika  country,2 
and  Ksirasvamin,  the  earliest  commentator  of  Amara, 
assures  us  that  this  ’  Bahlika  saffron  was  referred  to  by 
K&lid&sa.3  Yuan  Chwang  also  speaks  of  saffron 
(Curcuma  =  kufikuma  saffron)  grown  in  the  county 
about  this  regioj*;  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  do^bt 
that  the  conn  *  about  Balkh  and  re^&hihg  up  to  the 
Ox  us  was  knoom  as  the  Bahlika  country  at  the  time  of 
Kalidasa,  that  Jg  according  to  our  calculations,,  about 
two  centuries  later  than  Vatsyayana5 

The  Afharva-Veda  Parisista  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  Yedic  Bahlika  was  Bactria  in  as  much  as  it  speaks 
of  the  Bahlikas  in  a  group  $ aka-yavana-Tukharar 
BahMkasca.*  These  TflJtWras  are  no  doubt  the  Tokharate 
(Tu-huo-lo)  through  whose  country  Yuan  Chwang 
passed  to  the  country  of  Balkh. 

That  Bahlika  was  regarded  by  Indians  as  belonging 
to  the  Udicya  division  of  the  country  is  seen  from 

Kalidasa’s  verse  immediately  preceding  the 

Bahlika.  an  J  r  & 

Udicya  province  one  we  have  referred  to  above  where  we 

are  told  that  Raghu  on  his  way  to  the 
Vanksu  or  thfi.  Oxus  met  the  Udicyas  and  inflicted  a 
defeat  upon  them.  This  is  also  clear  from  a  passage 


I!  Haghuramsam.  IV,  67. 
AmaraJtosa,  Oka’s  edition,  p.  HO. 


l  Ibid.  p.  110,  Commentary. 


4  See  Watters,  I,  p.  124. 

5  See  ante.  p.  23.  foot  m>te  1. 

6  M  tf  X.m.  by-BolUpg  and  Negelein,  p.  351. 

7  aa:  'Art  nrrrrfoi  i 

Raghuwmsam,  IV,  6§, 
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in  the  Natyaiastra  where  Bharata  tells  us  that  of  the 
seven  local  dialects  (Sapta  bhasah)  cf  India,  the  Bahlika- 
bha$d  was  spoken  by  the  Udlcyas  and  the  Khasas  and 
was  the  language  of  their  own  country i  ( swademja ). 

The  ear  liest  mention  of  Bahlika  in  Indian  literature 
viz.,  in  the  Atharva-  Veda  shows  that  it  was  faraway 

in  the  north  even  beyond  the  Mujavants. 
a t h irva-  0  fever,”  says  a  hymn  of  this  Veda,  ‘  Go 
away  in  the  North  to  the  Mffjavants  or  to  the  Bahlikas,  further 

off.”I. 2  If  Mhjavant  is  the  name  of  a  hill 
in  or  about  Kas'mir,  the  Bahlika  country  must  have  been 
farther  in  the  north  and  evidently  the  same  region  where 
we  find  it  in  later  Indian  literature,  though  Zimmer3 4 5 
and  the  authors  of  ti  Vedic  Index 4  are  inclined  to 
doubt  it.  The  points  aised  by  Zimmer  have  been 
answered  by  Webers  and  e  tpnk,  satisfactorily.  We 
however,  differ  from  Roth  and  Weber  who  thought  that 
an  Iranian  tribe  was  here  referred  to.  The  Bahlikas 
are  apparently  an  Indian  tribe,  or  at  lea>  an  Indo- 
Iranian  tribe  that  had  been  under  the  Indian  iimuence 
from  very  early  times. 

Kautilya  in  his  Arthasdstra  mentions  three  kinds 
q£  loathe*  produced  in  the  Balhi  country6  and  in  this 

form  it  is  mentioned  by  Katyayana  in 

B  &  1  h  i  in  Kau¬ 
tilya  and  psnini  his  Vartika  to  Panini  IY.  2,99  where 

he  says  that  like  Kapisayana  which  is 


I.  5UWT  I 

5[Tf^nirTr^T  ^  SU  VfT^T:  || 

Natya'sastra  XVII,  48. 

=9  1  Md.  52. 

2.  Whitney  and  Lanman  Atharva-Veda.  Harvard  Oriental  Series.  VII,  p.  260. 

3.  Alt-Indisclies  Leben ,  pp.  431-3. 

4.  II,  63. 

5.  Berliner  Sit  zungsberi  elite  1892,  pp.  985-95T 

6.  STTgsft  ^  srrf&W  (or  qt:  )•  shama  Sastri’s  first 
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formed  by  Pacini  from  K&pisi,  BSWiayana  is  formed  from 
the  word  BSlkl. 1 


In  this  connection  it  may  bt  noted  that  the 
word  KdpiM  in  the  main  siltra  of  PSntnf  which  ft5ty§- 
yana  supplements,  refers  no  doubt  to  the  country  of  Ka- 
pi-shih  of  Yuan  chwang  5  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bahlika;it  wa9  famous  for  its  vine-yards  now  as  in  ancient 
times  as  is  shown  by  the  example  by  which  the  Kdfikd- 
Vrtii  explains  the  rule  3  and  we  observe  that  the  soldiers 
of  Raghu  also  relieved  themselves  from  their  fatigue  with 
the  liquor  of  that  country  in  the  rich  vine-yards,  4  The 
K5sika-Vrtti  further  compares  the  favourite  drink  of  the 
Bahlikcis  with  those  of  other  well-known  Indian  tribes  and 
peoples:  ‘  The  Uslnaras  drink  milk  (i£?2ra),  while  the 
favourite  beverage  of  the  Piacyas  is  Surd ,  that  of  the 
Bahlikas  is  Sauvira  and  that  of  the  Gandharas  KamyaP* 
Iu  the  Satapatha  Brdhmana  •  we  find  mention  of 

Bahlika-Pratiplya  who  is  called  a  Kauravya 
Pisti^iya  kmg  King  (  Kauravyo  raja),  and  the  same  king 

apparently  is  the  MahSraja  Bahlika  Prtti- 

his  Maternal  uncle  piyaT  q{  tho  Q reat  Epic<  We  are  in  the 

TJdyogaparva  that  of  the  three  sons  of  Pratlpa,  the  eldest 


edition,  p.  79 .  Bahleyah  is  the  reading  adopted  by  BhaUasvamin  in  his  Tika  an 
Arthabastra,  p.  42  in  J.  B .  O.  B.  S.,  Vol.  XI,  pt.  II  ;  he  explains  it  as  a  part  of 
the  Himalayas : 

I  Cf.  Webei*.  Ind.  Stud.  XI 11.  p.  36  ), 

•2.  Watters,  f,  p.  122. 

l  JflWT  I  KaHka-vrtti  on  Ptoini,  iv.  2,  99. 

4.  OTbsiT  I 

I!  Bayhuvafnkam,  iv.  65. 

5.  OTbm:  i  skrmur*  i  flWbrcraiT  i  wrorann 

|  Kasikavrtti  on  Panini,  viii.  4,  9. 

6.  f  nTforita:  .  fI3H  I  ^atapatha  Brahmana  XU,  9.38. 

7.  ttynrrsft  qpaa  > 

Udyaoapurva ,  28.  9, 
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Devapi  being  rejected  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people — the  Paurajanapada — went  to  the  forest  and 
became  an  ascetic  and  the  second  Balhika,  obtaind 
the  very  rich  kingdom  of  his  maternal  uncle  and 
abdicated  the  paternal  throne  in  favour  of  the 
youngest  Slantanu.1  He  fought  with  his  Bahlikas 
on  the  side  of  Duryodhaim.  This  explains  how  a  Kaurava 
prince  came  to  rule  over  the  Bahlika  people  in  the  distant 
north  and  shows  that  in  ancient  times  the  Kurus  were 
connected  by  matrimonial  bonds  with  ruling  families  in 
the  North-west,  even  beyond  the  mountain-barriers; 
Pa$4u’s  marriage  with  Madri  and  that  of  Dhrtar&stra 
with  Gandhari  shows  the  intimacy  of  the  relations  bet¬ 
ween  the  Kurus  and  the  Ksatriya  tribes  in  the  North¬ 
west,  In  fact  the  Great  Epic  shows  that  the  kingdoms 
on  the  North-west  frontier  and  beyond— Madra,  Gandhara, 
K&mboja,  Bahlika — were  looked  upon  as  Indian  provinces 
and  V&tsyayana  shows  that  this  feeling  continued  so  late 
as  the  third  century  A,C  when  the  Kamasutra  was  written. 

Greek  occupation  of  the  couutry  as  well  as  inter¬ 
mixture  with  other  foreign  peoples  had  considerably 
modified  the  customs  and  practices  of  the  B&lhikas  from 
the  moral  standard  of  the  Indians  thus  making  them 
hateful  to  the  latter,  so  that  their  rulers  are  placed 
among  the  barbarous  and  sinful  kings  who  will  rule  on 
earth  on  the  advent  of  the  Kaliyuga,2  and  the  neople 

qfagyq  5109!*  wrfipw  H 

fatg  rent  u 

Mbt.  V.  140.  27  8.  Sec  JR  AS.  1910,  p.  62. 

2.  959>  sfawii  ngsrrfaq  i 

tot  u 

WHT:  WTO  wfon:  I 

WrtalT  9lfl9T:  fNTWmfaT  II  Mbt,  HI.  188,  84-86 
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are  considered,  as  we  have  seen  before,  as  the  very  dregs 
of  the  earth. 

In  the  Great  Epic  itself  there  is  evidence  that 
some  of  the  Bahlikas  at  least  were  Asuras,  that  is, 

Asura-worsliippers  or  Iranians  :  we  are 

Iranians  in  >, 

BshHka  told  of  a  very  powerful  king  of  the 

Bahlikas  D  a  r  a  d  a  by  name  who  was 
a  Mahasura  or  a  great  Asura  and  this  Darada,  the 
Bahllka,  is  praised  highly  by  Sisupala,  an  Indian 
sovereign  with 'Asura  tendencies.1 

The  U  ttarakanda  of  the  Ramayaiia  records  a  very 
interesting  and  important  tradition  which  goes  to  show 

that  one  of  the  most  powerful  ruling 
a  i  i  a  family  was  families  ot  India  was  originally  derived 
Bahu^fr°m  from  the  Bahllka  country.2  It  is  a 

variant  of  the  well-known  myth  of  Ha 
which  is  found  in  all  the  Puranas  and  both  the  Epics. 
We  are  told  here  that  Ha9  a  son  of  the  Srajapati 
Kardama,  was  the  king  of  the  Bahllka  country.  Then 
the  story  goes  on  to  relate  how  he  was  turned  into  a 
woman  and  passed  by  the  name  of  Ila ,  and  when  in  this 
condition,  had  a  son  Pururavas  Aila,  by  Budhn,  the  son 

i.  JTfTW  l 

3*^  TO  mt-  L  67  ■  58 

TO*  I 

*n*mT%*  ^rfen  u  ^id- lI-  h 8 

In  the  Great  Epic,  Behlika  is  sometimes  confounded  with  Bahika  or  the  region 
where  the  sindhu  flows  with  its  five  branches,  including  the  Madra  count)  y,  over  which 
Salya  ruled,  and  Madri  is  once  called.Bahlika  (  I.  125,  21  )  and  Nilakantha  in  his  gloss 
on  Mbt.  V.  39,  80,  makes  the  same  mistake  : 

«n«ter:  “qg=qrei  ftpgqBw  sfw  i  stater  jjto  a  fcn:  i” 

2  Uttarakunda ,  Ch  87. 

3  SMRt  ff  gn  sW?  35?*!**)  SRm:  i 
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ofJSoma,  the  moon-god.  He  ultimately  recovered  his 
male  form  by  virtue  of  an  Asvamedha  sacrifice  performed 
under  the  auspices  of  his  father,  Kardama.  Then  the 
story  tells  us  that  Ila  gave  up  Bahlika,  placing  his  first 
son,  Sasavindu  on  the  throne  of  that  country  and  himself 
founded  a  new  city,  Fratisthana-pura  by  name  in  the 
Madhyadesa  and  set  up  a  kingdom  there.  After  his 
death  Pururavas  Aila  ascended  the  throne  left  vacant  by 
Ila.1  This  Pratisthanapura  was,  as  we  know  from  the 
Puranas  and  Kalidasa’s  Vikramorva&iy am^  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Ganges  with  the  Yamuna,  that  is, 
was  identical  with  Prayaga  or  Allahabad.  The  story  as 
related  here  is  virtually  the  same  as  in  the  other  Puranas, 
but  the  importance  of  this  version  lies  in  its  statement 
that  11a  was  originally  a  ruler  of  the  Bahlika  country 
and  at  last  set  up  a  kingdom  in  the  Midland  which  was 
the. centre  of  Vedic  Aryan  culture.  The  mythical 
character  of  the  tradition  tracing  back  the  descent  of 
some  of  the  most  important  ruling  families  of  India  up 
to  Soma,  shows  that  it  relates  to  the  very  earliest  times 
a  Reminiscence  of  °f  the  Aryan  settlement  in  India  and  its 

connection  with  Bahlika  or  Bactria  may 
lft  suggest  that  it  is  a  reminiscence  of  the 
times  when  the  Aryan  race  was  dwelling  in  its  cradle-land 
in  Central  Asia. 


the  Aryan 
Cradle  In 
Central  A 


wrfospa  trefqqffg'  i 

sftrent  rraT  saurffoafr  u  JM.  vu  ««.  21 -23. 

Vikramerra&iyam  Edited  by  8.  P.  Pandit.  3rd  edition,  rented  by  B.  R.  Arte, 
Bombay.  1901,  Act  II. 
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Another  country  where,  as  we  have  seen  above,  men 
s  t  r  i  r * j  y  a— i;he  were  kept  in  the  same  position  as  ladies 
state— a  poiyan-  jn  harem,  was  Strirajya.  As  its  name 

drous  •  country  near  , 

BahHka  indicates,  here  the  women  perhaps  exercised 

power  in  state  affairs  and  apparently  polyandry  was  the 
rule  hero  giving  the  women  a  greater  preponderance 
than  in  Bahlika  or  any  other  country  ;  that  it  was  not 
entirely  mythical  is  proved  by  the  details  about  the 
character  of  the  ladies  that  VStsyayana  gives  in  two 
passages  besides  the  one  quoted  aliove.  One  of  them 
states  that  in  Strirajya  artificial  means  of  sexual 
enjoyment  were  resorted  to  by  the  women,  and  the  other 
tells  us  of  the  character  of  w  omen  in  the  king’s  harem.1 
Vatsyayana’s  mention  of  the  Strirajya  along  with 
Bahlika  and  the  existence  of  the  same  sort  of  relations 
between  the  sexes  in  the  two  countries  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  were  situated  in  the  same  region.  The 
other  twro  passages  where  Vatsyayana  mentions  Striiajya 
in  his  work2  do  not  offer  any  clear  indication  of  its 
geographical  position.  Nor  does  the  Commentary 
help  us  here.  The  comment  on  one  of  the 
passages  only  gives  a  synonym  for  Strirajya 
viz.,  Stiipuri,  and  the  other  tells  us  that  the  Strirajya 
was  to  the  West  of  Ihe  Vajravantadesa  or  Vangarakta3 
about  whose  position  we  know7  nothing.  The  Brhat 
Samhita  of  YarShamihira,  however,  supports  us  in  the 
conjecture  that  it  is  about  the  north-western  frontier  of 
India  that  wre  have  to  look  for  this  country  of  women, 


)\ainamtrat  p.  126. 

re  <rawnqu  ]bid*  p-  294 - 

2  Ibid  126  and  p.  294. 
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in  as  much  as  he  definitely  asserts  thaft  the  Strirajya 
belonged  to  the  north-western  quarter  of  India  along 
with  the  Tusaras  (Tokhara  of  Yuan  Chwang),  the 
Asmakas,  the  Madras  and  similar  other  tribes  in  that 
region.1  Parasara  who  belonged  to  a  much  earlier 
period  and  from  whose  Siddhanta  Varahamihira  borrowed 
his  statements,  says  expressly  that  in  the  north-west 
lived  the  Tu saras  and  other  tribes,  and  beyond  them 
was  the  Strirajya*  leaving  no  doubt  that  the  Strirajya 
was  situated  in  the: farthest  quarter  of  the  northwestern 
district.  In  the  corresponding  passage  in  the 
Mdrkandeyci -  Parana3  we  have  a  mention,  in  the  north¬ 
western  quai  ter,  of  the  country  of  Strl  vahya  which  is. 
evidently  a  misreading  of  the  name  Strirajya.  In  the 
Mahabharata  we  are  told  that  at  the  svayamvara  of  a 
daughter  of  Citrangada,  the  King  of  Kalinga,  came 
Maharaja  Sugala,  the  ruler  of  the  Strirajya,4  but  nothing 
can  be  ascertained  about  the  position  of  the  country 
from  thfs  mention,  we  can  only  be  so  far  pertain  that 
the  Strirajya  was  looked  upon  as  an  integral  part  oi 
India. 

Yuan  Chwang  describes  a  country  in  the  Himalayas 
far  away  to  the  north  of  the  region  about  Gangadvara 


Brhat - Sam  fl  it  a ,  XIV,  22.  Edited  by  Kern,  1865. 

Brhat-Samhita  Vol.  I.  p.  292  ; 


lited  dy  Mahamahopa  diyaya  Sudhakara  v  Dvivedi  with  the  commentary  of 
Bhattotpala  in  two  volume.  The  Vizianagram  Sanskrit  Scries,  No.  12. 

3  mfeWFEWT  I  Markandeya •  Puraiiam,  58,  38. 

i  m  \  $untiParra  iv  7- 
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or  Hardwar.  Thus  he  goes  on,  “To  the  north  of  this 
country  (Brahmapura),  and  in  the  Great  Snow  Mountains, 
was  the  Suvarna-gotra  country.  The  superior  gold  which 
it  produced  gave  the  country  its  name.  This  was  called 
the  ^Eastern  woman’s  country’  (that  is,  of  the  Chinese) 
so  called  because  it  was  ruled  by  a  succession  of  women. 
The  husband  of  the  queen  was  king,  but  he  did  not 
administer  the  government.  The  men  attended  only 
to  the  suppression  of  revolts  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
fields.  This  country  reached  on  the  east  to  T’u-fan 
(Tibet),  on  the  north  to  Khoten,  and  on  the  west  to 
San-p’o-ha  (Malasa).”1 

The  boundaries  of  this  country  as  given  by  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  show  that  it  lay  near  to  the  Tibetan  frontier  and 
Polyandry-  **  *8  seen  fr°m  his  amount  that  there  was  a 

tom  Vinnthe  Hima-  80  ^abed  king  of  the  country  who  was  rather 
teyas  at  pre$ont  the  JMnce  consort,  and  probably  MahSrSja 

SugSla,  the  Strirajyadhipati  of  the  Mahdbharata  was  one 
such  king  by  courtesy.  We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  this 
Strlrajva  was  entirely  mythical  because  we  find  that  Strl- 
raj  or  polyandry  is  still  prevalent  about  these  regions, 
specially  in  the  higher  Himalayas.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
Census  Report,2  “Polyandry  or  the  custom  of  a  woman 
having  more  husbands  than  one  at  one  time,  is  peculiar  to 
the  Himalayas.  It  exists  in  the  Kulu  sub-division,  the 
Bashahr  state  (Simla  Hill  States)  and  to  a  smaller  extent 
in  the  Nahan,  Mandi  and  Suket  states.”  Again  we 
have  here,  “  Polyandry  is  confined  to  the  upper  Himalay¬ 
as— i.e.  Spiti,  Lahul  and  Siraj  in  Kulu5  Chamba  Lahul  in 
Chamba,  Siraj  in  Mandi,  Rampur,  Chini  (including  Kava- 
war)  and  the  upper  minor  states  in  Bashahar  (State)  and 
the  Transgiri  part  of  the  Nahan  State.” *  Similar  cus* 

1  Watters,  I.  p.  330, 

2  1911,  Vol.  XIV,  by  Pandit  Harakiahan  Kaul.  R.  B.,  C  I.  E.,  p.  287 

3  Ibid.  p.  28$, 
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toms  are  also  prevalent  among  the  Brahmans  and  Rajputs 
in  Kumaon.1 

Tiie  Rajatamngm  mentions  Strirajya  as  one  of  the 
countries  conquered  by  King  Lalitaditya  (first  half  of  the 

8th  century  A.C.)  who  we  are  told  after 

In  Eajatarangini  ^ 

strirajya  vanq uishing  the  Tukharas  who  lived,  as  we 

is  near  Bahlika 

have  seen  from  Yuau-Chwang’s  account,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Balkh  or  the  Bahlika  country, 
conquered  the  country  of  the  xAmazons  and  proceeded  to 
the  land  of  the  Uttarakurus2 3  which  according  to  the 
Aitareya  Rrahmana 3  and  the  usual  tradition  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Himalayas,  so  that  here  it  is  seen  that 
Strirajya  is  considered  to  have  been  in  the  extreme  north¬ 
west  so  as  to  agree  with  the  location  assigned  to  it  by. the 
JBrhat  Samhita.  If  Strirajya  here  is  purely  mythical  like 
the  Uttarakurus,4  yet  it  is  significant  as  a  record  of  the 
tradition  that  the  country  is  considered  to  have  been  in 
the  far  north.  But  the  Rajataranginl  furnishes  further 
details  which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  this 
Strirajya  of  the  Rajataranginl  might  not  have  been 
entirely  a  mythical  land,  a  product  of  the  poet’s  imagi¬ 
nation  merely.  Lalitaditya  is  said  to  have  placed  an 
image  of  Nrhari  (Visnu)  in  the  StrirSjya.5  Again, 
Lalitaditya’s  grandson,  Jayapida,  who  reigned  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century,  is  also  credited  with  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Strirajya  by  Kalhana  who  says  “wonderful  it  i$ 
that  after  he  had  conquered  a  territory  in  the  ‘land  of  the 
Amazons*  (Strirajya)  the  [other]  kings  esteemed  [still 

1  Bhag&T&nl&l  Indraji,  2nd.  Ant.  VIII,  p.  88. 

2  Stein’s  Rajatarangini  %  (Trans.),  Vol.  I.  pp.  136—188  ;  T&rafiga  IV.  ▼ones. 
166-175. 

3  ditoMynBrakmana,  VIII.  14. 

4  See  Stein,  Majatarangim,  Vol.  I,  p.  137,  foot  note, 

5  Rojatarahym*,  IV.  185. 
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Minerals  come 
from  StrirSjya 


more]  highly  his  victory  over  the  group  of  his  senses 
(indriyagrama).”1  Again  he  tells  us  of  Jayftptda’s 
son,  the  debauchee  Laliiapida,  that  ‘‘this  king  who  was 
not  satisfied  with  a  few  women,  and  who  was  full  of 
violent  desires,  thought  Jayapida  an  imbecile  for 

having  left  the  ‘land  of  the  Amazons*  (^trtr&jya) 

after  he  had  conquered  it.**2 

Bhattasvamin,  the  celebrated  commentator  of  the 
Arthasastra ,  quotes  a  verse  in  which  Strirftjya  forms 

one  of  the  countries  which  contained 

mines  of  precious  stones.8  This  Verse 
has  not  been  located  as  yet  but  it 

shows  at  least  that  in  India  Strirajya  was  looked  upon 
as  an  actual  country  and  not  as  a  mere  mythical  land. 

The  Strirajya  of  Vatsyayana,  therefore,  does* not  appear 
to  have  been  a  mythical  land,  hut  it  must  have  been  a  stale 
where  polyandry  was  prevalent  and  where  there  was  a 
king ,  apparently  of  the  type  described  by  Yuan-Chwang 
and  it  might  have  been  located  in  the  Himalayas  to 
the  north  of  the  Panjab,  but  more  probably  in  the  region 
of  the  north-west  beyond  the  Himalayas  where  the 
Bvhat  Sa/mhita  and  the  Rajatarangini  place  it, 

Vatsyayana  himself  speaks  of  another  country 
where  also  similar  customs  prevailed  ;  He  calls  it  the 

Grama-yuiri-vimya ,  the  ‘District  of  village 
vi*ryT-rl  women’  which  appears  rather  to  be  a 
ISSSedirtric“’  descriptive  epithet  than  a  proper  name. 

The  Commentary  explains  that  this  district 
was  situated  near  the  Stri  rajya  farther  away.4  It  is 


1  Ibid.  IV.  587.*» 

2  Ibid.  IV.  660. 


Bfufllastamin  on  Arthakditra,  p.  81  J.  B.  O.  B.  8 Vol.  XI.  Pt.  II. 

4  M>n»'foriW  wit  tiwwiftfew  i  p.  ho. 
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nowhere  else  mentioned  by  Vatsyftyana.  Most  probably 
it  formed  a  group  of  villages  where  polyandrous  people 
lived  and  apparently  they  did  not  form  an  independent 
state  like  the  Strirajya. 

Another  country  in  the  north-west  of  India  which 
Vatsyayana  refers  to,  is  that  through  which  flow  the  six 
_  T  ,  rivers  including  the  Sindhu  or  the  Indus.1 

The  Land  0 

of^the^six  The  people  living  in  this  region,  $ay$ 

Vatsyayana,  were  fond  of  the  filthy  practice 
of  Auparistaka  ;  that  they  were  sexually  very  corrupt 
is  borne  <»ut  by  the  character  given  them  by  Karga  in 
the  Makabharata-  which  also  describes  the  country 
alm:st  in  the  very  same  words  as  Vatsyayana3  and 
designates  the  people  as  Bahikas .  This  Bahika  country 
is  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  in  the  Mahabharata 
and  is  declared  as  unfit  for  habitation  by  Aryas* 
showing  apparently  that  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Epid 
itself,  the  people  of  the  Punjab  were  at  a  far  lower  stage 
of  culture  than  that  of  the  Vedic  Indo- Aryans. 

This  land  of  the  five  rivers  with  the  Indus  as 
the  sixth  does  not  exactly  belong  to  the  Udicya  division, 
but  to  the  Pratlcya  or  Western  Division  ;  yet  we 
mention  it  here  on  account  of  its  affinity  with  the  Udicya 
soun tries  and  in  fact,  in  the  Mahabharata ,  its  ancient 
name  Bahika  is  sometimes  confused  with  Bahlika,  but 
that  they  were  not  the  same  country  is  quite  apparent 
both  from  the  descriptions  of  the  two  countries  in  the 
Epic  itself,  as  well  as  the  separate  mention  by  Vatsyayana 

1  ^  \ lhid p •„  128. 

2  Kartiaparva,  ch.  44  ff. 

3  qs^rsrt  fagqqgwt  forrcrfsraT:  I 

qs=a  •reft  i 

writ  sira  n  Ararat  57?  tosi  a  md-  viii. w. 
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of  the  two  countries  in  sutras1  closely  following  each 
other  in  the  same  connection. 

Of  the  Eastern  or  the  P  r  a  c  y  a  division 

of  India  Vatsyayana  mentions  several  countries  and 

p  .  usages  as  well  the  general  name  Pracya 

or  Eastern  itself  as  a  designation  for  the  whole  of  the 

district.  We  have  already  referred  to  his 

eulogium  of  the  Pracya  people  who,  as  we  have  seen, 

unlike  the  Saurasenas  and  the  Saketas  were  free  from 

some  of  the  grossest  forms  of  sexual  abuse.2  The 

Commentary  here  explains  that  the  Pracyas  are  people 

to  the  east  of  the  Anga  country,  but  here  it  is 

inconsistent  with  its  own  statement  elsewhere  ;  we  have 

seen  that  according  to  the  Commentary  the  limits  of 

Vatsyayana’s  Madhyadesa  are  the  same  as  those  of 

Vasistha  in  his  Dharmasutra  and  hence  the  Pracya 

district  must  lie  to  the  east  of  PraySga,  or  Allahabad, 

where  that  Madhyadesa  ends.  As  we  shall  show  below, 

the  Commentator’s  knowledge  of  Eastern  India  was  far 

from  satisfactory  or  reliable,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 

question  that  Vatsyayana  has  used  the  word  Pracya 

in  its  usual  sense  since  the  Vedic  times,  viz.,  the  region 
♦ 

from  Allahabad  to  the  farthest  eastern  limits  of  India. 

In  describing  the  abuses  in  the  king’s  harem 
Viitsyayana  says  that  among  the  Pracyas,  a  number  of 

ladies — nine  or  ten  in  number — would 
ncrnd to^grv-.  combine  and  hide  a  common  lover  against 

discovery  ;3  besides,  he  refers  to  some 
general  customs  prevalent  in  Pracya  countries 


1  Sutras  22  and  25,  pp.  125  aud  126. 

2  n  mfii:  tiqwfrk  wait:  i 

Kamasutra,  p.  166* 

3  aw  gret  i 

Ibid,  p,  295. 
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(Pmcyopcarah)  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  king 
towards  his  many  wives1  and  also  to  the  temporary 
so-called  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  a  courtesan  by  a 
Nagaraka.® 

Of  the  countries  included  in,  the  Pracya  division* 
Vatsyayana  mentions  Ko&ala ,  but  as  he  speaks  of  it  only 
^  ,  ,  once,  in  describing  a  practice  which  it  had 

K  o  s  a  1  h  c?  * 

in  common  with  the  §trirajya%8  we  cannot 
be  sure  whether  it  is  the  northern  Kosaia  which  was  a 
part  of  the  Pracya  region,  or  the  Kosaia  in  the  south. 
But  Vatsyayana  mentions,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
Saketa,  the  capital  of  the  northern  Kosaia  country  in 
his  time. 

The  country  of  KMi  is  also  referred  to*  by 
Vatsyayana  when  speaking  of  the  Kasi-raja  Jayatsena 

who  was  murdered  by  his  master  of  the 
horse  when  out  on  an  affair  of  love. 
Vatsyayana  mentions  three  countries  of  the  Pracya 
Division,  V  a  n  g  a,  A  n  g  a  and  Kalinga  in  one 

passage  where  he  refers  to  the  love- 

.  *  <S  A  9 

andnKaiififa  episodes  of  the  royal  harem.  He  says  that 

Brahmins  of  the  city  under  the  pretext  of 
giving  flowers  to  the  ladies  enter  the  harem  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  king,  and  speak  with  them  from  behind 
a  curtain,  and  from  such  conversations  union  afterwards 

A 

takes  place.*  It  is  in  his  notes  on  this  passage  that  the 

1  tiarera  *i3ix 

«nsVf*rcfq  3  jraTfironwi:  sra&rx  smw- 

|  Ibid . ,  pp.  289 — 290. 

2  \  p  305. 

Ibid .,  p  126, 

4  1  Ihi(L'  p-  287 

5  Sue  Barton’s  Translation.  Reprint  1883.  p.  235. 
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commentator,  Yasodliara,  manifests  his  absolute  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  geography  of  eastern  India  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  Thus  he  says  that  the  Vangas  lived  to  the 
east  of  the  Lauhitya  or  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Angas  to 
the  east  of  the  Mahanadi  and  the  Kalinsras  to  the  south 
of  the  Gauda-visaya,  and  that  the  Gaudas  themselves  were 
a  Bracv a  people  living  in  Kamarupa.1  Except  with 
regard  to  the  situation  of  Kalihga  which  may  be  said  to 
be  practically  correct,  all  his  other  locations  are  absurd 
showing  that  he  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  this 
part  of  India. 

G  a  u  d  a  is  mentioned  several  times  by  YatsySyana 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  separate  kingdom  from 

Vahga  at  the  time  that  he  wrote  ;  thus 

0  a  u  d  a  of  V.  ° 

isapartof  ^  he  makes  a  separate  mention  of  the  love- 
ga  intrigues  in  the  king’s  harem  in  the  two 
countries,  though  they  are  virtually  of  the  same  character, 
in  as  much  as  he  says  that  among  the  Gaudas*  these 
intrigues  were  carried  on  [with  Brahmins,  relatives  and 
servants  etc.,2  that  is,  with  men  who  had  ordinarily 
access  to  the  harem  as  in  Vahga.  In  two  other  passages 
Vatsyayana  refers  to  the  sense  of  beauty  of  the  men 
and  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  the  women  of  Gaucja  : 
thus  while  comparing  the  various  fashions  of  dressing 
the  nails  by  men  in  different  parts  of  India,  he 
says,  “  Large  nails,  which  give  grace  to  the  hands,  and 
attract  the  heart  of  women  from  their  appearance,  are 
possessed  by  the  Bengalees.”3  Burton  here  translates 
‘  G<mdariam”  by  Bengalees.  In  another  passage  where 
Vatsyayana  compares  the  characteristics  of  the  women 

i  i  x^&tra,  p.  225. 

2  qferezra  ijWits  1  Ibid.,  p.  2l)4. 

3  Burton’s  Translation,  Reprint  1883,  pp.  52-3. 
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of  various  parts  of  India,  he  speaks  of  the  ladies  of  Gauda 
as  soft  and  sweet  in  their  speech,  full  of  love  and  tender 
in  their  bodies.1  Here  the  Commentary  explains 
Gaudyah  as  Purvadesabhavah,  and  evidently  Gauda  of 
Vatsyayana  is  northern  Bengal.  Vatsyayana  has  separa¬ 
tely  mentioned  Vanga  showing  that  it  formed  a  separate 
kingdom  comprising  the  eastern  districts  of  modern 
Bengal. 


Gauda  as  the  name  of  a  city,  a  country,  or  a  people,  is 

round  from  very  early  times  in  Indian 

Gauda  is  Bengal  ...  ,  .  .  Al  ,  „  _  •  *  ~ 

Everywhere  literture  including  the  works  of  Pacini  and 
Literature  ^Kautilya,  and  almost  every  where  it  appears 

to  refer  to  Bengal.  But  as  some  scholars 
have  expressed  a  doubt  about  it,  the  question  deserves  to 
he  very  carefully  examined.  Cunningham  expressed  $he 
opinion  that  the  ancient  Gauda  was  "only  a  sub-division, 
of  Uttara-Kosala”  2  as  against  the©  mediaeval  city 
Gauda  in  Bengal.3 4  Again,  the  late  Mr,  A.  M.  T.  Jackson 
also,  in  connection  with  an  inscription  wherein  the 
Rastrakftta  king,  Krsna  II,  is  declared  to  hdve 

been  Gauddndm  vinaycniratdrppana-guruh / 
observes  “It  is  too  often  assumed  that  in  the 
ten tli  century  and  earlier  the  name  Gauda 
means  Bengal.  I  think,  however,  that  this  is 
a  mistake  which  is  responsible  for  much  mis¬ 
reading  of  Indian  History.  It  was,  I  think,  Professor  R.  G. 
Bhandirkar  who  first  expressed  doubts  on  the  point, 
and  suggested  that  Gauda  meant  Gonda  in  Oudh.  The  key 
to  the  riddle  is  to  be  found  in  Alber uni's  notes  on  the 
‘VoelkertafeP  of  Varahamihira  (Sachau’s  Alberuni’s 


Doubts 
expressed  by 
Cunningham 
and  Jackson — 
entirely 
baseless 


1  *E5W*rc**il*r  •  1  Kdmasutra t  p.  127 

2  Reports  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  V ol,  1 .  p.  327 , 

3  Ibid.,  p.  328. 

4  Upigraphia  Indira.  IV,  p.  283. 
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India,  I,  300)  which  informs  us  that  Guda=»T&neshar.  This 
explains  why  the  SSrasvat  Brahmans  of  the  holy  Sarasv&ti 
are  the  Gaudas  par  excellence,  and  why  Gauda  and 
Vanga  are  mentioned  separately  in  the  Baroda  Grant  of 
812  A.D.  The  Gaudas  whom  Krsna  II  ‘humbled*  or 
'schooled*  were  therefore  the  rulers  of  ‘Hindustan’  in  the 
narrow  sense,  or  in  other  words  the  Gurjaras  themselves.”1 2 3 
Most  of  these  opinions  expressed  here  by  Mr.  Jackson 
can  be  clearly  shown  to  be  absolutely  wrong. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  tenth 

century,  no  serious  historian  now  doubts  that  the 
Gauda  emperor  Devapala  who  was  the  son  of  Rarnj&devi, 


a  sister  of  Krsna  II,2  belonged  to  Bengal 


Devapala  U 

§u  1  e  r  of 
e  n  §&  1  in 


point  need  not  be  expatiated  upon. 


Devapala  is  called  GanJesvara  in  Gurava  Misra’s  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  Garuda-pillar  at  Badal  in  the  Dinajpur  district 
in  nothern  Bengal,8  and  the  Gaudas  whom  Krsna  II  could 
have  taught  a  lesson  were  the  people  under  this  relative  of 
his.  In  the  Baroda  Grant  of  812  A.D.— no  doubt  he  refers  to 
the  Baroda  copper-plates,  dated  734  Saka-samvat  of  ILastra- 
kuta  Karka  II — Gaudendra  and  Vangapati  are  separately 
mentioned,4 *  because  north  western  and  eastern  Bengal 
formed  different  kingdoms  at  the  time,  while  the  very  fact 
that  they  are  mentioned  together  shows  that  these  kings 
were  close  neighbours.  Their  defeat  by  the  Pratiliftra- 
Gurjara  king  Vatsaraja  had  evidently  been  obtained 
before  Gopaat  the  founder  of  the  Pala  dynasty  of  Bengal, 

1  JR  A  8. 1905,  pp.  163-4. 

2  Sec  Gaudalehhamala ,  pp.  36-37. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  f 4. 

4  fits  ??  i  m 

Ant.  XII.  p.  160,  line,  0, 
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consolidated  Gauda,  Vanga  and  Magadlm  into  one  great 

empire. 

The  Rajatamngini  offers  clear  proof  that  so  far  west 

as  in  Kashmir  also  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 

K5j  atarangini  #  4 

refers  to  Gauda  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  Gauda  was 
in  B  e  n  g  a  1 

considered  to  he  in  Bengal  and  we  must 
remember,  as  Stein  observes,1  that  Kalhana  is  very 
reliable  and  precise  as  a  guide  to  the  scenes  of  his  narrative. 
Thus  we  read  of  King  Lalitaditya  who  reigned  in  th% 
early  years  of  the  eighth  century,  that  on  his  expedition 
of  conquest,  after  vanquishing  Yasovarman  a 
Kanyakubja, 14 his  army  proceeded  with  ease  to  the  Easter 
Ocean.  His  elephants,  which  there  sawT  the  land  0 
their  birth,  were  only  with  difficulty  induced  by  fchf- 
abuse  of  their  impatient  drivers  to  march  on  from  the 
Kalinga  country.  Numberless  elephants  joined  him 
from  the  Gauda  lands  as  if  attracted  by  friendship  for 
the  elephant  [carrying]  the  couch  of  Laksmi,  who  was 
attached  [to  the  king].  When  his  advanced  troops 
reached  the  Eastern  Ocean,  it  seemed  as  if  the  trunks 
of  the  hosts  of  his  war-elephants  grasped  in  the  waves 
the  hair  of  the  Ocean.”  2  Here  we  find  that  Gau#& 
was  near  the  Eastern  Ocean  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Kalihga  country,  so  that  it  was  no  doubt  Bengal, 
In  the  same  chapter,  Kalhana  also  speaks  of  the 
assassination  of  the  Gauda  King  who  had  sought  refuge 
in  Kashmir  and  of  the  wonderful  bravery  shown  by 
that  King’s  followers.3  Again  we  are  told  that 
LalitSditya’s  grandson,  JaySplda  who  reigned  in  thfe 
last  half  of  the  eighth  century,  while  travelling  incognito 
“entered  the  $ity  of*  Panijdravard liana,  subject  to  the 


1  Introduction  p.  85. 

%  MajaUtm&jUi,  IV.  H8-14#, 

8  IW.  IV.  838-888, 
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Kings  of  Gauda  and  [at  that  time]  protected  by  a 
prince  called  Jayanta,”1  and  farther  that  Jayapida 
married  the  daughter  of  Jayanta  and  "showed  there 
his  valour  by  defeating  even  without  preparation,  the 
five  Gauda  chiefs,  and  by  making  his  father-in  law 
their  sovereign/*2 *  Here  tl  0  fact  that  the  Gaudas 
were  ruling  at  Pau^lravardhana  shows  that  the  Gauda 
country  was  there  in  Bengal.  Whether  these  events 
are  to  be  regarded  as  based  upon  actual  historical  facts, 
or  as  creations  of  the  poet’s  fancy,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  was  some  historical  tradition  behind  it  and 
it  is  clear  that  there  were  some  relations  between  Kashmir 
and  Gauda  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  and  that  this 
Gauda  was  in  Bengal. 

Coming  to  the  seventh  century  we  have  the 
evidence  of  Rarmcarita  wherein  we  find  that 

la  th0  7th  Century  B&jy*vardhana  of  Thaneswar  which  Mr. 
Harycarita  shows  Jackson  considers  to  be  identical  with  the 

Gauda  i®  Bengal 

Gauda  country,  was  killed  by  thfe  Gauda- 
king  {Gaud&dhipay  Sasafika,  who,  Yuan  Chwang  tells 
us,  was  the  ruler  of  Kama su Varna  in  Bengal.4  There 
onn  therefore  be  no  room  for  doubling  that  in  tlte 
seventh  century  A.  O.  Gauda  was  a  part  of  Bengal. 

That  Gauda  meant  Bengal  in  the  sixth  century 
also  is  proved  to  a  certainty  by  the  Haraha  inscription 

In  the  6th  Century  the  reign  of  the  Maukhari  King 

Xstoavurman  of  554  A.  C.  (Vikramasamvat 
»n  the  sea  011)  stating  that  this  sovereign  made  “the 
Gaudas  living  on  the  seashore,  in  future  to  remain  within 

1  ZWf,  IV.  421. 

2  TbU. ,  IV.  46,  8. 

*  1  ‘ 

5  I  Bartaearita.  V<xhm>a  VI  ;  I.  C. 

Vidyftsfigara’e  Edition  ,•  p .  16 1 . 

4  Watters,  I.  p.  848  ;  Beal,  B% UdMst  Record*  p.  210. 
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their  proper  realm.”1  The  Gaudas  on  the  sea-coast 
could  certainly  not  have  lived  near  the  hills  in  the 
Gonda  district. 

Varahamihira  who  lived  about  the  same  time  as 

King  Isaoavarman that  is,  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 

century  after  (jhrist2  — in  his  Bfhat  8am- 
Varfihamihira7.  f  ,  . 

(6th  Century)  nita9  also  places  Gauda  m  the  immediate 

n^arVauV/ra  neighbourhood  of  Paundra  in  the  eastern 
andutkaia  regi0n,3  and  Vanga  and  Kalinga  in  the 

south-east  .  He  thus  gives  a  correct  position  for 
Gauda  and  Vanga,  and  the  Taneshar  of  Mr.  Jackson  is 
not  Gauda  but  Guda,  which  again,  is  only  the  second 
half  of  the  name  of  a  country  the  full  designation  of 
which  according  to  Varahamihira5  was  P  arid u  g  u  d ay 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  way  in  which  Bhattot- 
pala  r&ads  the  passage  in  his  celebrated  commentary 
on  the  Brhatsamhitd,  ;0  the  error  of  dividing  the  single 
name  into  two  is  most  probably  not  of  Albiruni  who 


1  f*erT 

3ft  fsfdt  I  1 n d-  Translated  by  Hirananda  Sastri.  M.  A.  Ej>, 


lnd .  XIV.  p.  !20. 


2 


Thibaut,  Pa he  as iddhdntikd  Introduction,  p.  LV. 


Brhatsamhitd  XIV.  5-7  Edited  by  Kern. 

'  s  *^ft^?ffW^gfP3?«nTs=araT:  i  lh>d  xlv.  *■ 

6  nWft<T--  I  I  qTUfJST:  1  SK^rSlT:  I  TT^^n:  I  Brhatsamhitd 

with  the  Commentary  of  Bhattotpala.  Vol.  I.p.  286.  Edited  by  M ahamahopSdhyaya 
SudhSkara  Dvivedi. 
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was  weli  acquainted  with  the  commentary,1  but  of 

the  Translator, 

The  same  location  of  Gauda  is  also  assigned  in  the 
work  of  Parasara  (one  of  the  very  early  Indian  astrono- 
Pftjfllara  (begin-  mers)  who  enumerates  the  countries  in  the 

ning  Christian  era)  1 

places  Gauda  east  in  the  order  Dtkala,  Pu^dra,  Karvata, 

near  Sam atata 

and  udra  ’  Samatata,  Udra, and  Gaudaka.2  Certainly  this 
indicates  clearly,  without  any  doubt,  that  with  the 
guidance  of  Parasara  we  have  to  look  for  Gaudaka 
in  the  same  region  as  Pundra,  Samatata,  and  Udra,  that 
is,  in  Bengal  and  not  in  the  Gonda  district.  We  must  also 
here  note  carefully  what  Kern  points  out  with  regard  to 
Far&sara’s  work  :  “Interesting  for  the  geography  of  India 
is  au  entire  chapter  which  Varahamihira  only  changing 
the  form,  but  leaving  the  matter  almost  intact,  has  given 
in  the  1 4th  chapter  of  Brihat  Samhita  ;  therefore  we  hare 
to  consider  that  chapter  as  really  representing  the 
geography  of  Parasara  tantra  or  perhaps  yet  more  ancient 
works.”3  Parasara’ s  exact  date  cannot  be  ascertained  but  as 
he  places  the  Yavanas,— Greeks— in  south-western  India, 
he  probably  belongs  to  the  period  about  the  beginning  qt 
the  Christian  era  to  which  period  Kern  assigns  Garga, 
another  ancient  astronomer  of  the  same  type  as 
par&sara.4 

In  the  fourth  century  before  Christ  we  meet  with  a 
mention  of  Gauda  in  the  Arthasastra  oft  Kautilya  who 
describes  a  variety  of  silver  called  “Gaudika  which  is  the 


1  Atbiruni's  India,  t,  p.  29$.  ^translated  by  Sacbaii. 

2  ...  f  MM.  Dvivedi’s  edition  of  Ma^omkita 
\ol  I,  p.  287. 

8  Introduction  to  Brhat  Samhita.  p.  32; 

£  Ibid.  p.  40, 
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product  of  a  country  known  as  Gauda.”1  The  ancient  com 
K  a  u  t  i 1  y  a  mentarv  of  Bhattasvamin  here  explains  that 

speaks  of  the  *  t  * 

silver  of  g  a  u  <i  a  Gaudikam  or  Gaulikam  was  the  silver  from 

which  must  havc 

been  Bengal  Kamarupa  (  Kdmarupajam ).*  Here  his 
geography  is  a  little  faulty  like  that  of  Yasodhara  who 
3alls  tlie  Gaudas,  as  we  have  seen  before,  a  Pr&cya  people 
living  in  Kamarupa.  Evidently' to  commentators  living 
in  the  far  south  or  west,  the  distance  between  Bengal 
and  Kamarupa  which  are  contiguous  countries,  was 
immaterial,  especially  as  the  boundaries  varied  quite 
often  with  the  advent  of  every  ambitious  monarch. 
The  commentators  prove  at  least  the  fact  that  according 
to  Indian  tradition,  Gauda  was  in  the  East  and  not 
in  the  region  near  Thanes  war  or  Gonda.  We  may 
also  observe  that  Kautiiya's  name  for  Kamarupa  is 
Para-Lauhitya ,3  or  ‘the  Trans-Lauhitya  country*—- 
the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  Brahmaputra. 
Evidently  therefore  Kautilya’s  Gauda  was  not  KamarUpa, 
but  must  haVe  been  the  same  as  the  Gauda  of  Parasara 
who  was  not  much  removed  from  him  in  date. 

It  must  now  be  amply  dear  that  the  country  that 
was  known  as  Gauda  in  ancient  times,  was  a  part 
ji  Bengal  and  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  it  is  in 

Bengal  also  that  we  have  to  locate  the 
pLnini  must  have  Gaudapum  of  Panini4  who  says  that 
G^Vda in1  Bengal  when  tlie  words  Arista  and  Gauda  stand 

before  the  word  pura  so  as  to  form  the 
words  Aristapura,  and  Gaudapura,  the  acute  accent  is  placed 

t  gpcsrfcd  ^  3  \ 

Arthasastra ,  p.  86.  Translation,  Shama  Sastri,  p.  10-5. 

2  serwpTsf  i 

Bhattasvamin  on  Arthsastra.  See  JBORS.  \ ol  Xl.  Pt.  ll,  p,  62 
8  Arikakastra ,  p.  78. 

4  g*  m'arg  i  vi,  99-100. 

10 
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on  the  final  syllable  of  the  first  member.  The  only  pura  or 
city  bearing  the  name  of  Gauda  at  any  time  was  situated  in 
Bengal.  No  city  of  the  same  name  occurs  in  the  Gonda 
district  or  anywhere  else  in  India. 

The  only  passage  that  shows  the  existence  of  a  Gauda 
country  in  the  Gonda  district  is  found  in  a  verse  that 

occurs  in  the  list  of  kings  of  the  lksvaku 

A  Gauda-desa 
near  S'ravasti  is 

mentioned  only  ,  i  *  ,  2 

in  some  Puranas  Puranas,  as  pointed  out  by  Cunningham, 

where  Sravasti  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Sravasta  of  that  dynasty  in  the  Gauda-desa.  The  corres¬ 
ponding  passage  in  the  other  Puranas,  for  example,  Vayu , 
Vimu ,  Bhagavata  etc.,  speaks  of  the  foundation  of  Sravasti 
king  Sravasta  but  does  not  mention  the  Gauda-desa. 
This  Gauda  therefore  must  have  been  merely  a  San- 
scritizatien  by  some  writers  of  the  local  name  Gonda  and 
hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  was  very  rarely  used  in 
literature.  It  is  nowhere  found  in  any  record  of 

historical  importance  whether  literary  or 

It  occurs  nowhere 

else  in  Literature  epigraphical,  it  is  only  an  unimportant  local 

or  Inscription  •  i  •  •  •  ^  •  >.  «  ■  i 

name  Sanscntized  m  imitation  of  the 
Gauda  par  excellence  in  Bengal.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
Buddhist  literature  where  Sravasti  and  the  country  around 
is  frequently  referred  to,  Gauda  is  nowhere  mentioned. 
The  Gauda  of  Kautilya  and  early  geographical  works  and 
of  inscriptions  was  no  doubt,  in  Bengal  ;  it  acquired  a 
great  political  importance  since  the  later  Gupta  times, 
and  even  before  that,  formed  a  well-known  province  of 
Eastern  India.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Gaudapura  of  Ptoini  was  the  capital  of  this  Gauda 
country. 

1  sicuri it  i 

fSrfwiT  ita  sjppRft  fpfaswr:  n 

Matsyapurana,  12.  80.  VahgavSsi  edition.  This  passage  has  been  quoted  by 
Mr.  B.C.  Maasumdar,  JR  AS*  1905,  p.  4 12, 

2  Arch .  Surv.  Rep.  I.  p»  827. 
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In  culture  the  Gaudas  had  won  a  distinct  position 


for  themselves  in  early  times  and  created  an  independent 


style  of  poetic  composition — the  Gaudi-riti , 


We  have  already  seen  Banabhatta  speak 
of  Sasanka,  the  king  of  Bengal  (Karnasu  varna  of  Yuan 


Oh  wan  g)  as  Gaudadhipa .  When  the  same  author  in  one 
of  the  introductory  verses  1  to  his  Harsacarita  speaks 
of  the  fondness  for  a  display  of  sonorous  words  ( aksara - 
dambara)  as  the  characteristic  of  the  people  of  Gauda, 
he  cannot  mean  by  tl*e  word  any  other  country  than 
Bengal.  Dandin,  the  author  of  the  Kdvyadarsa ,  who  also  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  the  same 
time  as  Bana,  i.e.,  the  seventh  century  after  Christ, 
expatiates  at  some  length  on  the  differences  of  tne  two 
styles  of  Yidarbha  and  Gauda  and  besides,  speaks  of  them 
as  the  Southern  (Daksinatya)  and  the  Eastern  (Paurastya) 
styles.8  This  characterisation  of  the  Gaudi  as  the 
Paurastya  or  the  Eastern  style  shows  that  the  Gauda  of 
D  indin  must  have  been  in  Eastern  India  and  without 
doubt,  Bengal,  in  as  much  as  we  find  bis  contemporary, 
Bana,  placing  Gauda  in  Bengal. 

A  comparison  with  the  Natyasastra  of  Bliarata 
and  the  Kdvyamtmamsi  of  Bajasekhara  leaves,  more¬ 
over,  no  room  for  doubt  that  Gauii-riti  was  the  style 


Kjjv j,  darsa  c  lited  by  Jivananda  Vidyasagara, 
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of  Bengal*  Thus  the  NdtyaMstm  which  is  much  earlier 
than  Kdvyddarfa,  mentions  four  styles  ( pravrttis \— 
Avanti,  Pancala-madhyama,  Daksinatya  and  Ocjra- 
M^gadhi,1  of  which  the  last  two  correspond  to  the 
Yaidarbht  and  Gaudi  styles  of  Dandin 6  and  it  is 
apparent  that  what  Bharata  calls  Odra-MSgadbl 
or  the  style  of  Orissa-Magadha  is  called  Gaadt 
or  Paurastya  by  Dandin,  and  Bharata  expressly  tells  us 
that  his  Odra-M&gadhi  flourished  in  Bengal,  Orissa,  Maga- 
•dha,  Pragjyotisa,  Tamralipta  and  the  adj6ining  countries3. 
That  this  Odra-Magadhi  is  identical  with  Gaudi  is 
made  clear  by  R&jesekhara  who  shows  the  connection 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later  ways  of  enumeration  ; 
he  says  that  in  the  countries  Anga,  Vanga,  Suhma,  Brah¬ 
ma,  Pundra,  etc,  the  Odra-Mdgadhi  Fravvtti  and  the 
Gaudiyd  Rlii  were  prevalent  and  he  cites  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  a  verse  describing  the  Gauda  iadies  ( Gdudanganasu ).4 
There  can,  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the  G  a  u  d  i-r  1 1  i 
of  the  rhetoricians  refers  to  Ben, gal. 

SfvW  u 

ISharatiya-Natya-^as^am,  VI.  26,  Edited  by  Grosset. 

%avyadarkat  1.  40. 

3*rr  5T3f*rT  $  ?jt  ngr&BT:  i 
Hurhwpjfpjfr  WFIT  II 

Nt'.,  Grosset,  XIV.  45-47. 

4  w wnfii- 
fnitWN  W  i  m  i  nt  gf  fofre- 

i  ayipyi^^iPi  ?pn  <wKw<[3gi»minifci<regKnw» 

^11^  y$F  flflu  I  Xavyamimamsa,  Gaekwad’s  Oriental  Scries  No.  1  ;  edited 

by  C.  D.  Dalai  and  R.  Anantakrishna  Shastry,  p.  8  ;  for  0  dr  amag  ad  hi  the  text  wrongly 
gives  raudrairiagadhi,  but  the  learned  editors  fgive  the  correct  renting  .Jn  t^eir  n<>t§ 
(p.  3  of  notes). 
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The  country  of  Paundrais  not  mentioned  by  Vatsyayana, 
but  is  once  referred  to  by  the  Commentary  to  illustrate 

the  sport  of  Kadamba-yuddha  in  which,  it  is 
p  a  «  n  d  r  a  sajj  that  instead  of  the  soft  balls  of  Kadamba- 

flower,  the  Paundras  used  sticks  and  stones*.  Mithila 
is  similarly  mentioned  by  the  commentator  in  connection 
with  a  local  sport  2. 

The  only  other  place  that  Vatsyayana  mentions  in 
Eastern  India  is  Pataliputra  at  the  request  of  the  cour- 

tesans  of  which  city,  Dattaka  composed  his 
1PU  ra  monograph  on  the  section  of  the  Kama s&stra 
dealing  with  them  3,  Beside  this,  Yasodhara,  the  Com¬ 
mentator,  considers  Pataliputra  to  be  implied  by  the 
t6rm  Nagara  in  two  passages  of  Vatsyayana,  it 
being  perhaps,  in  his  opinion,  the  ‘nagara'  par 
excellence  :  thus  he  explains  the  word  Na gar  iky  ah 
in  a  passage  by  Patalipufrikyah * ,  and  Nagarakah  in 
another,  by  Pataliputrakah* .  Yasodhara  has  not 
stated  on  what  authority,  or  from  what  considerations, 

Nagara  is  he  was  to  offer  this  explanation,  but  bear- 
not  Pataliputra  jng  jn  mjn(i  his  poor  knowledge  of  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  Eastern  India,  as  we  have  seen  before,  this 
identification  is  not  worthy  of  any  serious  consideration. 
We  can,  therefore,  have  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  his 
identification  as  a  mere  haphazard  guess.  Besides,  the 
very  fact  that  Vatsyayana  mentions  Pataliputra  expressly 
when  speaking  of  Dattaka,  precludes  the  supposition  that 

Aamastttra,  p.  65, 

Ibid ,  p.  64. 

I  Ibid.  p.  6' 

4  f  fe  \  \  Ibid,  p.  l2~> 
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Gonarda  in 
Eastern  India 


he  should  use  another  word  when  speaking  of  the  same 
place  in  a  different  part  of  the  same  book.  We  shall 
presently  discuss  the  question  of  the  location  of 
Vatsy  ay  ana’s  Nagara. 

Another  country  which  was  apparently  in  the  Pracya 
division  is  Gonarda,  implied  in  tho  name  Gonardiya  of 

one  of  the  predecessors  of  Vatsyayana1.  It 
is  doubtful,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out2, 
whether  this  Gonardiya  is  the  same  as  the  grammarian 
Gonardiya  and  Kielhorn  is  most  probably  right  in 
bolding  that  the  latter  cannot  be  the  same  person  as 
Patanjali,  the  author  of  the  Mahabhasya3.  The  country 
of  Gonarda  is  located  by  some  Indian  scholars  in  Kashmir, 
and  by  others  in  Oudh4,  The  first  view  has  its  origin  pro¬ 
bably  in  a  fancied  connection  with  the  Kashmir  kings 
called  Gonanda ®,  or  rather  Gonarda ,  as  they  are  more 
correctly  styled  by  Kalhana6.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  Gonarda  was  the  Punjab  as  Mr.  N.  L.  Dey  does, 
because  it  was  conquered  by  Gonarda  of  Kashmir7.  All 
that  we  can  say  with  certainty  about  the  location  of 
Gonarda  is  that  it  is  a  country  in  the  Eastern  Division  of 
India.  The  Kasika-vrtti  gives  the  example  Gonardiya 
in  illustration  of  the  rule  of  Panini  according  to  which 
the  suffix  4 cha ’  is  aded  to  names  of  Pracya  countries 
whose  first  vowel  is  V  or  ‘o’8.  Again,  the  Matsya- Parana 


1  See  ante,  p.  3ff. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  11-12. 

8  Indian  Antiquary ,  vol.  xv,  pp.  87ff.  and  Vol.  xvi.  pp.  10-lrf. 

4  wi  ^  swfis  f fa  i 

MM.  Pandit  S'ivadatta  D.  Kudala  in  his  edition  of  the  Mahabhasya.  Int.  p.,  16  f  n.  3 

5  Cunningham,  Rep.  Arch.  Survey ,  Vol.  II,  p.  10. 

6  Stein,  Rayatarhgini ,  Int.  p.  59. 

7  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Indian  Geography  Gonardia 

8  ffrai  I  Panini.  I.  1,  75. 

Ko&ikd-vrtti  on  the  above. 
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mentions  Gonarda  as  a  country  in  the  P  racy  a  or  East¬ 
ern  division  along  with  Pragjyotisa,  Pundra,  Yideha, 
T&mralipta,  Magadha  etc1.  .  The  same  statement  is  also 
found  in  the  Brahmandapurana  \  Var&hamihira,  how¬ 
ever,  places  Gonarda  in  the  s  mth3  but  the  location  in 
Eastern  India  seems  to  be  the  correct  one, as  it  is  supported 
by  the  Ka&ikivrtti ,  and  its  situation  near  Ayodhya  would 
tally  with  this  view. 

Southern  India  is  designated  hv  Vatsyayana  both  as 
IDaksinapatha  as  well  as  Daksin  H-ya%  and  in  some  cases, 

he  speaks  in  general  of  the  D&ksin&tyas 
ora  kD  ai^fnatVa  or  the  people  of  the  South,  while  in 

—the  Southern  Division  , ,  ,  . .  „ 

other  passages  he  mentions  some  of 
the  individual  provinces  making  up  the  southern  region. 
With  regard  to  the  area  comprised  in  the  Southern  Divi¬ 
sion,  the  Commentator  explains  that  the  country  to  the 
south  of  the  river  Narmada  or  Nerbudda  was  called 
Daksinapatha^  ;  this  agrees  well  with  the  limit  fixed 
by  ll&jasekhara  in  his  Kavyamimamsa  where  we  are  told 
that  Daksinapatha  lies  to  the  south  of  the  city  of  Mahis- 
mati6,  that  is,  M&ndhata  on  the  Nerbudda6  ; 
Bharata  in  his  Ndtyasdstra  which  belongs  to  about  the 
same  period  as  Kamasutra 7  also  gives  a  definition  of 
Daksinapatha  which  virtually  agrees  with  the  above  :  he 
says  that  Daksin&patha  is  the  area  containing  the  moun¬ 
tains  Mahendra,  Malaya,  Sahya  etc,  and  besides,  that  the 
Ddksindtya  or  the  southern  style  (pmvrtti)  is  found 

i  pirn  i 

arm STTSSTT  SRq^T:  H 

Matsya-Pturaiui,  ch  114.  V.  45. 

2  B rahm and O—p'uraiia ,  Bfaa.  16. 

3  Brhat-Samhito, ,  ch.  XIV.  12. 

4  SOT^TT  I  /bid.  p.  126. 

5  <rert  3%nrm:  i  KaVyamimatma,  p.  93. 

6  Fleet,  JRAS.,  19 10,  p,.  444. 

7  Winternitz.  Gischichte  derlndische/i  Litteratur,  III,  p.  3  f.n.  3, 
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in  vogue  in  ail  the  countries  between  the  Yindhyas  and 
the  Southern  Sea*. 

Daksinapatha  is  mentioned  by  Vatsyayana  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  custom  of  marriage  with  the  daughter 

of  the  maternal  uncle  in  that  region2 
E&& k^fnsYy a’s  and  the  Daksin&tyas  are  referred  to  four 
noted  by  v.  times.  One  peculiar  custom  of  the  South 

is  referred  to  by  him  as  consisting  of  something  like 
circumcision3.  Vatsyayana  refers  to  the  peculiar  way 
in  which  the  Daksinatyas  dress  their  finger-nails  as 
distinguished  from  the  Gaudas,  while  the  Maharastrakas, 
he  assures  us,  follow  a  middle  course4.  The  Daksinatyas, 
says  Vatsyayana,  are  also  characterised  by  a  fondness 
for  delivering  artistic  strokes  at  ladies  in  their  amorous 
sports  as  an  expression  of  strong  passion5.  This 
was  a  local  custom  with  them  and  Vatsyayana  gives 
several  examples  from  the  court  life  of  the  South.  The 
women  of  the  South,  says  he,  bear  on  their  bodies 
marks  of  these  strokes6  which  sometimes  weve  so 


i  w&fr  mm  mzi  fow  \ 

sfavwHT  i^rr  t  u 

it  g  ftm:  n 

Bharatiya  Sat yasiistra  Edited  by  Grosset  XI V.  39 — 61. 

2  I  Knmaxutra.  p.  200* 

3  i  /hid  p.  371. 

/hid.  p.  115.  \ 

^5 

V*1  gg  Ihid'  PP-  H7~8 

p.  l-pj. 
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violent  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  lives.  It  was  by 
just  such  a  stroke — the  Kartari  imparted  on  the  head 
—that  Kuntala  Satakarni  Satavahana  killed  his 
chief  queen,  Malayavati,1  the  Chola  king  killed  the 
courtesan,  Citrasena,  by  a  similar  stroke  on  the  chest, 
called  K  i  l  a  in  the  technical  language  of  the  Kamasutra 2, 
and  a  stroke,  the  Y  i  d  d  h  a,  aimed  at  the  forehead  of 
a  dancing  girl  by  Naradeva,  who,  as  the  Commentary 
informs  us,  was  Chief  of  the  Paiidya  king’s  forces,  made 
her  lose  an  eye.3  Besides,  he  refers  to  an  evil  practice  of 
the  Daksinatyas4. 

Besides  the  general  mention  of  the  people  of  the 
Deccan,  Vatsyayana  delineates  some  peculiarities  in  the 

Dravida  and  character  of  the  women  of  D r  a v i d a  .(Dram 
v  a  n  a  v  a  s  i  dyah  )3  and  Vanavasi  (Vdtwvdsikyahy  „ 

Yasodhara,  whose  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  the 
East,  as  we  have  seen,  was  quite  lamentable,  shows  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  location  of  the  countries  of  the 
South.  Thus  he  says,  the  Dravida  Viqaya  was  to  the 
south  of  the  Karaata  country7  ( Kanara  of  modern 
days  )  and  the  Vanavdsa-visaya 9  he  says,  was  to  the  east 
of  the  province  of  Konkana8.  In  connection  with 
this  mention  of  Vanavdsi  by  Vatsyayana,  Mahamaho- 
padhyaya  Kara prasad  Sastri  in  his  lectures  on  Magadhan 
Literature  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  ancient 
name,  Vaijayantl,  ‘‘became  Vanavasi  about  the  begin- 

1  mm&n  srara)  i  h*w.»  p.  149. 

2  rfmilt  fk  mm  1 ,bid-  p-  149. 

3  prftrf^  ^  \  The  Commentary 

explains,  qHPBKCTFI  I  *Wd.,  p-  149. 

4  SpihRt  <TR1#T  Ibid.,p.  141. 

s  i  lua..  p.  127. 

qferfwit  Ensmftmn  |bi  l-  p-  127. 

7  sfasfwi:  1  iwa  p.  127. 

8  qsfrffudWIKI.  Wiwftwi  I  IW1.  p.127. 
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ning  of  the  Christian  era”1,  and  thence  he  derives 
an  argument  in  favour  of  his  theory  that  V&tsyayana  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  first  century  A.*C.  But  we  find  from 
inscriptions  that  the  name  Vaijayanti  continued  for  several 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Thus  we  find  Vinhukada- 
Cutukulananda  Satakanni  calls  himself  Vaijayant  i — 
p  u  r  a-r  a  j  a  in  an  inscription  on  a  pillar  in  front  of  the 
Kallesvara  temple  at  Malavalli  in  the  Shikarpur  Taluka 
of  Mysore.^  As  Fleet  observes,  “This  king  of  Yaijayanti, 
that  is  Banawasi  in  the  North  Kanara  district,  Bombay, 
may  be  referred  to  any  time  in  or  about  the  first  or  second 
century  A.  D. :J”  In  a  later  inscription  on  the  same  pillar 
the  Kadamba  king,  Sivakhada-Vamma  or  Sivaskanda- 
varman  calls  himself  the  ‘lord  of  Yaijayanti’  and  Rice  has 
“marked  its  date  as  about  250  A.  D.4’’ 

Vatsyayana  also  mentions  Yidarbha  or  Berar 
twice  in  his  work  in  connection  with  the  abuses  in  the 

king’s  harem5,  and  the  Commentary 
Vidarbha  explains  that  the  country  to  the  south  of 
guVmVka  Kalanjara  was  called  Vidarbha6.  Another 

people,  the  Yatsagulmas  are  also 
mentioned  in  the  same  connection  as  the  Yaidarbhas 
and  are  to  some  extent  characterised  by  similar  abuses  ; 
among  both  these  peoples,  we  are  informed  by  Vatsy&- 
yana,  beautiful  women  were  sent  to  the  king’s  harem7. 
This  agreement  is  not  to  lie  wondered  at,  in  as  much 

1  At  ag  ad  turn  Literature,  p.  87. 

2  Epigraphia  Carnatica ,  Vol.  vii,  p,  251. 

3  JHAS.  1905.  pp.  304-5. 

4  Ep.  Car.  vii.  Introduction,  p.  6. 

Ks.  pp.  2^7  aud  294. 

Ibid.,  j*.  287  ^nd  p.  294.  C'f.  Note  5. 
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as  we  learn,  from  Rajasekhara’s  Kavyamimamsa 
that  V  a  t  s  a  g  u  1  m  a  was  a  city  in  the  Y  i  d  a  r- 
b  h  a  s  and  that  it  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  god  of 
love1.  The  Commentator,  Yasodhara,  says  that  in  the 
Daksinapatha  there  were  two  brothers  called  Y  a  t  s  a  and 
Gulma,  and  the  country  where  they  lived  was  designat¬ 
ed  Yatsagulma2.  Evidently  he  had  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  place  and  his  information  was  gathered  from  some 
such  work  as  Ksemendra’s  Brhatkathdmanjari  where  we 
are  told  that  Somasarma,  a  Daksinatya  Brahmin  had 
two  sons  named  Yatsa  and  Gulma3  whose  nephew 
(sister’s  son)  was  Gunadhya,  the  author  of  the  Bvhatkatha , 
the  great  storehouse  of  stories  in  Paisaci  Prakrit. 
The  same  story  is  told  also  in  the  Kathcisaritsagara 4, 
and  the  two  brothers  Y  a  t  -s  a  and  Gulma  are  also 
mentioned  there  ;  but  in  neither  of  these  stories  is  there 
any  record  of  the  foundation  of  the  city*  which,  as  we 
learn  from  Rajasekhara,  was  situated  in  Berar.  By  the 
time  that  Yasodhara  wrote  his  Commentary,  the  name 

Yatsagulma  must  have  gone  out  of  use. 

* 

The  people  of  the  Andhra  country,  which  the 
Commentator  tells  us,  was  in  the  Daksinapatha,  to  the 
,  e&st  of  the  Karnata-Y i  saya5,  is  referred 

Andhra  ,  4 

to  several  times.  The  Andhra  ladies  are 
referred  to  in  two  passages®  and  VatsySyana  speaks 

Karyumimamsa,  p.  10. 

ffij  SJrft e:  \Kamusutra,  p.  288 

3  %aT?T:  WflTOwfa:  I 

a  arai  ssw  emr  it 

-O 

Jirhath*  tl>  am  my  art .  Kavyamalit  edition,  I.  3  4 

4  Katliasaritsagara .  Lambaka  l.  Taranga  6.  Nivnayasilgara  e<ln. .  p.  1  off. 

5  I  KHmamtm  ,  p.  128. 

I  /hid,  p.  128  and  p.  135  ■ 
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of  a  custom  by  which  a  newly  married  damsel  among 
the  Andhras  was  sent  to  the  king’s  harem  on  tire 
tenth  day  with  some  presents1 

The  Maharastrakas  whose  country  is  located 
by  Yasodhara  between  the  Narmada  and  the  Kariiate 
,,  ,  district2,  are  mentioned  in  two  passages,  one 

of  which  refers  to  the  method  of  dressing 
the  finger-nails  of  the  men8  and  the  other  gives  some 
characteristics  of  the  ladies4  who  are  .said  to  have  been 
fond  of  all  the  sixty-four  Pan  cal  a  arts. 

Another  indirect  mention  of  a  southern  country  is 
that  implied  in  the  name  of  Dandakya,  the  Bhoja 
_  king  who  met  with  extermination  along 

U  n  (I  E  K  R 

with  his  whole  family  and  kingdom  for 
ravishing  a  Brahmin  girl®.  This  is  one  of  those  passages 
which  have  apparently  been  quoted  by  YatsySyana  from 
the  Arthas&stra  of  .Kautilya.0  The  story  is  related  in 
the  Uttarakanda  of  Ramayana *  how  the  flourishing 
dominions  of  Dandakya  were  changed  into  the  forest  of 
Dandaka.  The  Bhoja  kings  ruled  in  the  south  not  only  at 
the  time  of  Kautilya  but  also  much  earlier  ;  they  go  back 
without  any  doubt  to  the  age  of  the  Brahmanas ,  and  most 
probably,  even  so  far  back  as  the  Bgvedic  period.  Thus  we 
are  told  by  a  passage  in  the  Aitareya  Brahnana  that  in 
the  south,  the  kings  of  the  Satvats  were  called  Bhojas  and 

ftqyqgg  gyngHWW.  i  lbid->  p  m- 

3  sngffltygmmrfea  wfwpg^pnfirfa  i  lbid  -  p-  us 

i  'I  JlfT- 

nfew:  I  pp.  126  127. 

A  > 

s  *rar  sim  *ibt:  ^  ft* 

5fT^J  |  Ibid.,  p.  24. 

6  Eng.  tran.s.  of  Kautiya’s  Arthasvrtru  by  S.  Shamasastry,  Introduction,  p.  xi\ 

7  Bombay  edition.  Chapters  1/2-94. 

8  Ait.  Bt .  viii.  14, 
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a  passage  in  the  Bgveda 1  mentions  Pakasthaman,  the 
Bhoja  ;  besides,  other  passages  in  the  Rgveda  and  the 
comments  in  the  Brhaddevata  on  them,  show  clearly 
that  Bhoja  as  the  designation  of  a  line  of  kings  was 
well  known  in  the  Rgvedic  era2. 

A  western  division  with  general  characteristics  is 
not  mentioned  by  Vatsyayana  and  it  appears  that  there 

was  no  uniformity  of  character  and  habits 
dTvTsVou0  r  u  *n  Western  India  as  in  the  Pracya  country 

and  the  Baksinatya.  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  land  of  the  five  rivers  with  the  Indus  as 
the  sixth,  i.e.,  the  Punjab  in  the  north-west  in  connection 
with  the  U  d  i  e  y  a  division  and  only  the  countries  in 
the  South-West  now  remain  to  be  dealt  with.  Vatsyayana 

mentions  the  ladies  of  Malava  and 
a  v  LVti  and  A  v  a  n  1 13 * 5,  the  former  being  properly  the 

Eastern  or  P  u  r  v  a-M  a  1  a  v  a  with  its 
capital  at  Yidisa,  and  the  latter,  Western  or  A  p  a  r  a- 
Malava  with  its  capital  at  Ujjayini  as  the  Commentary 
correctly  points  out*.  A  vault  and  Malava  are  also  sepa¬ 
rately  mentioned  in  Bharata’s  Ndtf/asastra  where  we  are 
told  that  the  people  of  Avantt,  So  rostra,  Malava  etc. 
have  the  same  style  as  Avantt'.  Another  name  for 
eastern  Malava  was  A  k  a  r  a  as  we  find  from  Brhat - 
Sarjfihitd  which  mentions  Akara  among  the  countries 
in  the  South  West*  as  also  from  several  inscriptions 
of  the  Sstavahanas  where  we  find  Akara  and  Avantt 


1  R.  V.  viii.  3,  *24. 

2  The  matter  his  bsen  exhaustively  dealt  with  by  me  in  Aryan  Occupation  cf 

Eastern  India ,  p*  46  and  pp  59-A2. 

3  Knwaxutra,  p.  125. 

•*  I  tfT  j  Ibid.  p.  l  ■>.-». 

5  *ihr=iT  *TT<yfqT^P4T  l  -V<tfyaka#tra  xiii.  20  (KavyamalT 

win.)-  Oiossot  etc.  (xiv  } 

Brhat-Samhita  XlV.  18. 
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mentioned  side  by  side1.  These  inscriptions  and  also  coins 
go  to  show  that  the  two  Malavas  were  by  the  first 
century  A.D.  included  in  the  empire  of  the  $ata- 
v&hanas2,  but  with  the  disruption  of  that  empire, 
they  must  have  again  become  independent,  as  their 
separate  treatment  by  Vatsyayana  shows. 

The  A  b  h  1  r  a  a  are  mentioned  prominently,  The 
Abhira  ladies  are  said  to  be  the  same  in  their  likes  and 

dislikes  with  the  ladies  of  Malava3,  and 
the  love  intrigues  of  the  ladies  in  the 
harems  of  Abhira  kings  are  also  referred  to.  In  this 


The  A  b  h  1  r  a  g 


connection  we  are  told  that  the  Abhira  harem  was  defend¬ 
ed  bv  guards  who  bore  the  designation  of  Kmtriyas \ 
showing  that  the  Abhlras  themselves  had  not  yet  acquired 
the  status  of  Ksatriyas  audl  it  seems  that  these  latter 
were  employed  as  guardians  of  the  royal  seraglio,  in 
consideration  of  the  lesser  chance  of  their  communication 
with  the  ladies  than  of  warders  taken  from  their  own  clan. 
An  Abhira  Kottaraja  or  king  of  Kotta,  which,  the 
Commentator  informs  us,  was  a  place  in  Gurjarata  (modern 
Gu]rat)  is  mentioned  as  an  illustration  of  the  dangers 
to  kin^s  in  entering  the  houses  of  others  on  love  intrigues. 
/The  Commentary  gives  the  detail  that  this  Abhira  king 
had  entered  the  house  of  Sresthl  Vasumitra  to  meet  his 
wife,  and  there  he  was  assassinated  by  a  washerman 
employed  by  the  king’s  brother  who  had  a  claim  to 
the  throne5. 


1  Ep.  fad.  VI II,  p.  44^and  p.  60. 

2  Cfimb.  Hist.  I,  p«  533. 

I  Kuinamtrat  p.  125- 

4  suwsflnaftwmq.  i  imu.  r>.  294. 

5  ^1?'  *ira  wrt.  aw  fnrRnmftRtwtf , 

Ibid.,  p.  287. 
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8  a  u  r  8  s  t  r  a  k  a  s,  or  the  people  of  Surastra,  that 
is,  the  peninsula  of  Kathiawar,  are  mentioned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  pratice  of  the  city  as  well  as  the 
o/ Kathiawar a  country  women  among  them,  of  living  in 

the  royal  harem  either  individually  or  in 
a  body  for  sporting  with  the  king1  Lata  or  Northern 

Kathiawar  is  referred  to  twice, — some 
ern  feathiawa°rltb  characteristics  of  the  ladies  of  Lata  being 

given  in  one  passage2  and  those  of  the 
men  in  another3. 

The  people  of  Aparanta  are  referred  to  several 
times;  in  one  passage  the  Aparanta  ladies  are  said  to 

resemble  those  of  Lata4,  and  another  refers 
tho  Wet  tern  to  an  immoral  custom  prevalent  among  the 
Coabt.ime  Aparanta  people  that  they  sent  their  own 

handsome  wives  to  kings  and  high  officers  in  order  to 
win  their  favour3.  A  third  passage  states  that  in 
Aparanta,  the  king’s  harem  was  not  so  strictly  guarded  as 
in  other  parts  of  India6  As  regards  the  location  of 
the  province,  the  Commentary  says  that  the  Aparanta 
country  was  situated  near  the  Western  Sea7.  It  is  i.ow 
generally  considered  to  be  “Northern  Konkan  with  a 
capital  at  Surparaka  (now  Sopara)  ”8  but  very  often 
the  name  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  designate  a 
mucli  wider  region  from  Malabar  to  Sindh.  Kalidasa,  for 


t  nsiJ&Wr  srorfesrt 

i ]bid- p-  287“8* 

3  I  Ibid.,  p.  103— 

4  Sec  note  2. 

Ibid.,  p.  287. 

<3  I  Ibid.,  p.  294- 

7  I  ibid.  p.  i;s. 

8.  Cam.  Rid ,  I.  p.  60 
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example,  appears  to  have  used  the  word  in  its  literal  sense 

of  ‘  the  land  on  the  western  boundary  line” 

Kslidasa’s  * 

a  pa  rant  a  or  the  “  western  marches”  including  the 

includes  tj^ie  entire  ^ 

coast  from  entire-coast  line  from  Malabar  to  Sindh. 

Malabar  to  Sindh  _  .  ^  . 

He  makes  Kaghu  cross  the  oahya  range  or 
the  Western  Ghats  between  the  two  peaks  Malaya  and 
Dardura1  which  are  no  doubt  Dodabetta  in  the  Nilgiri 
District  and  the  Anaimalai  hills  of  which  the  highest 
is  the  Anaimudi  peak  ;  here  is  in  fact  the  well-known 
Palghat  gap  whicfy  forms  the  only  wide  opening  through 
the  Western  Ghats  in  these  regions  and  through  which 
the  Railway  line  crosses  the  Ghats.  Next,  we  are  told 
that  Raghu’s  immense  army,  bent  upon  conquering  the 
Aparanta  country,  filled  up,  as  it  were,  the  narrow  strin 
of  land  between  the  Ghats  and  the  Sea,  and  the  very 
&ext  verse  takes  us  to  Kerala  characterised  by  its  noble 
palms2  and  extending,  in  its  widest  signification,  as 
far  north  as  Kangarote  river  near  Goa  in  North 
Kanara3.  Immediately  after  this,  the  poet  speaks  of 
the  date  palms4  which  flourish  most  in  the  north, 
especially  in  the  dry,  arid  regions  of  Sindh  and  in  the 
verse  following,  he  again  speaks  of  the  sea  paying  tribute 
to  Raghu  through  the  kings  of  Apar&ota5.  Apparently 
therefore  the  whole  western  coast  from  Kerala  up  to 

|  Raghuvamkam ,  IV,  51  # 

2  fa  fa*W>ffalH,  t 

ii 

spwjjri  miwf  srcst  <iratvili.it:  i 

*nfw  ii  iwh.  iv.  54-56. 

9  See  JB AS*  1897,  p.  867. 

?ffat  fa:  g'stfrfwi:  || 

5  smsfir  {nrraravftit  fai  i 

w&r  ^  ii  i wa .  i».  sr. 
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Sindh  was  included  in  Kalidasa’s  Aparanta,  Sir  B.  G. 
Bhandarkar  was  the  first  to  identify  Aparanta  with  the 
western  coast  :  he  says,  “Aparanta  must  be  the  western 
coast  below  the  Sahyadri ;  for,  Kalidasa  represents 
Raghu,  in  the  fourth  canto  of  the  Raghuvamsa  to  have 
crossed  the  Sahya  to  conquer  that  country,  and  to  have 
by  means  of  his  immense  army  made  the  sea  appear 
‘as  if  it  touched  the  Sahya  mountain.”1  Dr.  Bbagavanlal 
Indraji  following  him,  says,  ‘‘It  corresponds  with  modern 
Konkana,  the  district  extending  from  Gokarpa,  in  the 
Karwar  collectorate  to  the  Daman  Ganga,  the  frontier 
river  of  Gujrat,  or  perhaps  even  further  north  to  the 
Tapi.”2  He  quotes  in  support  of  his  statement  a 
passage  from  the  Commentary  to  the  Kamasutra  and  a 
passage  in  the  Mahabharata,  where  it  is  asserted  that 
Arjuna  visited  all  the  holy  places  in  Aparanta  up  to 
Prabhasa  in  Kathiawar.  Dr.  G,  Biihler  in  a  note  also 
accorded  his  agreement  with  this  view.4  Pundit  Indraji 
also  observes5  on  the  authority  of  the  Visvakom'  quoted 
by  Mallinatha  that  &firparaka  or  Sopara  was  the  capital 
of  Aparanta.  Dr.  Burgess  also  agrees  with  this  view,6 

On  the  evidence  offered  by  the  Aparanta  coins, 
however,  General  Cunningham  shows  Apa« 
sjiow n  that  ranta  to  extend  farther  north  and  also  to 
tx tended  include  territories  considerably  inland.  Tims 
to  smdb  Cunningham  observes,  “Aparantika is  placed 
by  Varahamihira  in  the  western  division  of  India 

1  Trans .  Second  Int ,  Conqress  of  Orient .  (  1874),  p.  313. 

2  Tnd.  Ant .  vii,  p.  269 

^  \ 

a'hrfsgTsrasiTft  u  i 

mfa  a  nMKHftafnwm  h 

4  tnd.  Ant,  vii.  p.  26$. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  259. 

Q  JBBBAS.  XV,  p.  274.  SeQ  Ind.  Ant.  1901,  p.  887  . 
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along  with  Smdhn-Sauvlra  and  Pahcanada,  or  Sindh 

and  the  Punjab.”1  He  further  argues,  ‘‘The  coins 
of  the  Apar&ntikas,  bearing  the  inscription  Aparatasa 
Mahardjasa,  were  found  chiefly  in  Raj  pu tana  about 
Nimach  and  Ajmer,  by  Colonel  Stacy,  while  my  own 
specimens  have  been  obtained  in  north  Raj pu tana  and 
Mathura.  For  these  reasons  I  conclude  that  the  country 
known  as  Aparantika  or  ‘‘West  Land/’  was  actually  in 
the  west  of  India,  and  that  it  did  not  extend  geographi¬ 
cally  to  the  south  of  the  Narbada.  Politically  Sopara 
and  other  places  to  the  south  of  that  river  may  have 
been  included.”  But  this  is  not  the  view  of  Kalidasa  as 
we  have  shown  above.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  to 
b8  admitted  that  Cunningham’s  argument  has  much  force. 
Fleet  also  points  out  that  “One  of  the  Asoka  edicts  classes 
the  Yavanas,  K&mbojas  and  Gandharas  as  Aparanta,”  and 
thinks  that  Apar&nta  includes  ‘‘the  Konkan,  with  also 
Northern  Gujrat,  Kathiawad,  Cutch  and  Sindh.”2  But 
as  we  have  shown  above,  Kalidasa  takes  it  further  south 
and  includes  the  whole  of  the  Malabar  coast  in  it.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  region  exactly  is  meant  by 
VUtsyjiyana  but  we  can  form  a  guess  from  the  context  in 
which  it  occurs.  In  the  group  of  sutras  where  Aparanta 
occurs,  Vatsyayana  is  illustrating  a  local  custom* 
( Desapravrtti ),  and  all  the  people  that  he  mentions  belong 
to  south-western  India  :  thus  they  occur  in  the  order— 
Andhras  (whose  dominions  had  before  the  days  of 
Vatsyayana  extended  to  the  western  coast  and  Malava), 
the  Vatsagulmas  and  the  Vidarbhas ,  (both  of  whom 
belong  to  Berar),the  Apdrdntas  and  lastly  the  Saurdstrakas. 
Aparanta  of  Vatsyayana  appears  therefore  to  he  the  western 
coast  including  the  Konkan  and  extending  to  the  south 


1  Coins  of  Ancient  India,  pp.  102—3. 

2  Ind,  Ant .  xxii,  p.  173  and  JRAS. ,  1910,  p,  427. 
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of  Kathiawar,  It  did  not  include  Saurastra,  nor  Sindh  in 
as  much  as  the  Saindhavas  are  mentioned  separately. 

These  latter  are  only  once  mentioned  in  con* 
Saindhavas  necj.jon  wj^  £|ie  }ove  afjajrs  0f  the  ladies  in  the 

king’s  harem.1  The  Commentary  informs  us  that  the  Sain- 
dhava  people  dwelt  in  the  land  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,8 
The  question  now  remains  for  us  to  determine  the 
position  of  Nagara  referred  to  in  Vatsy  ay  ana’s  Ndgari 

kyak  and  NagaraJcah ,  The  Commentary  is 

city  in  present  certainly  right  in  holding  that  they  are 
Jaipur  state  proper  names  referring  to  a  particular  place 

and  are  not  used  in  the  literal  sense  of  ‘the  women  or  men 
of  a  city’  in  general,  and  this  wil1  ho  evident  from  the 
context  in  which  they  occur.  In  neither  of  the  cases  is  there 
any  contrast  between  the  town  and  the  vilL  Both  the 
words  are  used  in  connection  with  other  proper  ^ames, 
the  former  in  the  order —AndhryaJ}i  Mdhm^dstrikyah^ 
NdgarikyaJi,  Dravidyah ,  Vanavasikyah  etc.,  and  the 
latter  in  the  order  Ahiccfiatrikdh ,  Sdketdh ,  Ndgarakah3 . 
In  the  second  case  it  is  found  that  the  names  are  those  of 
well-known  towns,  Ahiccliatra,  the  capital  of  the  North 
Pancala  and  Saketa  or  Ayodhya,  and  the  conclusion 
becomes  irresistible  that  Nagara  is  also  the  name  of  a 
particular  town,  and  as  we  have  seen  that  Vatsyayana  is 
more  familiar  with  Western  India  than  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  country,  we  are  led  to  expect  Nagara  in  this 
region.  We  find  here ‘the  great  ancient  city  of  Nagara’4 
the  ruins  of  which  now  lie  scattered  over  an  area  of 
nearly  four  square  miles  in  extent  in  the  territory  of  the 
Maharaja  of  Jeypore,  25  miles  to  the  south-south  east  of 


Kamasutra,  p.  294. 

2  « ibid  ?P.  295. 

8  See  Ks.  pp.  126-7.  and  p.  166. 

4  Cunningham's  Report  of  the  Archceological  Survey  of  India,  vol.  vi,  pp.  161-J62* 
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Tonk  and  45  miles  to  the  north-north-east  of  Bundi#,] 
Mr.  Carlleyle  who  made  an  archaeological  survey  of  the 
place,  picked  up  here  several  thousands  of  very  ancient 
types  of  coins,  many  of  the  punch-marked  variety  and 
many  bearing  the  legend  Jay  a  Mdlavdna  in  B  rah  ml 
characters.1 2  The  city  is  not  very  far  from  Malwa  and 
we  think  the  democratic  coin  legend  speaking  of  the 
“Triumph  of  the  Malava  people55  refers  to  the  celebrated 
Malava-gana  who  are  known  to  have  instituted  the  era 
now  called  the  Samvat3.  There  is  another  ancient  city 
Nag  an  or  Tambabati  Nagari  (about  eleven  miles  north 
of  Chitore)  which  has  been  identified  with  the  Madhya- 
mika  of  Pat  injali4;  this  city  might  also  claim  identity 
with  Vatsyayana’s  Nagara ,  but  I  think  the  former  is 
the  more  probable  one,  as  the  latter  was  evidently  called 
Majhamiki  or  Madhyamikd 5  about  the  beginning  of 

the  Christian  ere,  and  probably  also  a  few  centuries 
later,  Panini  appears  to  have  known  Nagara  as  the 

,  name  of  a  particular  city  as  it  appears  in 

Panini knew  r  J  rr 

a  city  called  the  Gana  or  group  kattryddi  referred  to 

Nagara  '  D  1 

in  one  of  his  Sutras «.  The  KaMkd 

commentary  enumerates  fifteen  names  as  belonging  to 
this  class.  That  the  word  Nagara  in  this  list  is 

older  than  the  Kasika  and  is  a  proper 

1  Ibid.,  p.  162# 

2  These  coins  are  described  by  Mr.  Carl  Icy  le  and  also  by  Sir  A,  Cunningham,* 
Ibid,  pp*  180-3,  also  Cunningham,  vol.  XIV,  p.  150. 

3  Fleet,  Gupta  Inscriptions,  pp.  87.  158 ;.JRAS.,  1913,  pp.  995-8,  and  1914.  p.  747, 
Prof*  D.R,  Bhandarkar,  Ind  Ant,.  1913,  p.  161;  Thomas,  «/#A,S.,l9l4,pp.  1012-3.  etc. 

4  Carlleyle,  op,  cit.,  pp.  200  ff.;  Cunningham;  Vol  XIV  p.  146.  See  also  Prof.  D.R. 
Bkindarkar.  The  Archeological  Remains  and  Excavations  at  Aagari,  Mem.  Arch.  S.  of 
India,  No.  4. 

5  The  coins  fouad  here  bear  the  legend  Alajhamikdya  S ibij a napadasa ,  Carlleyle, 
op.  dt».  p.  202. 

5  i  Panini,  iv.  2,  95.  Prof.  D.R.  Bhandarkar  who  first  drew 

attention  to  this  sutra,  says  in  the  Indian  Anti/juary.  1911,  p.  34  footnote  45,  “  Nagara 
as  the  name  of  a  town,  wis  kno  wn  to  the  author  of  Kasika.”  He  considers  Nagarkot 
op  Kangdli  as  the  Nagara  from  which  the  NSgar  Brahmanas  derived  their  name. 
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name*  appear*  from  what  the  Kasika  says  ift 
connection  with  another  sutra  of  Panini  (IV.  2, 
12&);  it  sixties  that  Nagara  is  read  in  the  Kattryadi 
group  as  the  designation  of  a  particular  city  as  it  occurs 
in  company  with  other  such  names  there.1  From  a 
city  called  Nagara  also  the  Nagari  alphabet  might  have 
derived  its  name.  Tire  existence  of  a  city  called  Nagara 
therefore  cannot  be  questioned.  There  is,  however*  no 
justification  for  holding  that  the  Nagara  we  have  referred 
to  was  the  city  where  Vatsyayana  composed  his  work,  it 
being  only  one  of  the  many  places  that  he  has  mentioned 
in  illustrating  his  sutras;  the  utmost  that  we  can  say  is 
that  from  the  uncompromising  and  straightforward 
manner  in  which  he  has  exposed  the  evils  practised  by 
the  king’s  officials  and  queens,  he  must  have  belonged  to 
a  Gana&rajya  or  a  democratic  government  like  the  city  of 
the  Malavas  described  above.  This  is  also  apparent  from 
the  importance  he  attaches  to  the  assembly  of  citisens 
( mgarikasamavaya )  alluded  to  before* 

It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  decide  definitely  which 
part  of  India  Vatsyayana  belonged  to.  Some 

did  befongQto  sc^10^ars  (including  Mahamahopadhyaya 
i^iphatra  Hamprasad  Sastri)  hold  that  Vatsyayana 

wrote  his  Kamasutra  at  the  city  of  Patali- 
putra,but  there  is  hardly  any  justification  for  this  belief  in 
the  book  itself.  It  depends  mainly  upon  the  Commentator’s 
identification  of  Vatsyayana’s  Nagara  with  Pataliputra 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  absolutely  without  any  founda- 


Kasika  on  Panini,  IV.  1,  178.  The  last  pau  of  the  quotation  would 
have  Ndgareyaka  as  the.  correct  form  of  derivative  to  designate  a  citizen  of  this 
particular  Nagara ,  but  Vatsyayana  has  apparently  not  followed  Panini  here,  perhaps 
in  deference  to  popular  practice  The  Ka&iKa  in  accordance  with  the  sutra  of  Panini, 
here  lays  down  that  the  form  Nag  or  aka  is  derived  from  Nagara  to  signify  abuse  or 
expert  knowledge  :),  otherwise,  it  will  be  Nagara,  and  the  example 

giie&to  illustate  this  point  is  ItT  WTi|PII'T*.  Does  it  show  that  Nagara  Brahmanas 
known  to  Kasik*  ? 
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tion.  It  is  remarkable  that  VatsySyana  has  got  nothing 
to  say  of  the  people  of  Magadha.  In  his  days,  Magadha 
was  still  a  great  country  and  not  extinctlike  Pancala, 
and  its  capital  was  still  the  greatest  city  in  India.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  reason  why  Vatsy&yana  should  not 
mention  the  characteristics  of  the  people  of  Magadha, 
as  he  has  done  with  regard  to  those  of  other  parts  of 
India.  It  is  argued  by  some  (  who  favour  the  theory 
of  Vatsyayana  being  a  man  of  Pataliputra  himself),  that 
he  did  not  like  to  calumniate  his  own  people  by  expatiat¬ 
ing  on  their  sexual  abuses.  But  this  argument  cannot 
hold,  inasmuch  as  our  author  has  not  everywhere 
enumerated  mere  defects  or  abuses,  but  has  not  unoften 
delineated  simple  and  faultless  customs  and  habits 
without  the  least  suggestion  of  any  evil  in  them.  It 
was  open  to  him  to  bring  out  the  good  points  in  their 
character,  as  he  has  done  in  the  case  of  the  men  and 
women  of  Gauda.  We  cannt  think  of  any  other  reason 
than  personal  ignorance  of  the  country  of  Magadha 
and  its  people  for  this  omission  on  the  part  of  Vatsy&yana. 
MM.  Haraprasad  Sastri  has  pointed  out  that  in  the 
introduction  to  the  Harqacarita ,  Ba$a  who  belonged 
to  the  Vatsyayana- gotra  says  that  his  ancestors  dwelt 
at  some  place  in  Magadha  and  hence  he  hns  argued 
that  all  the  Vatsyayanas  in  literature  must  have  belonged 
to  the  same  country1.  This  is  a  large  generalisation 
which  it  is  hard  to  accede  to.  There  are  Brahmins  of 
the  $dndilya-gotra  now  in  Bengal  ;  it  would  hardly  be 
a  sane  conclusion  to  derive  from  this  fact  that  all  the 
Sandilyas  that  lived  at  any  time  in  India  were  Bengalees, 
that  the  author  of  the  $ dndilya-sutras ,*  for  example, 
hailed  from  Bengal.  Our  Vatsyayana  was  separated 
from  Banabhatta  by  about  four  centuries,  and  accordion 

1  Magadha*  Literature ,  p.  73  ff. 
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to  'the  findings  of  the  Mahamahopadhyaya  himself,  by 
not  less  than  six.  Is  it  not  rather  rash  to  imagine  that 
they  belonged  to  the  same  family  located  in  the  same 
spot  for  these  many  hundreds  of  years  ? 

Now,  we  observe  that  though  Vatsyayana  possesses 
more  or  less  knowledge  of  all  parts  of  India,  yet  he 

appears  to  have  been  acquainted  more 
Mi?mTreS*  thoroughly  with  South-Western  India  than 
anyotheiVart11  with  the  other  portions.  Of  the  country 

from  Rajputana  to  the  south  up  to  the 
Konkan  coast,  he  speaks  of  almost  all  the  various 
provinces  and  peoples.  Eor  example,  he  speaks  of 
A  v  a  n  t  i  and  Mala  va  (i.e.  Eastern  and  Western 
Malava),  A  p  a  r  a  n  t  a,  Lata,  Saurastra, 
Vidarbha,  Maharastra,  etc.,  he  mentions 
twice  the  V  atsagulmakasof  Berar  and  the 
A  n  d  h  r  a  s  and  the  A  b  h  i  r  a  s  are  mentioned  again 
and  again,  and  he  treats  them  with  a  wealth  of  detail 
which  is  not  observed  in  his  delineation  of  the  peoples 
in  other  parts  of  India.  Of  the  countries  to  the  North- 
West  he  speaks  cf  the  people  of  Sindh  and  the  Punjab 
and  of  some  customs  of  the  B  a  h  1  i  k  a  country  or 
Bactria.  The  people  in  the  South  he  knows  only  as 
the  Daksinatyas  and  their  country  as  D  aksi$&- 
p  a  t  h  a  and  he  once  mentions  the  Dravidas  and 
only  incidentally  a  Colaraja.  The  people  in  the  East 
he  speaks  of  as  the  Pracyas,  “the  Eastern  people,’* 
thougli  he  seems  to  know  the  Gaudas  and  makes 
a  collective  mention  of  Vangaiigakaliiiga  in  one  passage. 
He  does  not,  as  we  have  seen,  even  once  speak  of  Magadha* 
nor  does  he  notice  any  characteristics  of  the  people  of 
its  capital,  and  of  the  entire  country  from  Magadha  to 
Rajputana  he  has  very  little  to  say.  Once  only  he 
speaks  of  the  Madhyadesa  and  once  each  of  the 
Saurasenas,  Saketa  and  Ahicchatra* 
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This  meagre  mention  of  the  countries  of  the  central  and 
tT  „  ,  eastern  portions  of  Northern  India  and  the 

Vfitsyayana  r 

probably  belonged  detailed  description  of  the  customs  of 

to  South  r 

Western  Western  India  makes  it  abundantly  clear 

India  m 

that  Vatsyayana  had  personal  knowledge  of 
the  western  portion  alone,  and  that  his  information  about 
the  eastern  regions  was  derived  probably  from  the  works 
of  his  predecessors  like  the  treatise  on  the  Vaiiika  section 
of  the  science  of  Erotics  by  Dattaka  of  Pataliputra.  That 
Vatsyayana  belonged  to  Western  India  may  also  be 
guessed  from  the  fact  that  be  makes  a  large  number  of 
quotations  from  Apastamba’s  Orhyasutra 1  as  we  have 
shown  before,  and  it  is  known  that  the  Yedic  school  of 
the  A  pastarabins  flourished  in  Western  India,  specially 
in  the  land  of  the  Andhras,1 2 


1  See  ante,  pp.  12-14. 

2  Buehler,  Apastamba  Dharviasutra,  Introduction,  p.  xxiiu, 
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SOCIAL  LIPE  IN  ANCIENT  INDIA 
AS  DEPICTED  IN  ViTSYAYANA’S  KAMA  SUTRA 

II.  MARRIAGE  AND  COURTSHIP 

"With  regard  to  marriage,  V&tsyAyana  is  in  general 
agreement  with  the  Dharmas^stras,  both  with  reference 

to  the  ideals  as  well  as  the  procedure  to  be 

Y.  agrees  with 

Sacred  Literature  followed  in  the  preliminary  pourparlers 
in  Marriage  1  J  1  1 

Rules  and  leading  to  a  settlement  between  the  parties 

and  also  the  ceremonies  with  which  the 
hymeneal  knot  was  finally  tied.  We  have  already  seen 
how  he  quotes  Apastamba  with  regard  to  the  selection 
of  a  bride*.  The  influence  of  Manu  upon  him  must  have 
been  immense,  in  as  much  as  we  find  that  according  to 
VStsyayana  it  was  Manu  that  separated  the  D  h  a  r  m  a 
portion  from  the  all-embracing  cyclopaedia  of  Prajapati.2 
Yajnavalkya,  again,  according  to  the  generally  accepted 
view  of  scholars,  could  not  have  been  far  removed  from 
his  time,3  and  an  agreement  between  the  two  may 
naturally  be  expected.  In  addition  to  the  Dharmasastra 
rules,  however,  Vatsyayana  often  looks  at  matters  from 
the  common  sense  point  of  view  and  delineates  the  actual 
state  of  things  in  his  time. 

In  the  society  depicted  by  Vatsy&yana,  no  marriage 
could  take  place,  as  we  have  already  seen,  until  a  young 


1  See  ante •  pp.  12-15. 

*  l  jt s.,  p.  4. 

$  W  intermix,  ticmkickze,  p.  4982  says  that  hP  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  third 
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of  the  entire  Indian  social  structure,  supplements  the 
picture  as  obtained  from  the  Dharmamstras ,  and  the 
ideal  life,  according  to  Vatsyayana,  is  one  in  which  the 
three  elements  of  dharma ,  artha  and  kama  are  harmoni¬ 
ously  blended  together. 

As  in  the  bharmasastras  and  the  other  sacred 
literature  of  India,  we  find,  in  Yatsy  ay  ana’s  work,  Indian 

society  founded  upon  the  fourfold  classi- 
foundM  upon ^  fication  of  the  entire  people  into  y  a  r  n  a  s 
accordiDg8 La  v.a  or  e&stes,  and  the  fourfold  division  of  the 

life  of  each  individual  into  asramas  or 
Stages.  Vatsyayana  himself  declares  that  the  very 
existence  of  the  social  structure  is  effected  bv  the 
observance  of  the  rules  rendered  obligatory  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  institutions  of  varna  and  asrama  ;*  and 
though  the  subject  Vatsyayana  has  to  deal  with,  does  not 
offer  many  occasions  for  expatiating  upon  these  matters, 
yet  it  is  amply  clear  from  casual  references  in  the  work 
that  it  was  a  society  controlled  by  the  varnasrama  system 
that  Vatsyayana  was  depicting.  Thus  when  referring 
to  the  various  ways  in  which  Vats  y  ay  ana’s  beau  ideal , 
the  Nagaraka,  was  to  acquire  the  wealth  necessary  for 
leading  his  life  in  ease  and  comfort,  Yatsyayana 

enumerates  four  methods  of  earning  money, 
Varna  sdivi-  viz.,  acceptance  of  gifts  (p  r  a  t  i  g  r  a  h  a), 
oc  c“p: au on  s  conquest  (  j  a  y  a  ),  trade  (  k  r  a  y  a  )  and 

wages  (nirvesa).*  Of  these,  as  the 
Commentary  points  out,  pratigraha  or  acceptance  of  gifts 
is  the  standard  means  of  subsistence  for  a  Brahmin3; 
of  the  six  kinds  of  work  which  according  to  IManU  a 

t  tirtaimro  t  KaWasutrO,  p.  £0, 

eraa  1  Ibid*>  p-  42. 

3  as  as facara  i  ibid*  p.  42 
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Brahmin  may  partake  in,  three  enable  him  to  earn  a 
living,  as  Manu  points  out  himself,  viz.,  sacrificing  for 
others  (yaja,ia),  teaching  (adhyapana)  and  the  acceptance 
of  gifts  from  pure  men  (  pratigraha  )l  and  of  these  three 
again,  if  looked  at  closely,  the  last  viz.,  pratigraha ,  is 
evidently  the  actual  means  of  earning  money  in  the  case 
of  sacrificing  and  teaching  also,  as  the  remuneration  offered 
in  most  cases  was  voluntary.  Vatsyayana  who  was 
trying  to  condense  these  matters  into  as  few  words  as 
possible  in  his  pithy  paradigms,  has  spoken  of  prati¬ 
graha  only  ns  the  means  of  acquiring  a  fortune  in 
the  case  of  Brahmins,  that  being  essentially  the  only 
method  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  case  of  the  K  s  a  t  riy  a,s  i  mi  1  a  r  1  y,Manu  declares 
that  the  bearing  of  arms  is  the  means  of  subsistence*, 
so  that  Vatsy  ay  ana’s  conquest  (  j  a  y  a  )  is  practically 
equivalent  to  it.  In  the  same  way,  of  the  three  approved 
means  of  subsistence  prescribed  for  the  V  a  i  s'  y  a,  viz., 
trade,  rearing  of  cattle  and  agriculture3,  trade  is  the 
essential  element,  as  the  produce  from  cattle  and 
agriculture  have  to  be  bartered  to  bring  money.  Lastly, 
in  the  case  of  the  S  u  d  r  a,  we  find  Manu  ordaining  for  him 
the  earning  of  a  living  as  an  artisan  or  craftsman4  which 


3  i  wifti  sftfesr  i 

Manara  Dharma'sa*tra ,  X.  75-76. 

3  f^rcr:  i  x  7  ) 

4  » 

stot  II 

ftre'nfa  fefrarfa  xiw  iw  t.  x.  99-100. 
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i$  the  same  as  the  n  i  r  v  e  s  a  or  working  for  wages 
of  Vfttsy&yana.  This  fourfold  division  of  the  means  of 
earning  money  according  to  birth,  shows  that  in 
Y&tsySyana's  time,  occupation  was  controlled  by  the 
laste in  which  one  was  born.  In  connection  with  another 
Important  matter  of  life  also,  viz.,  marriage,  Vatsyavana 
Speaks  Of  the  four  castes,  of  higher  and  lower  castes,  and 
also  on  the  advisability  of  the  union  between  men  and 
women  of  the  same  caste  (sawarna  )  as  we  shall  show 
in  the  next  chapter. 

The  Brahman  as  ho  mentions  several  times  and  as 
receiving  special  respect.  Blessings  vouchsafed  by  good 

Brahmanas  are  to  be  coveted  by  everyone, 

Brshraana  *  J  J  9 

says  Vatsyayana,  as  a  source  of  long  life 
and  renown1.  The  gift  of  a  thousand  cows  to  Brahm  mas 
is  considered  io  be  one  of  the  highest  aims  in  life  of  a 
lady,  even  in  the  case  of  a  courtesan  when  she  is  rich, 
although  in  her  case  the  gift  had  to  be  made  through  a 
third  person,  as  a  direct  gift  by  a  fallen  woman  would 
notT>e  acceptable  to  them  Even  into  the  royal  harem 
Where  the  ladies  were  guarded  against  intrusion  by  any 
male  person,  the  Brahmana  had  right  of  entry  and  could 
converse  with  them  separated  by  a  screen3.  With  regard  to 
medical  preparations  for  recovering  hedth  or  restoring 
vigour,  Yatsyayana  advises  the  use  of  those  only  that  are 
approved  of  by  friends  and  Brahmanas*,  the  underlying 


1  iwwMMwnfiro  (wwngwm  i  Kamamtra,  p.  380. 

2  ..  uftp&ptf  i 

Ibid.,p.  340. 

3  snwjiJ4<uiif  i 

-'jeFccforctararrerTi:  i  ibio.,  PP.  286  and  294. 
4  ngMfci  faftg  1 

life*  *fir&faaf?gaT5*  \\  Ibid.,  p.  371. 
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idea  in  such  recommendations  being  that  the  Brahtnana 
was  believed  to  be  unselfish  and  honest, 

The  Brahmanas  as  performing  various  religious 
functions  and  as  forming  various  orders  of  monks  or 
ascetics,  are  mentioned  by  Yatsyayana  :  for  example,  the 
Srotriya  and  the  fire  maintained  constantly  in  his  house 
for  offering  daily  sacrifices,  are  referred  to  several  times 
in  the  chapter  on  marriage1,  and  besides,  in  other  places. 
Moreover,  we  find  a  mention  of  the  Brahmacarin ,  the 
Dtksita  or  the  man  initiated  to  perform  a  sacrifice,  the 
Vratin  or  the  man  who  has  taken  a  special  vow,  and  the 
Liiigin  or  person  who  like  the  Sannyasin  of  later  times, 
has  adopted  certain  special  dress  and  marks2.  The 
Commentary  explains  the  Lingin  as  the  Parivrajaka — 
the  wandering  ascetic  who  has  renounced  the  world3. 

Vatsyayana’s  work  amply  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  sacrificial  performances  still  formed  an  important 

Brah  manicai  element  in  the  Brahmanical  faith,  in  as 
Sacrifices  much  as  the  setting  up  of  large  and 

costly  fire-places  orAgni-caityas  is  considered  a 
popular  form  of  public  service  along  with  the  erection 
of  temples,  excavation  of  tanks,  laying  of  parks  and. 
building  of  bridges  etc.4  The  sacrificial  performances 
on  a  large  scale  (  y  a  j  n  a  )  afforded  one  of  the  common 
occasions  on  which  it  was  permissible  for  ladies  to  go  out 
of  their  inner  apartments  ( antahpuray  to  take  part  in 

1  STTW.  fSTRT 

aranRjfd  gc3T  ^  ft:  i  Ibid*»  PP*  219-220. 

2  ^iftqgq  Hgrarfaft  jlftcreq  ffoft  ftffpft  sr  i  Ibid.,  p.  35|. 

3  Sfjftcl:  I  Ibi,L  P*  301  ■ 

lbidv  p-  3,°- 

5  Wfit  ftnt  nhrf  ^sRfrfifmndftcq^TdT  1 

Ibid,  p.  . 
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the  public  or  private  festivities.  Again,  the  utility  of 
religious  or  scientific  treatises  ( ftastra )  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  concrete  practical  works  like  sacrifices 
{yctjnas) 1 ,  is  referred  to  by  Vatsyayana,  and  moreover,  he 
adds  that  priests  officiating  at  sacrifices  (yajnifcah),  even 
though  ignorant  of  grammar,  were  able  to  apply  at  the 
sacrificial  rites  ( Kratus )  the  principle  of  uh  a  or  drawing 
of  inference  which  depends  upon  a  knowledge  of  gram* 
mar 2.  These  sacrificial  festivities  which  the  maidens 
went  out  of  tneir  homes  to  join,  also  afforded  oppor¬ 
tunities,  according  to  Vatsy&y^na,  to  a  youngman 
for  choosing  his  partner  for  life  and  winning  the  love 
of  the  girl  of  his  selection3.  At  the  sacrificial  festivities 
again,  the  amorous  lover  sought  for  an  opportunity  of 
arranging  a  rendezvous  with  his  mistress  with  the  help 
of  a  female  go-between*.  Thus  we  observe  that  Ovhya 
or  household  sacrifices  like  those  performed  at  the  house¬ 
hold  fire  of  the  Srotriyas,  as  well  as  the  more  elaborate 
Srauta  rites  on  a  large  scale,  formed  common  occurrences 
in  the  society  that  Vatsyayana  depicts. 

Of  the  second  caste  in  the  social  order,  we  find  the 
Raja  playing  a  prominent  part  in  society  in  Vatsyayana^s 

days,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  Raja  or  king, 
k  ^  a  t  r  i  y  a  though  generally  a  Ksatriya,  was  not  unoften 

A 

derived  from  other  classes  like  the  Abhiras,  and  sometimes 

fetra  JifSwre  jrrerfa  feroj  i  h»J-.  p  is- 

2  ssrawfacslsra pitt  sift  atf  asgf  ggsafr  i  ibid.,  P.  26. 
.3  ftrrrt  if a*  as  s 

spitf  I  Ibid.,  p.  213. 

cqrejfTKT  shftpft  if  ?tf  s  SliTSffwrfa  i 

Ibid,,  p.  274. 
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perhaps  lie  was  a  Brahmin.  The  word  Ksatriya  is  used 
by  Vatsyayna  only  once,  and  even  there,  as  the  special 
designation  of  a  class  of  guards  employed  by  the  Abhira 
monarchs.  This  passage  tells  us  that  the  seraglios  of  the 
Abhira  kings  were  guarded  by  sentries  who  bore  the 
designation  of  Ksatriyas ■*.  This  shows  apparently  that 
the  Abhiras  themselves  were  not  Ksatriyas,  but  were 
outside  the  fourfold  classification  of  Indian  society,  and 
that  they  emyloyed  these  Ksatriyas  considering  them  to 
be  more  trustworthy  in  guarding  the  harem  than  their 
own  tribesmen. 

The  V  a  i  s  y  a  s  and  the  §  u  d  r  a  s  are  not  expressly 
mentioned  by  Vatsyayana,but  we  have  seen  that  their  caste 
v  a  i  s  v  a  and  occupations  are  referred  to  bv  him,  and 
s'udra  besides,  he  mentions  a  number  of  artisans 
and  craftsmen  whose  occupations  are  in  some  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  life  of  luxury  and  ease  that  the  Nagaraka 
led.  These  are  the  M  a  1  a  k  a  r  a— ‘the  maker  of  gar* 
lands’,  the  G  a  n  d  h  i  k  a— ‘the  perfumer’,  the  Raj  a  k  a 
and  the  Nilikusumbharanjak  a— ‘the  dyer 
and  the  cleaner  of  clothes,  the  Napit  a — ‘the  barber’., 
the  S  a  u  ijl  d  i  k  a — ‘the  vendor  of  spirituous  liquors’,  the 
Tambulik  a — ‘the  seller  of  betel  leaves’,  the  Suvar- 
n  i  k  a  or  S  u  v  a  r  n  a  k  a  r  a — ‘the  goldsmith’,  the  M  a- 
$i  k  ar  a — ‘the  jeweller’, the  Y  a  i  ka  t  i  k a-— ‘the  diamond- 
cutter’,  the  K  u  8 1 1  ft,  v  a— The  actor’,  the  Gaya  n  a— ‘the 
singer’  and  so  oir.  We  may  compare  with  these  last 
the  artiste  spies  of  Kautilya  having  opportunities  of 
espying  the  private  character  of  citizens,  viz.  the  actor 
( nata the  dancer  (Narttaka),  the  singer  fGayanaJ,  the 

1  i  i  tui  P.  ^  4. 

2  i fnU  . .  AS.  p.  300  ) . . . 

259',-  69  , 
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musician  ( Vadaka \  the  man  who  lives  on  his  tongue 
imna  )  and  the  bard  (KuMlava)1 .  Many  of  the 
craftsmen  no  doubt  formed  separate  castes  that  varied 
according  to  their  occupations  but  were  commonly  include 
ed  under  the  general  name  of  $udm.  We  have  a  men¬ 
tion  of  some  females  that  were  skilled  in  the  arts,  the 
Silpakarika — ‘a  woman  practising  the  arts', 
the  Nati  or  N  atakly  a — ‘the  actress’,  and  the 
Kalavidagdh  a— ‘the  female  artiste’2.  Here  also 
we  are  reminded  of  Kautilya’s  &Upavatyal}*  striyah% — ‘‘the 
women  proficient  in  the  arts’,  who  had  access  to  the  inner 
apartments  of  the  people  3  He  speaks  of  the  Silpaka - 
rika  also4. 

Of  the  higher  professions,  wo  have  a  reference  to  the 
astrologer  (Daivajna)5  and  the  physician  (  V  a  i- 
d  y  a  )6.  There  is  no  indication  in  Vatsyayana’s  work 
to  show  whether  they  formed  separate  castes.  The 
Vaidya  probably  occupied  a  respectable  position,  in  as 
much  as  in  two  passages  in  th q  Kamasutra,  he  is  mentioned 
with  the  Mahamatra  as  an  influential  person  and  in 
another  passage,  the  Yaidya  is  considered  to  be  a  person 
whose  favour  id  worth  acquiring  by  a  courtesan7.  The 
literature  used  by  the  Vaidya,  that  is  the  lienee  of 


-o 

Artliasastra  p.  21. 
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mdeicine  is  called  Vaidyaka  by  Vatsyayana  and  the 
Ayurveda ,  or  the  ‘science  of  lifers  also  mentioned  along 
with  the  Veda  and  the  Vidyatantras ,  i.e.  works  on 
various  branches  of  science1. 

Vatsyayana  mentions  a  number  of  government 
officials,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  their  caste.  Their 
position  in  society,  however,  appears  to  suggest  that 
they  must  have  belonged  to  the  higher  castes,  but 
they  need  not  necessarily  have  belonged  to  the  Brahmin 
or  the  Ksatriya  castes.  We  find  that  the  Rastriya 
or  governor  appointed  by  the  emperor  Candragupta 
Maurya,  in  Western  India,  was  the  Vaisya  Pusyagupta 
and  the  man  holding  the  same  position  in  Asoka’s  time 
was  the  Yavana  Tusa^pa,  while  Rudradaman’s  governor 
was  the  Pahlava  Suvisakha2,  of  foreign  extraction  no 
doubt,  but  thoroughly  Indianised. 

In  the  first  place,  the  M  a  h  a  m  a  t  r  a  is  men¬ 
tioned  many  times  in  the  book,  side  by  side  with  the 
king,  as  of  a  very  high  position  in  society.  Vatsyayana, 
when  writing  his  work,  had  in  mind  as  his  prospective 
readers  the  daughters  of  kings  and  Mahamatras  who  were 
likely  to  profit  by  his  book,  because  in  the  first  place,  as 
he  observes,  among  females  it  was  specially  they  who 
received  a  liberal  education — had  their  intellect  sharpened 
by  a  study  of  the  literature  on  a  subject  (sastraY.  On 
festive  occasions  near  the  house  of  the  Mahamatra,  a 
lover  would  try  to  meet  and  win  over  the  lady  he 
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loved1.  A  person  who  was  in  the  good  books  of  the  Maha¬ 
matra  was  Considered  a  desirable  lover  by  the  hetarae4. 
The  favour  of  the  Mahamatras  was  sought  to  be  won  by 
men  in  some  parts  of  India  in  ways  that  were  far  from 
honorable,  and  certainly  not  sanctioned  by  codes  oi 
morality3.  Vatsyayana  advises  the  Mahamatras  never 
to  enter  another’s  house  on  any  amorous  expedition, 
because  other  people  would  imitate  the  conduct  of  great 
men  like  themselves,  and  he  adds  that  just  as  the  sun, 
high  up  in  the  sky,  is  watched  by  all  people  in  his  journey 
across  the  heavens,  similarly  the  movements  of  the  Maha¬ 
matras  are  keenly  watched  by  men  ;  therefore  they 
should  not  do  anything  that  was  unworthy  or  dishonour¬ 
able4.  Vatsyayana  nlso  speaks  of  persons  that  were 

harassed  by  the  Mahamatras5  and  he  speaks  in  similar 

» 

terms  of  the  R&javallabha  or  the  favourite  of 
the  king*  who  was  marked  generally  by  violent  and 
sinister  conduct.  The  Mahamatra  of  Vatsyayana  appears 
to  be,  as  in  the  Arthasastra  of  Kautilya7,  a  designation 
lor  high  government  officials  in  general,  including 
provincial  governors,  as  in  As'oka’s  edicts.  Besides 
the  Mahamatra,  Vatsyayana  also  mentions  the 

Ibid.,  pp.  257-8. 

2  irafs  s  fcraji  i  xs.  P.  soo. 

3  wrrare  wisrwwsnfti  fsfar  Itaw’  wawgsnsetfsa. .  #ftsT:  mit; 
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Man  tr  i  11  on  whose  shoulders  rested  the  heavy 
burden  of  state,1  as  a  person  who  should  never  have 
anything  to  do  with  filthy  practices/2  This  Man  trin, 
the  pillar  of  the  state,  seems  to  be  the  Prime-minister  and 
superior  to  the  Mahamatrns,  or  he  may  be  a  member  of 
the  Mant ri-parisad  of  Kautilya.3  Of  the  superior 
officers,  Yatsyayana  also  speaks  of  the  Dharmast  has 
or  D  h  a  r  m  a  d  li  i  k  a  r  a  n  a  s  t  h  a  s,  the  dispensers 
of  law  and  justice4  and  four  of  the  Adhyaksas 
or  superintendents  in  charge  of  the  departments  of  state, 
beside  the  U  t  t  a  r  a  d  h  y  a  k  s  a  or  a  superior  officer 
in  general.5  These  (idhyakms  or  departmental  super¬ 
intendents  mentioned  by  Vatsyayana,  are  only  such  as 
come  in  contact  with  women  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
their  duties  and  have  thus  opportunities,  as  Yatsyayana 
avers,  of  winning  their  love  without  much  risk  to  them¬ 
selves.  Such  an  officer  is  the  Gavadhyaksa  who 
had  access  to  cowherdesses.6  The  Sutradhyaksa, 
the  Superintendent  of  spinning  and  weaving,  had  dealings 
with  widows,  helpless  women  and  female  mendicants  7 
who  spun  yarn  for  the  Government  and  brought  it  to 
him  for  his  approval  and  also  for  their  wages  ;  Kautilya 
gives  a  fuller  list  of  such  women — “Widows,  cripple 
women,  mendicant  or  ascetic  women  ( pracrajita ),  women 
compelled  to  work  in  default  of  paying  fines  (danda- 
pmtikarini ),  mothers  of  prostitutes,  old  worn en-ser vaults 

1  3T  cnrcni*:  i  KS.  p.  170. 

2  *  I  KS.  p.  170 

3  AS.  I.  15. 

4  I  KS.  p.  313.  P.  300. 

5  ^ ^  whwu \ fw  sr  i  ks.  p.  .343. 

6  *P4T  snrftfefe:  ^  1  a's.  p  2S2. 
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of  the  king,  and  prostitutes  ( devadasi )  who  have  ceased 
to  attend  temples  on  service,  shall  be  employed  to  cut 
wool,  fibre,  cotton,  panicle  (tula),  hemp  and  flax,”1  The 
Pany&dhyaks  a  — the  Superintendent  of  merchan¬ 
dise— the  same  as  the  Panyddhffaksa  of  Kautilya,  has 
dealings  with  women  in  the  course  of  purchase  and 
sale  of  various  articles2.  But  he  says  that  honest 
women  also  often  earn  a  living  for  themselves  by 
spinning  :  “Those  women  who  do  not  stir  out  of  theii 
houses  ( aniskasinyah ),  those  whose  husbands  are  gone 
abroad,  and  those  who  are  cripple  or  girls,  may  when 
obliged  to  work  for  subsistence,  be  provided  with  work 
(spinning  out  threads)  in  due  courtesy  through  the 
medium  of  maid-servants  (of  the  weaving  establishment).” 
He  therefore  prescribes  strict  rules  so  that  they  may 
work  with  honour  :  “Those  women  whe  can  present 
themselves  at  the  weaving  house  shall  at  dawn  be  enabled 
to  exchange  their  spinning  for  wages  ( bhandavetanavini - 
may  am).  Only  so  much  light  as  is  enough  to  examine 
the  threads  shall  be  kept.”  Besides,  he  provides  punish¬ 
ment  if  the  Superintendent  is  tempted  to  look  at  the  faces 
of  such  women  or  presumes  to  talk  with  them  on  any 
other  topic  except  that  of  the  business  immediately  in 
hand.3 

A  similar  person  is  the  N  a  g  a  r  a,  the  officer 
in' charge  of  a  city,  that  is,  the  Superintendent  of  the  city 
police  who  in  his  rounds  in  the  town  at  night  meets 
wandering  women  going  to  meet  their  lovers  and  has 
power  over  them,  in  as  much  as  he  comes  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  secrets  of  their  movements.4  In  the 

1  Shama  Sastri’a  Translation  of  the  Al§.  p.  140. 

2  xmfk&t  i  ks.  p  283 . 

S  A&;  Shama  Sastri’a  Translation,  p.  141. 

4  i  xs.  P.  283. 
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villages  also  the  government  officer,  Ayuktaka, 
in  cl  large  of  a  village,  when  he  is  a  young  man  and  the 
son  of  a  leading  husbandman  himself,  has  easy  access  to 
the  village-women  who  can  be  won  over  simply  for  the 
asking  and  who  are  called  Carsanis With  them  he 
gets  into  contact  on  various  accounts  such  as  in  works 
which  they  have  to  render  without  wages  (visfi),  in  storing 
and  taking  out  things  from  the  store-house,  in  cleaning 
the  house,  in  work  on  the  fields,  in  receiving  cotton  and 
wool  and  the  fibrous  skin  of  flax  and  hemp,  in  accepting 
yarn  spun  by  them,  and  in  sale,  purchase  and  exchange  of 
various  articles.2 

The  Asvadhyaksa  or  the  Master  of  the 
horse  is  also  referred  to  in  another  connection.3  Two 
female  officers,  the  Kaficukly4,  the  female 
overseer  of  the  women’s  apartments  and  the  M  a  h  at- 
t  a  r  i  k  a  are  mentioned  by  Yatsyayana  as  employed  in 
the  harems  of  kings.4  They  are  employed  by  the  queens 
in  sending  messages  accompanied  by  various  presents  to 
the  king.5  In  the  dramas  we  generally  find  male  officers 
of  advanced  years  employed  as  the  Kancukin  or  Chamber- 
lain,  but  here  a  woman  is  found  to  be  so  appointed. 

We  may  add  here  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
institution  of  Asrama  which,  as  we  have  already  seen. 


fer.  I  KS.,  p.  282. 


2  <rrfa.  hit 

^  t&h,  ^rtn:  \  KS.  p.  282- 


3  I  ^3*  p.  287. 

4  3t  i  ks.  P.  243. 

5  TRT  fJwhWJHHT  KS.  p.'243» 
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Vatsyayan-i  speaks  of  as  forming  beside  Varna,  the  other 

great  foundation  of  Indian  society1.  He  makes 
it  clearer  in  his  introductory  chapter  on  the 
realisation  of  the  threefold  goal  of  human  life  (Trivarga). 
Thus  he  says,  “Man,  whose  term  of  life,  is  a  hundred 
years,  should  divide  (he  whole  of  this  period  and  practise 
the  trivarga ,  that  is  Dharma ,  Artha  and  Kama ,  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  may  harmonize  together  and  not 
clash  in  any  way.”  2  He  explicitly  lays  down  also 
directions  for  making  this  division.  Thus  he  advises 
that  in  the  first  part  of  life  ( Balya )  which  appears  to 
include  both  boyhood  and  adolescence,  one  should  devote 
oneself  to  such  objects  as  the  acquisition  of  learning, 
and  in  youth — Yauvana — to  enjoyment  ( Kama ).  In  old 
age  one  should  practise  Dharma  and  further,  seek  the 
realisation  of  the  ultimate  goal  of  man’s  life  viz.  Moksa 
or  the  final  emancipation  from  the  bonds  of  life  and 
death  ;  but,  he  goes  on,  as  life  is  uncertain,  these  objects 
should  be  pursued  just  as  they  come  to  hand.  However, 
he  enjoins  strictly  that  until  a  man  finishes  his  education, 
he  should  practise  b  r  a  h  m  a  c  a  r  y  a,  or  lead  a  life 
of  perfect  chastity,3  that  is, as  both  Manu  and  Yajnavalkya 
affirm,  so  long  as  he  is  a  student,  he  must  not  swerve 
from  the  vow  of  chastity  (  avipluta-brahmacarya  ).* 
This  is  the  B  r  a  h  m  a  c  a  r  y  a  s  r  a  m  a  or  the  first 
stage  of  life  of  the  DharmaMstras.  The  Brahmacarin  is 
also  referred  to  in  the  Vaisika  section  of  the  Kamasutra.5 

Of  the  second  stage  of  life,  Vatsyayana  says  that 


1  See  ante,  p.  98. 

i  mv$  fore  ww*njrwwwg  fam'  Ifai  i 

KS.  p.  II. 
Ibid.,  pp.  11 — 1*2, 

4  Man»t  iii.  2.  Yqjiiardlkya,  i>  f>*2. 

5  lbid.tp.  351. 
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after  getting  one’s  education  one  should  enter  into  the 
life  of  the  householder  (Gar  h  a  s  t h  y  a),  that  is,  one 
should  marry  and  settle  down  as  a  Nagaraka1.  As  the 
Kdmasutra  occupies  itself  entirely  with  this  period  when 
one  enjoys  life,  Vatsyayana  has  very  little  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  third  and  fourth  dsramas  of  the  Vmaprastha 
and  the  Yati  respectively  But  he  speaks  of  the  Lingim — 
that  is,  ascetics  who  wore  the  special  marks  and  garments 

of  their  respective  sects.  Female  asectics 
and  Female  hnd  more  prominent  mention  as  Pmvrapita^ 

Sramand)  Ksapanikd ,  Tdpasi ,  Bhikmkt , 
Mundd  etc.3  Of  these,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter, 
the  S§  r  a  m  ana  appears  to  be  the  Buddhist  nun 
and  the  K  s  a  p  a  11  i  k  a,  the  Jain  S  a  d  h  v  i,  while 
the  Tapast  seems  to  belong  to  the  Brahmani- 
cal  faith.  The  name  Pracrajita  appears  to  be  applied  to 
female  ascetics  in  general.  The  Pravrajitd  sometimes 
earned  a  living,  as  wre  have  seen,  by  spinning.4  In  the 
case  of  the  Bhik$uka*  and  the  Bhiksuki  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  these  are  Sanscritized  forms  of  the 
Buddhist  Bhik$u  and  Bkikquni,  or  mean  religious  mendi¬ 
cants  in  general.  In  the  inscriptions  of  the  Satavahanas 
who  were  not  very  much  anterior  to  VStsyayana,  as  well 
as  of  the  contemporary  epigraphic  records  of  the 
KsaharStas,  we  find  permanent  endow  ments  being  made 
sometimes  in  favour  of  Buddhist  BJtikms  and  sometimes 
again,  in  favour  of  Bhiksns  of  all  denominations.  For 
example,  Vasisthipufcra  Sri-Pulumavi  records  a  grant8  to 

t  qctafm . ema  i  ibid.,  r.  42. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  801  and  35 J. 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  65-67.  225,  275  etc.  We  shall  speak  of  them  more  fully  hereafter 

4  8ee  ante,  p.  107.  f.n.  7. 

6  JT&.  p.  800. 

6  £p,  2nd,  riii#  p.  60* 
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Buddhist  Bhiksus  of  the  Bhad&yaniya  sect,  while 
XJsavadata,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Ksaharata  ruler,  Naha- 
p&pa,  records  in  a  rock-cave  at  N&sik  that  he  had  made  a 
gift  of  some  land  for  the  Bhifam  coming  from  all 

quarters,  that  is,  as  Sen&rt  translates,  "From  it  food  will 

» 

be  procured  for  all  monks,  without  distinction,  dwelling 
in  my  cave.1” 

All  these  ascetics,  male  and  female,  belong  to  the 
fourth  stage  of  life,  inasmuch  as  they  had  avowedly 
renounced  the  world,  though  some,  as  we  see  from  what 
Vstsyayana  says  of  them,  might  have  been  persons  of 
questionable  morals.  But  we  must  remember  that 
Vatsyayana  has  occasion  to  speak  of  them  only  as  persons 
who  were  likely  to  be  of  help  (sahaya)to  NSgarakas 
and  their  mistresses  and  besides,  to  courtesans,  in  carrying 
their  messages  of  love,  as  they  had  easy  access  to  houses 
of  citizens,  and  even  to  the  antahpum  or  the  inner  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  ladies.3  It  is,  besides,  a  dilemma  for  a 
courtesan  to  solve  whether  it  would  be  right  conduct 
{dharma)  for  her,  or  the  reverse,  to  reciprocate  thefeeliugs 
of  an  avowed  ascetic  like  a  Brahmacdrin  or  a  Idngin} 
when  it  becomes  apparent  that  love  unrequited  would 
bring  about  his  death  :8  one  way  she  would  be  guilty  of 
abetting  a  breach  of  the  vow  of  chastity,  and  the  other 
way,  she  would  make  herself  responsible  for  the  death  of 
a  holy  man,  asihe  Commentary  explains. 

To  the  Vanaprastha  we  have  absolutely  no  Reference 
at  all,  as  the  recluse  in  the  forest  was  beyond  the  scope 
Vanaprastha  of  the  Kamaidstra  even  as  a  helper  in 

Stage  going  out  of  * 

vogue  when  v.  wrote  the  course  of  love.  Moreover,  it  seems 
that* this  Biahmanical  institution  of  the  third  Asrama 

1  Ibid  ,  p.  79. 

2  KS.  p.  274,  225,  285,  etc- 
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was  going  out  of  vogue.  The  Faikhanasa  Dharmaprama 
tells  us,  that  it  was  Brahma  pas  alone  who  passed  through 
all  the  four  stages,  the  Ksatriyas  went  through  only  three, 
and  the  Vaisyas  two — the  stages  of  the  student  and  the 
householder1.  The  Sudra,  apparently,  was  a  householder 
throughout.  The  Great  Epic  shows  the  Kuru  elders  as 
passing  to  the  forest  life,  but  none  of  them  emerged  out 
of  it  into  the  life  of  the  Yati  or  the  Parivrcjaka  which 
was  reserved  for  the  Brahmins  alone.  Due  !o  the 
influence  of  Buddhism  and  Jainism  and  the  innate 
religious  tendency  of  the  Indian  mind,  there  were  many 
ascetics  in  the  country — the  Lingins  of  Vatsyavana, 
but  very  few  of  them  appear  to  have  come  through  the 
regular  course  of  four  stages  as  prescribed  in  the  Dharma- 
mstras .  It  seems  that  the  third  asrama ,  that  of  the 
V  a  naprastha,  was  going  out  of  vogue  in  Indian 
society  by  the  time  that  Vatsy&yana  wrote  his  book, 
though  of  ascetics  of  various  denominations  there  was  no 
dearth  at  any  time. 


1 i  i.  i,  10 — 13. 
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SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  ANCIENT  INDIA 
AS  DEPICTED  IN  YATSY  A  Y  A  N A’S  KAMASUTRA 


11.  MARRIAGE  AND  COURTSHIP 


With  regard  to  marriage,  Vatsyayana  is  in  general 
agreement  with  the  DJiannasistras,  both  with  reference 

to  the  ideals  as  well  as  the  procedure  to  be 

Y.  agrees  with 

Sacred  Literature  followed  in  the  preliminary  pourparlers 

in  Marriage 

Rules  and  leading  to  a  settlement  between  the  parties 

and  also  the  ceremonies  with  which  the 
hymeneal  knot  was  finally  tied.  We  have  already  seen 
how  he  quotes  Apastamba  with  regard  to  the  selection 
of  a  bride1 *.  The  influence  of  Manu  upon  him  must  have 
been  immense,  in  as  much  as  we  find  that  according  to 
Vatsyayana  it  was  Manu  that  separated  the  I)  h  a  r  m  a 


portion  from  the  all-embracing  cyclopaedia  of  Prajapati.* 
Yajnavalkya,  again,  according  to  the  generally  accepted 
view  of  scholars,  could  not  have  been  far  removed  from 
his  time,3  and  an  agreement  between  the  two  may 
naturally  be  expected.  In  addition  to  the  Bharmasdstra 
rules,  however,  Vatsyayana  often  looks  at  matters  from 
the  common  sense  point  of  view  and  delineates  the  actual 
state  of  things  in  his  time. 

In  the  society  depicted  hv  Vatsyayana,  no  marriage 
could  take  place,  as  we  have  already  seen,  until  a  young 


1  See  ante*  pp.  12-15. 
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man  had  completed  his  education1,  until  he  had  passed 

through  to  the  end  of  the  Vedic 
lore,  as  Yajnavalkya  asserts*.  Again, 
in  his  chapter  on  marriage,  Vatsyayana 
point  that  it  was  an  educated  man 
who  was  to  look  for  a  bride3.  “It  is 
only  the  educated  man  who  is  entitled  to  the  house¬ 
holder’s  life,”  declares  Medbatithi  while  expounding  the 
corresponding  passage  of  Manu  and  moreover,  he  affirms 
in  the  same  connection,  “Mere  study  of  the  Veda  is  not 
enough,  its  meaning  also  must  have  been  mastered4.” 


Marriage  after 
Education  is 

completed 

emphasises  the 
(s  r  u  t  a  v  a  n) 


Even  Siddhartha,  the  Sakya  prince  was  refused  the  hand 
of  Gopa  by  her  father,  Dandapani  the  Sakya,  who  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  Lalitavistara,  thus  made  reply  to  the 
proposal  for  marriage  offered  by  Snddhodana  :  “His 
Highness  the  Prince  has  been  nurtured  amidst  ease  and 
comfort,  while  it  is  our  family-custom  that  a  girl  is  to  be 
given  away  to  one  proficient  in  the  arts  and  not  to  one 
ignorant  of  them.  The  Prince  is  neither  skilled  in  the 
arts  nor  is  he  acquainted  with  the  art  of  warfare  with 
the  sword  and  the  bow.  How  then  could  I  bestow  my 
daughter  upon  one  ignorant  in  the  arts,”5  The  Prince, 
the  same  hook  informs  us,  had  to  exhibit  his  learning  and 
prowess,  his  proficiency  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  before 
he  could  get  the  hand  of  the  girl  of  his  choice.  When 


1  See  ante.  pp.  110-11.  ^ 

Yajnavaikya  Samhita ,  I.  51"52. 

3  1  KS- •>  p-  i84- 
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we  bear  in  mind  that  the  Lalitavistara  was  written  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Kdmasutra the  above  episode 
in  the  life  of  Buddha  gives  us  an  insight  into  the 
mentality  of  the  people  of  the  period  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  a  liberal  and  technical  education  before 
marriage. 

The  object  of  marriage,  according  to  Indian  ideals, 
was  the  obtain  ment  of  a  son  who  would  be  competent 

to  offer  gifts  and  oblations  after  one  is 
MarrLge6  both  °f  gathered  to  one’s  forefathers.  *  Vatsyayana 
s  p  i  rYtVa  ?nd  although  mainly  concerned  with  the  physi¬ 
cal  side  of  marriage,  relating  to  the  pleasures 
and  amenities  of  married  life,  yet  is  not  unmindful  of 
the  other  ideals  of  worldly  gain,  social  position  and 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  couple.  To  him  a  good 
marriage  secures  the  ends  of  Dharma  and  Artha,— that 
is,  both  spiritual  as  well  as  social  and  economic  welfare 
and  besides,  progeny,  increase  of  relatives  and  Mends  and 
also  untarnished, genuine  love.  With  this  we  may  compare 
the  five  things  that  determine  marriage  according  to  the 
Manava  Grhyasutra ,  viz.  wealth, personal  charms,  learning, 
wisdom  and  friends*  The  objects  of  marriage,  says  VatsyS- 
yana,can  best  be  secured  by  a  man  by  his  acquisition, accor¬ 
ding  to  the  laws  sanctioned  by  the  holy  writ  of  a 

virgin  not  given  to  any  one  before,  and 

JritLVoYrl  ofly  coming  from  the  same  caste  as*  himself/ 
tbesame  Caste  jje  further  adds  that  with  men  of  all  the 

I  .  ' 

four  Varyas  in  society,  when  love  is  fixed  upon  a 


1  Winternitz,  Op.  eit.,  ii,  200. 

2  gsrSffiewi  wfi  gw.  fwsritan:  i 
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virgin  who  belongs  to  the  same  caste  and  \yho  been 
won  in  accordance  with  the  prescriptions  of  the  sacred 
laws,  then  it  provides  the  means  of  getting  lawful 
progeny,  secures  a  good  name  in  the  world  and  besides, 
obtains  the  approval  of  the  public.  The  contrary  practice, 
he  goes  on,  of  Kama  or  love  directed  towards  women  of 
the  higher  castes,  or  towards  those  that  have  been  married 
to  others,  even  though  belonging  to  the  same  caste,  is 
prohibited.1  Love  only,  and  not  marriage,  may  be 

offerred  to  a  woman  of  a  higher  caste,  when 
she  is  a  svairinl,  that  is,  of  unrestrained 
movements — a  woman  who  has  had  many 
lovers  before,  2  and  in  such  a  case, 
assures  us,  there  will  be  no  violation  of 
Pharma  or  Law.  Love  with  women  of  a  caste  lower 
than  one’s  own,  but  even  then  not  excommunicated  from 
their  own  castes,  with  public  women  or  with  the  Punar - 
bhus,  that  is,  widows  who,  unable  to  lead  a  life  of 
continence  and  restraint,  sought  for  a  lover,  was  neither 
approved  of  as  decent  conduct  (Hst a) tnor  was  it  prohibited, 
as  the  object  in  these  cases  was  pleasure  only.3  In  this 
last  case,  Vatsyayana  means  to  say  that  while  such 
practice  was  not  favoured  by  the  better  section  of  the 
community,  it  was  not  absolutely  condemned  by  the 
public  as  the  object  of  such  union  was  simply  pleasure 
and  the  woman  was  not  expected  to  partake  with  him, 
like  the  lawful  wife  ( patnl ),  in  the  ceremonial  rites,  nor 
was  she  expected  to  give  birth  to  lawful  progeny  as  the 


L  o  v  e.  n  o  t 
Marriage, 
permitted  with 
other  Castes 


Dayana 


waft  i  affqfta  wftyi&idty  ^  i  Ibid.,  p.  59. 

ftsr  *  wftei  i  ibid ,  P.  6i. 
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Commentary  explains',  This  is  an  important  point  to  bear 
in  mind  as  it  serves  to  explain  the  mentality  of  the 
Indian  law- givers.  Offerings  made  by  the  progeny  begot 
on  such  women  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  gods  or 
the  manes,  therefore  to  take  them  to  wife  for  having  sons 
from  them  was  unthinkable.  Manu,  though  permitting 
anuloma  marriage  with  a  woman  of  a  lower  caste, 
including  the  Sudra,  proceeds,  in  the  very  same  breath, 
most  emphatically  to  .condemn  such  marriage  with  a 
Sudra  woman  and  quotes  a  number  of  ancient  authorities 
of  whom  even  the  most  liberal  would  not  permit  a  person 
of  the  twice  horn  castes  to  have  a  son  on  a  Sudra  woman. 
Thus  says  Manu,  ‘‘According  to  A  t  r  i  and  to 
(Gautama)  the  son  of  Utathya,  he  who  weds  a 
Sudra  woman,  becomes  an  outcast,  according  to 
S  a  u  r  a  k  a,  on  the  birth  of  a  son  and  according  to 
B  h  r  g  u,  he  who  lias  (  male  )  offspring  from  a  (Sudra 
female,  alone).  A  Brahmnna  who  takes  a  Sudra  wife  to 
his  bed.  will  (  after  death)  sink  into  hell  ;  if  he  begets 
a  child  by  her,  he  will  lose  the  rank  of  a  Brahmana.  The 
manes  and  the  gods  will  not  eat  the  (offerings)  of  that 
man  who  performs  the  rites  in  honour  of  the  gods,  of  the 
manes,  and  of  guests  chiefly  with  a  (Sudra  wife’s)  assist¬ 
ance  and  such  (a  man)  will  not  go  to  heaven.”2  Yajna- 
valkya  condemns  such  marriage  categorically  :“What  is 
said  about  the  acquisition  of  a  wife  from  the  Sudra  caste, 
does  not  commend  itself  to  me,  for  the  reason  that  one’s 


1  ^  ftrtt  a  fafe,  ..qftqfrrft  wir^i, 

rRTRT  S'ifrf:,  ^  gSTSlfl  I  Ibid.  p.  60. 

2  =3  i  a*?rewrf  ^ht:  n 

^ic^tura^  i  *;a  u 

fsrfqaiTftlfcnfsi  3  i  fq^*r«Kra  n 

Manu,  III.  16 — 18.  Trana.  B  jbler,  Manu,  pp.  78 — 9 
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own  self  is  born  in  her.”1  At  the  present  day,  inter¬ 
marriage  between  castes  is  not  permitted  by  Hindu  India 
under  any  circumstances,  whether  with  superior  or 

inferior  castes,  and  we  already  notice  a 
iarityin0Sf  inter.11  stiffness  growing  towards  the  question 
m  during  the  few  centuries  that  intervened 
between  Manu  and  Vatsyayana.  While  Manu 
permits  anuloma  marriage,  and  that  even  with  a  Sudra 
girl,  though  tinder  protest,  Yajnavalkya  would  exclude 
the  Sudra  absolutely  from  its  scope  Vatsyayana  who 
gives  a  nearer  view  of  the  actual  condition  of  society, 
would  not  countenance  anything  but  marriage  inside  one’s 
own  caste,  all  connection  with  a  woman  of  an  inferior 
caste  (avaravctrna)  is  placed  by  him  in  the  same  category 
as  love  with  public  women,  and  he  would  not  consider  it 
as  serious  marriage  at  all. 

After  laying  down  this  first  requisite  about  marriage 
connected  with  Dharma ,  Yatsyayana  next  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  purely  secular  circumstances  about  which 
a  person  thinking  about  marriage  should  be  satisfied.  He 
says  that  to  obtain  the  full  benefits  of  a  marriage,  one 

should  seek  for  mate  a  girl  satisfying  the 

Long  List  of  °  J  v 

Requirements  following  conditions.  She  should  have 

both  her  parents  alive,  she  must  be 
younger  than  himself  by  three  years  or  more  ;  she  should 
come  of  a  family  of  decent  and  approved  conduct, possessed 
of  wealth  and  rich  in  adherents,  a  family,  the  members 
of  which  are  numerous  and  attached  to  one  another,  her 
relatives  both  on  the  father’s  side  as  well  as  on  the 
mother’s,  should  be  large  in  number  ;  and  for  herself, 
she  must  be  a  girl  possessed  of  physical  charms,  of 


u  fwr  sf  i  *rr^?: 

qpsjT  0  Yajnavalkya- Samhita,  I.  £6—57* 
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excellent  conduct,  with  lucky  marks  on  her  body  ;  she 
should  have  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  proper  number 
of  teeth,  nails,  ears,  hair,  eyes  and  breasts,  nor  should 
any  of  these  limbs  have  been  lost  by  her  ;  she  should 
be  of  a  sound  and  healthy  constitution  ;  the  young  man 
should,  of  course,  be  possessed  of  all  these  qualities 
himself  and  must  have  completed  his  studies,* 1  Vat- 
syayaua,  perhaps  feeling  that  a  girl  possessed  of  all  these 

qualities  would  be  rare  indeed,  quotes  in 
the  very  next  sutra  the  opinion  of  an  earlier 
writer  on  the  subject,  Ghotaka  mukha, 
who  simplifies  the  wdiole  thing  by  advising 
that  a  man  should  fix  his  affections  on  a  girl  when  he 
would  feel  himself  fortunate  and  happy  in  having  her 


V,  advises — 

‘  Marry  the  Girl 
"that  will  make 
you  happy” 


and  at  the  same  time  would  not  incur  the  censure  of 
his  equals2. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  Vatsy&y ana 
advises  a  young  man  to  seek  for  a  bride  of  a  social  rank 
higher  than  his  own  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  specially 
sounds  a  distinct  note  of  warning  against  all  unequal 
unions,  showing  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  world. 

Here  lie  quotes  certain  verses  : — “Social 
te  games,  such  as,  for  example,  filling  up 

i^SoSai  status  ‘bouts  rimes'  marriages,  and  intercourse 

generally,  should  be  with  a  man's  equals, 
not  with  those  either  above  or  below  him.  A  man  marries 
above  him  when  he  marries  a  girl  only  to  be  treated  by 
her  and  her  friends  as  a  servant  ever  afterwards  ;  no 


«r  t  xs  ,  p*  184, 

I  Ibid.  p.  186. 
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man  of  spirit  will  do  that.  He  marries  below  him  when 
he  and  his  people  lord  it  over  the  girl,  that  is  a  b  id 
marriage  ;  it  too  is  censured  by  the  good.  When  the  love 
between  husband  and  wife  adds  lustre  to  both,  and  is  a 
source  of  joy  to  both  families,  that  is  the  only  marriage 
which  is  approved.  Let  a  man,  if  he  will,  marry  above 
him,  and  walk  humbly  among  his  wife's  relations  ever 
afterwards  ;  but  on  no  account  let  him  doi  what  all 
good  men  disapprove  of,  marry  beneath  him.”1 

With  regard  to  the  qualities  ofa  desirable  bride, 
VUtsyayana  again  specifies  certain  physical  and  other 

defects  which  would  render  a  girl  unfit  for 
S^DefectT Ind^  selection.  Here,  as  we  have  shown  before, 
5iSaUBrSeatlonS  Vatsyayana  quotes  from  the  Grhya- 

sutra  of  Apastamba:  thus  he 
prescribes  — “Let  him  give  up  a  girl  who,  when  the 
wooers  come  to  woo,  is  Found  asleep,  in  tears,  or  out. 
Let  him  shun  also  these  sixteen— 1,  a  girl  with  an 

unlucky  name  •  2,  one  who  has  been  kept  in  conceal¬ 
ment  ;  3,  one  who  is  betrothed  to  another  man  ;  4,  one 
with  red  hair  ;  5,  one  with  spots  ;  6,  a  masculine 

woman  ;  7,  one  with  a  big  head  ;  8,  a  bandy-legged 

woman  ;  9,  one  with  a  broad  forehead;  10,  one  cere¬ 

monially  impure  ;  11,  the  fruit  of  an  improper  marriage  ; 
12,  one  who  has  menstruated;  13,  ono  who  is  or  has 
been  pregnant  ;  14,  an  old  friend;  15,  one  who  lias  a 
younger  sister  much  handsomer  than  herself;  and  16, 
one. that  hath  a  moist  hand”.2 

Many  of  the  terms  in  which  I  hose  shortcomings 
.£&e  worded  are  technical  expressions  the  meanings  of 
Which  are  doubtful,  we  having  to  depend  upon  the 

explanation  offered  by  the  commentators.  The  above 

*■ 

tr^slatiou  is  based  upon  the  commentary  to  the  Kama - 

'  .  A 

'  *  >  .  . 

1  KdkmasTitra ,  pp.  ISO-1.  Trans.  Peterson,  « JBBRAS. xviii,  p.  1 17, 

2  Ibid*,  pp.  113 — 114* 
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sutra^  whereas  the  commentators  of  Apastamba  such 
as  Haradatta  and  Sudarsanarya,  interpret  some  of  the 
words  in  a  different  way.  As  the  terms,  however,  are  not 
of  any  great  importance,  we  need  not  be  detained  by  them. 

Vatsyayana  also  quotes  another  rule  about  the 
name  of  the  girl— “A  girl  bearing  the  name  of  a  constella¬ 
tion,  a  river,  or  of  a  tree  is  objectionable 


Defats  in 
if-a  m  e  s — never 
considered  a 
Serious  Disability 


and  besides  a  girl,  the  last  letter  but  one 


of  whose  name  is  l  or  r,  is  to  be  avoided  in 
wooing,3’  1  A  woman  who  is  too  white 
or  too  dark  in  complexion,  should  he  avoided  even  as  a 
mistress  and  pari  passu  as  a  wife,  and  similar  prohibition 
holds  in  the  case  of  a  woman  afflicted  with  leprosy, 
insanity  etc.,  2  It  may  be  observed  here  that  inspite 
of  the  insistence  of  law-givers  and  Vatsyayana’s  support 
of  them,  the  defects  about  names  have  never  been 
considered  in  India  as  a  serious  disability,  and  they  appear 
to  have  been  more  obeyed  in  their  breach  than  in  their 
observance.  Thus  in  ancient  times  as  at  the  present 
day,  some  of  the  most  popular  names  are  names,  of 
constellations  like  Eohi^i  and  Citra,  of  rivers  like  GangS 
and  Yamuna,  or  names  with  penultimate  (P  or  V  like 
Apala.  and  Visvavara — authoresses  of  Egvedic  hymns3, 
and  Kamala  and  Tara  of  later  days. 

Conscious  that  some  of  the  many  defects  enumerated 
jtbove  are  unavoidable  and  others  are  of  a  too  technical 
V.’s  final  Advice —  character,  Vatsyayana,  as  in  a  previous 

‘Marry  the  Girl  J  V  ’  1 

on  whom^the  case,  when  be  quoted  Ghotakarnukha,  quotes 
Eyes  are  set’  a  simpler  and  more  liberal  rale  from  an  an¬ 
cient  authority,  in  this  case  the  Grhyasutra  of  Apastamba. 


i  =3  \  ^ 

u  Ks  •>  r-  is8. 

WTO  I  Ibid.  p.  67. 

8  ftv.  viii.  91,7  a  =  d  V.  98. 
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‘‘He  will  be  a  happy  husband  who  marries  the  woman  on 
whom  his  heart  and  his  eye  are  set*  Let  a  man  not 
think  of  any  other.  So  some  say.”  1  Here  Vatsyayana 
approves  of  a  selection  made  not  according  to  minute 
and  detailed  technical  rules,  but  on  the  general  impression 
produced  by  the  whole  appearence.  As  in  the  everyday 
world,  people  were  likely  to  be  guided  by  this  impression 
at  first  sight.  Hence  Vatsyayana  advises  the  parents  and 
relatives  of  a  girl  when  she  lias  reached  the  marriageable 
age,  to  array  her  in  a  smart  dress,  and  thus  dressed  she 
should  sport  every  afternoon  with  her  girl  friends  ;  at 
festivities  like  sacrifices,  marriage  celebrations,  and,  in 
fact,  wherever  there  is  a  concourse  of  people,  care  should 
be  taken  to  show  her  to  advantage  in  society,  for  the 
reason,  Vatsyayana  asserts,  that  such  a  girl  is  of  the  nature 
of  an  article  of  trade.  2 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  age  of  the  couple 
to  be  married,  Vatsyayana  prescribes  that  the  bride 
(Tom para  j  should  be  younger  by  three  years  or  more  3. 
Brideeandge  °f  ^-n  an°ther  passage  which  Vatsyayana  quotes 
Bridegroom.  from  the  Grhyasutra  of  Apastamba,  an  ex¬ 
pression  (svanuja)  is  taken  by  the  Commentator4 
to  mean  “considerably  less  in  age”  and  in  support  of  his 
statement,  lie  quotes  a  text,  most  probably  from  a  Dliarma - 


1  3<Rlt  I  Ibid.  p.  188.  Trans. 

Peterson,  op*  cit.,  p.  114.  Ap.  GrS.  I.  3,  20. 

=3  wifql  \\  Ibid.,  p.  188. 

:>  Bmia  1  1(8  ■  p* 1S4* 

4  ssjra  fa:  i 

w=u  *n’u 

KS,.  pp.  187—188. 
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imtra ,  which  lays  dowo  that  one  should  marry  a  girl  who 
is  in  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  year  below  him,  that  is,  who 
is  younger  in  age  by  three  to  seven  years,  neither  more 
nor  less.  But  the  word  svanujd  is  taken  by  others  to 
mean  a  girbwho  has  a  fine  younger  sister  *,  The  Dhar - 
mamstras,  however,  contemplate  a  far  greater  disparity 
in  yeais,  the  correct  ratio  prescribed  being  generally 
oife  to  three.  Thus  we  have  in  the  Vimu-Puram:  “One 
should  mm  ry  a  wife  whose  age  is  a  third  of  one’s  own”,  2 
and  the  same  rule  is  also  laid  down  by  the  Mahdbhdmta  — 
that  a  man  of  thirty  years  should  marry  a  girl  often". 
Manu  also  prescribes  the  same  thing,  the  relative  propor¬ 
tion  being  either  thirty  and  twelve'  or  twenty-four  and 
eight4.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  ideal  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  lawgivers,  but  Vatsyayana  seems  to  represent  the 
actual  state  of  things  more  closely.  And  it  should  be 
noticed  that  both  Medhafcithi  and  Kulluka  in  their  com¬ 
ments  on  the  passage  of  Manu  quoted  above,  states  that 
the  rule  about  age  was  not  absolute  5  but  only  shows 
the  approximate  relation  between  the  ages  of  the  couple. 


1  See  Bueblei*  SBE.  Vol.  XXX.  p.  257,  and  Peteison}  J  B  B  R  A  S.  Vol 

XVill.  p.  114. 

2  xxxsqlgsnra  Vi^u  Pw&na.m.  io.  .6.. 

3  •  vip^n  i  e?x  $t*m?xrax- 

H  Mbt.  XIII  44.  14 

4  9  pri  gxwnf**H  i  sregqfsgs'tf '  ax  qif 

11  Mam,  IX.  94* 

srw  i 

Medhatithi.  ^  ^  STUN?  ST3c!T  SfiT^ 

|  Kulluka. 
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Marriage  and  Courtship 

Though  Yatsyayana  in  the  rule  quoted  from  Apastamba 
Marriage  prohibits  the  marriage  of  a  rdkd  or  a 
PubVrty  of  phalini  J,  that  is,  a  girl  who  has  reached 
G  1  r  1 H  the  age  of  puberty,  yet  many  other  passages 

in  his  book  seem  to  show  that  he  is  speaking  of  virgins 
who  have  passed  that  age  and  were  considerably  advanced 
in  youth;  for  example,  he  speaks  of  a  wife  just  after  marri¬ 
age  as  Vigadha-yauvand or  advanced  in  youth2  and  many 
passages  in  his  chapter  on  courtship  presuppose  a  virgin 

who  is  of  sufficient  age  to  resoond  to  offers  of  love  .The 
* 

rule  of  Apastamba  quoted  by  Yatsyayaua  also  appears  to 
suggest  that  the  bride  has  passed  the  age  of  puberty3 — ► 
and  again  the  rule  held  in  common  by  Baudhayana  and 
Yatsyayaua  that  the  gdndharva  was  the  b  *st  form  of 
marriage4,  seems  to  indicate  that  both  the  parties  had 
passed  the  age  of  puberty.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  Gandharva  marriage  before  the  couple  could  feel 
mutual  love. 

Marriage  of  a  girl  before  puberty,  also  appears  to  have 
been  equally,  if  not  more  prevalent,  as  is  evidenced  by 

Vatsyay ana’s  section  on  JBdlopakrama.  that 

Marriage  ^ 

before  is,  the  courtship  of  a  b  Id  or  a  girl  of  tender 
y  years.  Similarly  in  a  passage  that  we  have 
already  referred  to  above,  he  contrasts  a  wife  who  is  of 
tender  years,  with  one  of  advanced  youth, r>  This  is  also 
supported  by  the  Grhyasutras  which  speak  of  the 


1  KS.  p.  187,  satra  12  ;  Ap.  Or.  Su.  1.  3.  II. 

2  1'tmWW'-  <  KS-  P-  !9:f- 

KS.  p.  191  sutra  1  ;  Ap.  Or.  Su.  III.  8.  8. 


4 

5 


See  ante.,  p.  15,  foot-notes  1  and  2. 

fawwtanm  wappm,  straw  i 

KS.  p.  193. 
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marriage  of  a  nagniki ,  technically,  a  girl  of  ten  years  of 
age,  as  the  most  approved.1 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  marriage  took  place 
of  both  tender  girls  before  puberty  as  well  as  of  those 

more  advanced  in  years.  In  the  earlier 
tenSrgfndfagedh  Vedic  times,  including  theRgvedic  age,  both 
^fd?cma  ghe  these  forms  of  marriage  seem  to  have  been 

in  vogue.  While  on  the  one  hand,  there 
were  virgins  considerably  advanced  in  years  like  Ghosa, 
there  were  others  like  R  o  n>  a  s  a  for  example,  who  were 
evidently  married  before  puberty.  In  a  hymn  addressed 
to  the  Asvins,  the  father  of  Ghosa,  Kaksivat  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  author,  says,  “You  bestowed, 

Asvins,  a  husband  upon  Ghosa  growing  old,  and  tarrying 

% 

in  her  father’s  dwelling”.  Ghosa  in  a  hymn  of  her  own 
also  says  addressing  the  As'vins,  ‘‘You  Nasatyas,  are  the 
od  fortune  of  a  damsel  growing  old  in  (her  father’s) 
mansion8**  and  the  Bvhaddevatd  adds  that  ‘‘in  the  days  of 
old  she  remained  in  her  father’s  house  for  sixty  years, 
when  she  in  two  hymns4  praised  the, Asvins  who  gave  her 
a  husband.”5  Romasa  was  jeered  at  by  her  husband,  the 
king  Bhavayavya  for  her  immaturity  in  years.6  The 

1  wfwf  »  gm  s  Manava  Gr.  STi.,  1.  7.  8. 

Edn.  by  Knauer,  p.  9. 

2  3^  5RT  fSsfTO  3ppif«iM3>|q  I  sjt'TT§  ftg 

jrhr  a«j'wr  u  Ilv.  i.  U7.  7.  Trans.  Wilson,  1.  315- 

H  Bv.  X.  39,  3.  Trans.  Wilson,  vi. 

104* 

4  Bv.  X.  39  and  40. 

5  qirafa  qm  i  qqra  qfe  q^rftir  fqjrq  ^  ftx  u 

i  q't  qi  7ft  si  i  q  gftn,  n 

Brhaddevata ,  vii  41.  46  and  47.  Mac  DonelCs  Trans,  pp  262 — 263 

6  Bv.  1.  126.  7  and  Brhaddevata.  III.  156. 
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story  of  Usasti  Cakrayana  who  lived  in  a  village  with 
his  child-wife  when  there  was  a  great  famine,  is  also 
well-known.1  Girls  that  were  given  away  at  the 
svayamvara  must  have  reached  youth.  Savitri  is  spoken 
of  as  Yauvanasthd  at  the  time  of  marriage  and  Damayanti 
as  Prdptayauvana,  *  Yasodhara  is  said  to  have  been  born 
on  the  same  day  as  Prince  Siddhartha.3 

Vatsyayana  sums  up  the  whole  thing  in  a  verse  in 
his  section  on  courtship  where  he  says  that  a  maiden  of 

tender  'years  should  be  won  over  with  the 
help  of  childlike  sports  and  playthings,  a 
damsel  come  of  age  by  skill  in  the  arts,  and 
a  spinster  of  more  advanced  years— vat-sala— 
with  the  help  of  persons  in  whom  she 

confides.4 

We  may  now  pass  on  to- Yatsyay  ana’s  description  of 
V  a  r  a  n  a  or  choice  of  the  bride.  The  selection  wa& 

generally  made  and  the  marriage  settled  by 

Choice^  the  parents  and  other  relatives  and  friends, 
the  Bnde  an(j  no£  fty  i\]e  parties  to  the  marriage  them¬ 
selves,  unless  under  exceptional  circumstances.  In  the 
Vedic  age  too,  the  Y  a  r  a  or  the  wooer  was  often  a  friend 


V.  s  a  y  s  a 
marriageable 
Virgin  may 
be  Bala, 

Y  u  v  a  t  i  or 
P  r  a  u  d  h  a 
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of  the  bridegroom.  We  are  told  in  a  hymn  of  the  Bgveda 
that  when  the  god  Soma  was  desirous  of  getting  a  bride, 
the  two  Asvins  became  his  mras  or  wooers  and  presented 
the  suit  before  savitr ,  the  father  of  the  bride,1  and  we 
are  assured  by  another  verse  in  the  same  hymn  that  w’hen 
the  Asvins  went  in  their  three-wheeled  car,  soliciting  the 
marriage  of  Sfirya,  all  the  Gods  signified  their  assent.2 
The  Gfhya- Sutras  aim  prescribe  that  Varm  or  woores 
are  to  be  sent  for  selecting  the  girl  3 

Vatsyavana  says,  that  for  the  selection  of  the  girl,  the 
father,  mother  and  relatives  of  the  young  man  should  stir 
themselves  and  besides,  mutual  friends  of  the  two  parties 
should  carry  on  messages  between  them.4  Vatsyayana 
gives  the  advice  that  those  charged  with  the  varana  should 
propitiation  exaggerate  the  defects  present  and  prospect- 
Parenfr  8  ive,  of  other  suitors  and  should  expatiate  on 
the  qualifications  of  their  Nay  aha,  both  personal  and 
hereditary,  as  well  as  such  qualities  as  are  likely  to 
further  their  object  ;  besides,  they  should  enlarge  upon 
such  advantages  possessed  by  him  at  the  time,  or  likely  to 
accrue  to  him  in  subsequent  years,  as  would  commend 
themselves  to  the  girl’s  mother.5  The  advantage  of 
winning  the  favour  of  the  girFs  mother6  is  emphasised 
upon  and  clever  tricks  also  ire  recommended  by  Vatsv'ayana 
for  assuring  success  in  the  endeavour.  Some  of  the 
friends  of  the  you n groan  should  drive  the  mother  wild 
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by  enumerating  to  her  his  chances  of  winning  girls  from 
other  desirable  parties.1  One  of  the  youngman’s  friends, 
again,  may  get  himself  up  as  an  astrologer  and  give  an 
account  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  that  would  come  to 
the  Nay  aka  in  after  years  as  promised  by  ornery  and 
portents,  by  the  position  of  the  planets  and  also  by  marks 
on  his  body.2 

Vatsyayana,  though  he  speaks  above  of  sham 
astrologers  yet  gives  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  a  girl 

influence  of  should  be  sought  for,  and  also  given  away, 
Astrology,  when  signs  and  omens,  and  portents  and 
Portents  on  voices  (  upasrnti  ),  are  favourable3,  and  to 

Choice  of  Bride 

support  himself,  he  also  quotes  the  earlier 
authority  of  Ghotakamukha,  who  says  that  marriages 
should  not  be  contracted  on  human  choice  alone4,  that 
is,  daiva  or  superhuman  tests  should  be  applied  by  both 
the  parties,  in  order  to  be  satisfied  that  happiness  and 
prosperity  would  result  from  the  match.  We  must 
remember  that  the  age  of  Vatsyayana  was  the  age  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  Indian  astronomy  which  was 
hardly  ever  dissociated  from  astrology,  when  as  a 
result  of  this  alliance  between  science  and  pseudo-science 
grew  up  that  large  body  of  Siddhanta  works  culminating  in 
the  great  books  of  Varahamihira — the  Bancasiddhantika . 
the  Brhatsamhita ,  and  the  Bvhajjataka. s  Though  faith 
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in  extra-human  tests  in  mairiage  had  been  in  favour 
since  the  time  of  the  G^'hyasutras  as  the  Manava  Gvhya - 
Sutra,  the  Kausikasutra  and  the  others  testify,1  yet  they 
seem  to  have  been  more  popular  than  ever  before  in  the 
age  of  Vatsyayana  who  presses  into  service  even  upa- 
smdis — supernatural  oracular  voices  heard  as  a  result  of 
mystic  invocations  of  Gods  or  sometimes  miraculous 
utterances  heard  specially  at  night,  as  the  Commentary 
explains2. 

The  signs  observed  at  the  time  of  varana ,  that  is, 
when  the  bridegroom’s  party  went  to  the  parents  of  the 

girl  to  formally  present  their  suit,  were 
at  the  time  of  considered  as  very  important  factors  in  the 
v  a  i  a  n  a  final  choice  and  hence  Vatsyayana  quotes 

from  Apastamba  the  rule  that  at  the  time  of  varana,  a 
girl  who  is  found  sleeping  or  weeping  or  has  gone  out 
of  the  house  should  be  given  up,  3  these  being  considered 
as  inauspicious  portents  ;  then  follow  rules  about  the 
name  borne  by  the  girl  and  similar  other  things  that  we 
have  already  referred  to  before4.  However,  many  of 
these  defects  are  insignificant,  artificial  or  accidental  and 
Vatsyayana  was  too  astute  an  observer  of  the  world  to  be 
led.  merely  by  such  meaningless  portents,  and  he  at  last 
quotes  a  simple  rule,  as  we  have  seen  before,  5  from  the 
same  legal  authority,  that  happiness  and  prosperity  attend 
the  choice  of  a  girl  in  whom  the  heart  and  the  eyes  are 
pleased  and  none  other  should  be  favoured.  To  capture 
the  heart  and  the  eyes  of  the  wooers  therefore,  Vatsyayana 


1  Manava  Or.  SiL  Edm  by  ItnaUev,  p»  9, 
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prescribes  that  the  parents  and  relatives  of  a  mar¬ 
riageable  girl  would  be  best  advised  to  show  her  off  in 
beautiful  dress  and  ornaments  and  that  thus  got  up,  she  < 
should  sport  with  her  playmates  every  afternoon,  and 
attend  all  festive  gatherings1. 

He  next  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  way  in 
which  the  girl’s  parents  and  relatives  are  to  receive  the 
Reception  of  suitors.  He  thus  goes  on  :  “When  men  fair 

the  Suitor8i.11  ,  •  1  1 

to  look  on,  courteous  in  speech,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  their  connexions,  come  to  propose  marriage, 
the  parent  of  the  girl  should  receive  them  hospitably,  and 
on  same  pretext  or  other  show  the  girl  in  all  her  orna¬ 
ments.  They  should  come  to  no  decision  as  to  giving 
the  girl  before  they  have  consulted  the  oracles.  The 
wooer’s  party  will  be  asked  to  bathe  and  take  their  meal 
and  so  forth.  They  should  say,  ‘All  that  will  come  later.’ 
They  should  not  that  day  accept  such  attentions”.2 
The  varaita  is  to  fructify,  says  Vatsyayana,  in  one  of  the 
four  approved  forms  of  marriage,  viz,  Brahma ,  Brajapatya , 
Ar$a  or  Daiva ,  or  according  to  the  forms  in  vogue  in  one’s 
own  country/ 

It  would  be  seen  that  this  ceremony  of  varana  is  not 
exactly  courtship  as  Peterson  takes  it  to  be,  because,  here 

Varava  is  not  the  actual  parties  to  the  marriage  have  very 
courtship  little  to  do.  They  have  no  choice  to  exer¬ 
cise,  the  whole  matter  is  settled  by  the  parents  and  rela¬ 
tives,  including  the  selection  of  the  bride.  Personal 
courtship  by  the  young  people  themselves  has  a  second¬ 
ary  importance  only  with  Vatsyayana  ;  it  was  to  be 
resorted  to  when  other  means  failed.  Hence  he  does  not 
describe  courtship  first  and  marriage  afterwards,  but  lie 

1  Roe  ante.  p.  123. 

2  Trans,  by  Peterson,  J  B  B  R  A  &B  XVI II,  pp  1 1 5  and  i  17.  ICS,  p.  189. 
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first  of  all  deals  with  the  acquisition  of  a  wife  in  the 
method  approved  of  by  society  and  by  ancient  tradition  as 
contained  in  the  sacred  literature,  and  when  this 
fails,  a  man  may  try  to  win  over  a  girl  by  honest  court¬ 
ship,  and  even  that  failing,  he  may  use  tricks  and  even 
violence  to  secure  his  end.  A  girl  also,  under  certain 
circumstances,  though  rather  rare,  may  according  to 
Vatsyayana,  take  up  the  task  of  getting  her  husband  in  her 
own  hands  as  w©  shall  presently  see. 

A  young  man  is  to  give  up  the  idea  of  preferring 
his  suit  ( varana )  in  the  approved  method  and  think  of 

winning  the  affections  of  a  girl  by  his  own 

Circumstances 

Decessit&ting  personal  exertions  when  he  finds  himself 

Courtship  ,  ,  ,  „  ,, 

placed  under  certain  unfavourable  circum¬ 
stances  :  thus,  he  may  he  poor  though  otherwise  fully 
qualified  as  a  suitor ;  or  when  possessed  of  mediocre 
qualifications  (madhyastha-guna),  he  may  be  of  rather 
mean  birth  ;  or  though  rich,  he  may  be  a  neighbour  and 
therefore  would  not  be  liked  on  account  of  his  high 
pretensions,  or  he  may  be  disliked  because  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  quarrels  springing  up  over  boundaries  etc.,  as  the 
Commentary  observes  ;  1  or  though  possessing  parents 
and  brothers,  he  may  be  dependent  on  others ;  or  b© 
may  be  considered  a  mere  boy  —in  all  such  cases  when 
he  cannot  hope  for  a  favourable  response  to  his  suit,  he 
should  try  to  gain  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  girl  on 
whom  his  heart  is  set  from  her  childhood.2 

Y&tsyayana  gives  an  example  her©  from  the  people 
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of  flie  south  :  thus,  for  example,  says  he,  in  the 
„  .  w  Daks  i$a  path  a,  one  separated 

Marriage  between  9  r 

Cousins  in  from  ones  mother  when  a  child,  and 

Dak§inSpath  a  . 

living  m  a  suboidmate  position  in  the 
family  of  his  maternal  uncle,  should  try  to  gain  over  the 
daughter  of  the  uncle  when  beyond  his  reach  on  account 
of  her  wealth,  even  if  she  may  have  been  provisionally 
betrothed  to  another.1  He  may  attempt  to  win  over 
other  girls  also  from  childhood,  for  Ghotakamukha,  who 
is  Yatsyavana’s  great  authority  for  all  matters  appertain¬ 
ing  to  nuptials,  declares  that  this  courtship  from  child¬ 
hood  is  unexceptionable  as  union  is  brought  about  bj 
honest  and  honourable  means  ( dhamia ).2  Here  Yatsya- 
yana  confirms  what  Baudh&yana  says  about  the  irregular 
practice  of  the  people  of  the  south,  that  they  marry  the 
daughter  of  a  maternal  uncle.8  Kumarila  Bhatta  also 
casts  a  fling  at  the  Daksi^atya  who,  he  says,  is  overjoyed 
to  get  the  daughter  of  his  maternal  uncle.1  “The 
marriages  between  cousins,”  as  Bithler  points  out,  ‘‘occur 
among  the  Karhfida  BrShmaijas  of  the  Bekhan.*’5  The 
existence  of  this  custom  in  high  circles  in  the  South, 

receives  historical  confirmation  from 
Confirmation  th e  inscriptions  of  the  powerful  royal 
afg  e  °in  house  of  the  RasUakuta  sovereigns  of 

Malkhed.  Thus  the  Rastrak&ta  monarch 
Krsna  II,  who  reigned  during  the  last  part  of  the  ninth 
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fend  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  had  as  his 
mahadevi  or  chief  queen,  a  daughter  of  the  Haihaya  Cedi 
king  Kokkalla,  and  from  them  was  born  Jugattuftga  II 
who  married  Lakssni,  the  daughter  of  his  maternal 
uncle  Rai^avigraha,  a  son  of  Kokkalla.  From  this  union 
sprang  up  Indra  III,  who  again  married  Vijamba,  the 
daughter  of  Ammanadeva,  who  himself  was  the  son  of 
Arjuna,  another  son  of  Kokkalla.* 1 

Vfetsyayana  gives  detailed  instructions  about  the 
methods  of  courtship,  varying  according  to  age.  A  mere 

girl  (bald)  is  to  be  wooed  by  sharing  in  her 

of  aulri ofh  1 P  child  like  sports  and  occupations,  a  damsel 
tender  years  w]l0  is  come  of  age  ( yauvanasthitd \  by  an 

exhibition  of  skill  in  the  arts  or  kalasi  and  a  woman  more 
advanced  in  years  is  to  be  courted  through  the  help  of 
those  in  whom  she  places  her  confidence.8  Thus  the 


young  swain  is  advised  to  collect  flowers  and  make  gar¬ 
lands  in  company  with  the  maiden  whose  heart  he  wishes 
to  win  and  to  carry  on  with  her  games  befitting  their 
age  or  the  degree  of  familiarity  between  them,  or  only 
such  as  are  agreeable  to  her  disposition.3  He  should 
form  the  acquaintance  of  and  propitiate  her  female  friends, 
specially  the  daughter  of  her  nurse,  by  little  acts  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  service — as  she  would  be  very  helpful  in  his 
quest.4  The  man  should  get  for  the  girl  things  that 
she  takes  a  fancy  to.5  VfttsySyana  then  gives*  a  fairly 
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long  list  of  presents  that  would  be  prized  by  her  especially 
such  as  would  show  her  off  on  days  of  public  and  private 
festivities.1  When  lie  lias  won  the  confidence  to  some 
extent  then  he  may  amuse  her  by  relating  agreeable 
stories  or  entertain  her  with  music2.  He  himself  must 
always  be  faultlessly  dressed  and  never  be  offensive  to 
sight,  because,  VStsyayana  argues,  when  maidens  reach 
youth  they  get  to  love  men  whom  they  frequently  see*. 
He  should  now  carefully  take  note  of  her  movements  and 
see  if  he  can  detect  any  signs  of  growing  partiality  for 
him.4 


VStsySyana  here  enumerates  the  outward  signs  and 
actions  by  which  a  budding  affection  may  be  discovered, 
such  as,  she  cannot  look  the  man  in  the  face,  casts  side- 
Sign*  that  l°ng  §^ances  at  him  and  so  on,  all  of  which 

grewaingaiovo  are  (lU^e  ^iue  t0  nataire.s  When  the  out- 
in  the  Girl  ward  signs  and  movements  leave  no  doubt 

vbout  her  love,  he  should  grow  less  timid  gradually,  take 
greater  and  greater  liberties  with  her  without  giving  any 
offence  '  and  try  to  gain  her  over  entirely  by  means  of 
various  tricks  and  devices  that  recommend  themselves 
to  young  lovers  in  every  clime.  Vatsyayana  takes 
pains  to  describe  them  at  some  length  and  at  last 
he  again  quotes  Ghotakamukh  i  to  warn  the  young  swain 
that  he  must  be  quick  to  read  the  signs  that  betray  her 
passion,  because  even  when  love  is  far  advanced  success 
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marmot  be  achieved  with  maidens  by  sloth  and  despon¬ 
dence  and  he  can  never  exnect  a  damsel  to  confess  tior 
lote. « 


Placed  in  unfavourable  circumstances  similar  to 
these  from  which  a  young  man  suffers,  a  maiden  may  also 
A  maiden  have  to  look  for  a  husband  herself  andVat- 

h^meVuTiook  syayana  takes  her  case  also  in  hand.  When 
for  a  Husband  a  gjrj  though  possessed  of  excellent  qualities, 

is  born  in  a  humble  family,  or  even  when  well-born,  is 
destitute  of  wealth  and  is  therefore  not  sought  after  by 
her  equals,  or  has  been  deprived  of  her  parents  and  is 
dependent  upon  her  relatives  and  if  she  has  come  of  age 
ft prapta-yauvaria),  then  she  should  stir  herself  to  arrange 
her  marriage  herself.2  Here  we  are  reminded  of  the 
rule  advocated  by  Manu  himself  and  supported  by 
other  sacred  books  including  the  Mahabharata ,  that  a 
damsel  should  wait  three  years  after  reaching  puberty,  and 
after  that  period  she  may  choose  for  herself  a  husband 
befitting  her.3  Such  a  maiden  should  try  to  gain  over 
a  young  man  of  ability  possessed  of  virtues,  and  of  a 
handsome  look,  whose  affections  she  had  shared  in  child¬ 
hood,;  or,  when  she  feels  assured  that  a  man  owing  to 
his  passion  for  her  would  not,  hesitate  to  unite  with  her 
even  against  the  consent  of  his  parents,  then  she  may  win 
him  over  by  endearing  herself  to  him  and  by  meeting  him 
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ften.1  She  may  show  her  skill  in  the  arts,  and 
various  other  devices*  are  recommended  by  Vatsy&yana, 
who,  however,  warns  a  girl  against  presenting  her  suit 
to  a  man  herself,  even  when  she  is  deeply  in  love  with 
him,  because  such  conduct  brings  ruin  unto  a  damsel, 
so  declare  the  teachers  fdclryas)  of  the  Kdmamsira 
In  another  connection  also  he  forbids  a  man  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  a  woman  who  herself  makes  over¬ 
tures  of  love  openly  Vatsyayana  also  tries  to  press  upon 
a  girl  the  sage  advice  that  in  choosing  a  husband,  she  should 
look  for  love  and  not  money  ;“Xt  is  better/’  says  he,  ‘  to  love 
a  husband  who  is  devoted  to  her  though  poor,  than  a 
rich  man,  or  one  endowed  with  many  virtues,  when  his 
affections  she  would  have  to  share  with  others5.’'  When 
there  are  several  eligible  suitors  of  equal  quality,  the 
real  suitor  is  he  with  whom  there  is  a  mutual  reciproca¬ 
tion  of  love0. 

Vatsyayana  next  proceeds  to  describe  the  forms  of 
marriage  that  would  cement  the  union  brought  about  by 
„  courtship  between  the  parties  themselves. 

Forms  of  Marriage  9 

without  the  permission  of  the  parents  or 
relatives,  and  the  details  furnished  by 
Vatsyayana  are  interesting  as  illustrating  the  definitions 
given  in  the  Gvhyasutras  and  the  Dharmasutras .  After 


resulting  from 
Courtship 


1  *n  i  sraS  1  4  srt  war- 

KS.  p.  214. 

2  sraTsforwram ®nr---i  Ks.v.-iu- 

3  si  swnfairrfiisft  fir  jpfa:  ohnni 

mwftpn^iwrr:  1  *3.  p.215 

4  wmmfeft  ispnarr)  \ks.  P.  «7. 

5  sr  555ft  sfansfo  1  g^g«rsfq  5 

timnmi  ife:  h  ks.  p.  217 

6  «m*rp3tsfiwi'S5m*t+t  swftrar  g?;  1  traifinftaft  wimywwHft 

fit  g:  II  KS.  p.  2K. 
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perfect  unity  of  sentiment  is  established  between  the 
parties  and  all  the  scruples  of  the  maiden  overruled 
by  persuasions,  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  should  be 

arranged  with  the  help  of  friends.  When 
MarriVgV  1  the  girl  has  been  brought  to  a  secret  place, 

sacred  fire  should  be  brought  from  the 
house  of  a  Srotnya  Brahmin  who  maintains  a  perpetual 
fire  for  the  performance  of  his  daily  sacrificial  rites,  hum 
grass  should  be  spread  before  it  upon  the  earth,  oblations 
offered  in  the  fire  in  accordance  with  the  proscriptions  of 
the  sacred  law  ( snirll ),  and  then  they  should  thrice  go 
round  the  fire,  and  after  this  is  completed,  the  parents  of 
the  girl  should  be  informed1;  “A  marriage  performed 
before  fire  as  witness  to  the  transaction,  can  never  be 
set  aside,  this  is  the  rule  approved  by  all  teachers” 

( acarya-samaya ),  says  Vatsyayana2.  By  and  by  the  relatives 
on  both  sides  should  be  informed  and  be  persuaded  to 
confirm  the  marriage  by  bestowing  the  girl  upon  her 
lover  in  the  formal  way,  by  representing  to  them  that 
otherwise  the  king  might  punish  the  bridegroom’s  side 
for  the  violence,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  fair  name  of 
the  girl’s  family  may  be  tarnished,  and  then  both  sides 
may  be  reconciled  by  an  exchange  of  presents.  This  is 
the  Gandharva  form  of  marriage3. 

Vatsyayana  considers  several  other  cases  also  :  if  the 
girl  cannot  make  up  her  mind,  then  the  man  should,  with 
the  help  of  another  lady  of  good  family,  have  the 
maiden  brought  to  a  secret  place  on  some  pretext,  and 


gr^T  ^  ft:  i  grit  ^  i  ks.  pP.  219.-2  0. 

2  ^ftgiftrspT  ft  ftrrcr  *  fCTFrofatra:  1  ks.  p.  220. 

N  ^  ^us  exP^us  Commentary.  But  the  text  has  ftqT 

which  seems  to  show  that  Qandhartfa  was  an  alternative  form  of  marri¬ 
age.  However,  MM.  Durgdprasact’s  edition  (p.  229)  gives  a  Variant  where  “  oa  "  is  read 
Ja  the  passage  In  place  of  vd\ 
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have  the  rites  performed  as  before1.  When  the  marriage 
of  the  girl  has  been  settled  with  some  other  person  and 
the  date  of  the  nuptial  ceremony  draws  near,  then  he 
should  by  all  means  turn  her  mother  against  the  match, 
by  having  recounted  to  her  the  faults  and  defects  of  the 
prospective  bridegroom,  and  witli  her  consent  have  the  girl 
brought  to  a  neighbour’s  house  and  get  the  nuptials 
celebrated  ;  or  he  may  place  the  brother  of  the  girl  under 
great  obligation  to  himself,  and  with  his  help  get  the 
girl  brought  to  a  secret  place  and  married  to  him 
as  described  above-.  All  these  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  Gandharva  form  of  marriage. 

Then  Vatsyayana  gives  two  illustrations  of  the 
Paisaoa  form.  At  public  festivities  the  man  may 

make  the  daughter  of  her  nurse  administer 
Marriage  to  the  girl  some  intoxicating  substance  and 

then  have  her  brought  to  a  secret  place 
when  she  is  senseless  under  the  drug.  Afterwards  he  would  | 
inform  her  relatives  of  it  and  persuade  them  to  bestow 
her  on  him,  or  he  may  do  the  like  when  she  is  asleep3 4. 

Last  of  all  he  describes  the  It  aksasa  form. 
Coming  to  know  beforehand  that  the  girl  would  be 

going  on  a  journey  to  another  village,  or  to 

R  8  k  §i  a  s  a  '  . 

Marriage  by  the  gardens,  the  man  may  lie  in  ambush 

with  a  sufficient  number  of  friends,  then 
frighten  away  or  kill  her  guards  and  forcibly  carry  her  off1 


i  fsrosRT  sfrmron  <ror 

qirqf  I  KS.  p.  ‘220. 
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i 

Ijfcn  I  KS.  p.  221-222. 
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In  all  these  marriages  celebrated  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  parents,  Yatsyayana  advises,  as  we  have  seen, 
„  „  .  that  particular  care*should  be  taken  to  have 

Secret  Marriages  1 

must  be  confirm-  some  nuptial  ceremonies  performed  in 

ed  before  Fire  L 

sacred  fire,  so  that  they  may  not  run  the 
risk  of  being  cancelled.  This  is  to  provide  against  the 
contingency  of  the  girl’s  parents  overlooking  the  secret 
union  and  bestowing  her  upon  another  man,  such  as  is 
authorised  by  Baudhayana  and  Vasistha,  both  of  whom 
prescribe  that  if  a  girl  has  been  abducted  by  force,  but 
the  due  nuptial  rites  have  not  been  performed  with  the 
recitation  of  the  sacred  texts  (mantras),  then  she  may  be 
lawfully  given  away  with  the  proper  rites,  to  another 
person,  she  is  as  good  as  a  virgin1.  Even  when  the 
parents  agree,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  marriage 
ratified,  by  a  formal  performance  of  the  rites.  Devala 
declares  that  in  the  forms  of  marriage  beginning  with  the 
Gandharva,  that  is,  in  the  Gandharva ,  Paisaca  and 
Rdksasa  forms,  the  rites  should  again  be  performed  by 
the  three  higher  castes  in  the  regular  method,  before  the 
fire  as  witness2.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
law  givers  as  to  whether  this  second  performance  of  the 
nuptial  rites  is  in  order,  Manu  declaring  against  it,  .as 
in  such  cases  the  girls  are  no  longer  virgins3. 

Yatsyayana  has  mentioned  before4  four  forms  of 
marriage,  appioved  in  genteel  society,  in  the  order 
Brahma,  Prajapatya,  Arsa  and  D  a  i  v  a, 

i  mrm  a  siferr  ^rr  sr? tfsptT  i  ftfavjqT  wt 

II  Baudh.  Dh.  fast.  IV.  1,  15;  Vasistha ,  xvii.  78. 

js  i  firftci  sprrWa  ftfroqf:  w*taTf*r- 

tl  Devala,  quoted  by  Kullukabhatta  on  Manu,  viii.  ‘226. 

3  SRiT :  irfafem  | 

ff  m  I) 

Manu,  viii.  226.  See  Buehler,  SBE,  xxv.  p.  291* 


4  See  ante  p,  .31, 
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but  lie  has  not  delineated  their  distinctive  characteristics, 
taking-  it  for  granted  perhaps  that  their  connotations  were 
all  known  to  his  readers,  and  he  might  very  well  do  so, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  exhaustively  dealt  with  in  the 
GViiyasutras ,  the  DJiarmasastras,  the  Great  Epic  and  the 
Purdnas  and  similar  other  literature.  Now  he  describes 
the  G^ndharva,  Paisaca  and  R  a  k  s  a  s  a 
forms  ;  of  these,  the  first  he  mentions  by  name,  and  of 
the  last  two  forms,  he  only  gives  the  description  and  leaves 
the  names  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader.  However,  thus 
we  see  that  he  mentions  altogether  seven  forms,  leaving 
out  the  A  s  u  r  a  marriage  in  which  “the  bridegroom 
r  ceives  a  maiden,  after  having  given  as  much  wealth  as  he 
can  afford,  to  the  kinsmen  and  the  bride  herself,  according 
to  his  own  will”5.  It  is  rather  striking  that  Vatsyayana 
does  not  advise  a  young  man  to  purchase  his  bride  by 
money,  though  he  does  not  shrink  from  recommending 
the  adoption  of  meaner  and  more  violent  forms  like  the 
Paisaca  and  the  Udksasa.  Most  probably,  it  was  very 
much  looked  down  upon  in  cultured  society  in  his  days. 
Yajnavalkya",  however,  mentions  the  Asura  marriage 
along  with  the  other  seven.  Now,  applying  Vatsyayana's 
dictum  that  in  his  list  of  the  seven  forms,  one  that 
precedes  is  superior  to  one  that  follows,  on  account  of  its 
being  more  in  accordance  with  dharma  or  the  sacred  law1 2 3, 
we  arrive  at  a  graded  series  which  is  not  quite  in 
agreement  with  the  Bharmasdstras.  For  instance,  Manu 
gives  the  series  thus— Brahma,  Daiva,  Prajapatya,  Arsa4. 
The  other  three  he  has  not  graded,  but  taking  them 


1  Manu,  iii.  30.  Buehler  SBE  XXV,  p.  87, 

2  'Yaj»  I,  61 . 

3  <raf:  gsn*  i  ^t*rf  «?>  i 

\  KS-  p-  322* 

4  See  Many,  iii,  37—88, 
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in  the  order  in  winch  he  enumerates  them,  they  are 
to  be  graded  as  Asura,  Gandharva,  Raksasa  and  Paisaca 
the  last  of  which  he  definitely  characterises  as  the  eighth 
and  the  worst1.  Yajnavalkya  also  agrees  with  Manu 
with  only  the  slight  difference  that  he  places  the  Arsa 
and  the  Prajapatya  in  the  same  category2.  Kautilya 


also  mentions  all  the  eight  forms  of  marriage  but  what 
is  remarkable,  is  that  he,  unlike  Manu  and  others,  enu¬ 
merates  the  first  four  forms  in  exactly  the  same  order 
as  Vatsyayana,3  showing  here  a  point  of  agreement 
with  the  latter,  as  in  many  other  respects.  Most  of  the 
authors  of  the  law  codes  differ  from  Vatsyayana  in  con¬ 
demning  the  Paisaca  as  the  worst,  worse  than  even  the 
Raksasa ,  but  the  Commentator  of  Vatsyayana  explains 
the  position  of  his  author  by  saying  that  the  Paisaca , 
though  not  lawfful  (adharmya),  yet  is  better  than  the 
Raksasa ,  as  the  latter  involves  violence4. 

Summing  up  the  views  of  Vatsyayana,  it  appears 
that  he  sanctions  a  great  deal  of  freedom  from  ordinary 

rules  and  conventions  with  regard  to 
Viits yixy ana's  marriage.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  matter 
M  a  r  r  i  a  g  e  Of  tl  ie  selection  of  a  bride,  he  is  ready  to 

cast  off  to  the  wind  all  the  innumerable 
checks  and  tests  that  hamper  the  free  exercise  of  choice, 
non-essential,  technical  imperfections  being  never  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  wav  when  there  is  a  union  of  hearts,  not 
even  when  the  consent  of  the  parents  is  not  available  on 
either  side.  According  to  him,  therefore,  the  Gandharva 


1  qTfq^t  i  Manu.  iii.  34. 

2  IVy .  i.  59 — 60. 

3  Arthakastra .  iii.  2. 

qsrpf  i  ks.  225. 
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form  of  marriage  is  the  most  respected  ( pujita ),  because, 
he  declares,  love  is  the  fruit  of  all  the  forms  of  marriage 
that  can  be  conceived  of,  and  love  is  more  in  evidence 
here  than  in  any  other  forms  where  considerations  of 
birth,  money  or  other  qualities  are  the  deciding  factors. 
It  brings  forth  happiness,  is  not  accompanied  by  all  the 
troubles  of  a  lengthy  negotiation  and  ceremonial,  and 
what  is  more  important,  is  the  result  of  mutual  love1. 


1  See  ante*  verses  quoted  in  note  l,  i>.  15* 
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SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  ANCIENT  INDIA  : 

AS  DEPICTED  IN  VATSYAYANA’S  KAMASUTRA 

III.  LIFE  OF  THE  NAGARAKA 

Yatsyayana  in  his  work  holds  up  the  ideal  of  city- 
life.  He  wrote  the  Kamasutra  as  a  practical  handbook 

for  the  guidance  of  city-bred  men  of 
the  city-b  r^L  fashion— the  N  agar  aka  s.  A  whole 
Fashion  section  of  his  book  is  called  Nagaraka - 

vrttam,  wherein  he  describes  the  life  of  a 
city-man,  not  of  a  mere  dweller  in  a  city — such  a 
person  would  only  be  a  nagara—  but  of  a  nagaraka,  who, 
according  to  P&nini,  is  a  city-bred  man  skilled  in  the 
arts  and  knaveries  that  specially  develop  in  a  big  city, 
one  possessing  the  virtues  and  vices  of  “a  cockney”  :  he 
might  be  a  clever  artist  or  a  knave,  as  the  Kasika-vritti 
so  naively  explains.1  Vatsyayana’s  book  is  calculated 
to  benefit  such  men  and  women,  among  them  princesses 
and  daughters  of  high  officials  ( Mahamatras ),  who  armed 
with  an  expert  knowledge  of  the  practical  directions 
given  by  him,  would  be  able  to  subdue  the  heart  of  a 
husband  whose  love  is  shared  by  a  crowded  harem  of  as 
many  as  a  “thousand”  wives.2  Vatsyayana  recommends 
the  city  as  the  proper  place  of  abode  for  a  person  who 
after  finishing  his  education,  thinks  of  entering  the  world, 
the  grhasthasrama ,  with  the  wealth  that  he  may  have 
acquired,  either  by  inheritance  or  by  the  pursuit  of  the 
profession  particularly  appertaining  to  his  own  caste  and 

I  Kakika-  Vxtti  on  Pacini-  Vi.  2,  128— 
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his  postion  in  society;  1  such  a  man  should  adopt  the  life 
of  a  nagaraka  and  fix  his  habitation  in  a  city — whether 
small  or  big,  a  nagara,  or  a  pattana ,  or  a  Ickarvafa, ,  or  at 
least  in  a  resort  of  many  good  and  noble  persons.9  In 
the  age  of  Vatsvayana,  apparently  everybody  who  was 
marked  out  from  the  rest  by  any  pre-eminence  in  intelli¬ 
gence,  or  learning,  or  skill  in  the  arts,  was  attracted  to 
the  city,  and  found  his  patron  in  the  king,  or  in  a 
wealthy  nagaraka ,  or  found  employment  at  the  clubs 
and  assemblies  of  citizens,  or  under  the  guilds  of 
merchants  and  artisans. 

If  a  person  could  not  afford  to  live  in  a  city  and  was 
forced  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  village  by  the  exigencies 
of  earning  his  livelihood,  even  then  he  should,  according 
to  Yatsyayana,  look  upon  civic  life  as  the  ideal  and  by 
giving  to  his  fellow  villagers  glowing  descriptions  of  the 
pleasant  life  led  by  the  nagaraka ,  he  should  inspire 
those  among  his  own  class  who  show  any  special  clever¬ 
ness  or  curiosity,  with  a  desire  to  imitate  the  conduct  of 
the  city-people  and  he  should  give  them  a  taste  of  the 
amenities  of  city-life  by  starting  clubs  and  social  gather¬ 
ings  as  in  the  city,  by  himself  gratifying  his  friends  with 
his  company,  by  favouring  them  with  his  assistance 
and  by  introducing  the  spirit  of  mutual  help  and  co¬ 
operation.3  A  village-wife  is  spoken  of  as  a  simpleton 
and  village-women/  generally  are  spoken  of  as  very 
lioht  and  fickle;  such  rustic  women  ( carqanis )  are  regarded 
with  scant  courtesy  by  Vatsj^ayana.4  The  life  of  a  round 

\  —Kamasutra.  p.  42  (s utra  1). 

2  P.  42  on*™  2) 

xi 

^  qxfT5^  ftr  t-7^  p.57  ( m ™  49). 

4  mftclfeqUT  *  *  TUTZMJVi—Md  p.  254  (iutra  52), 

fafcT:  l ...Md*  P-  2S2  (sutra  5). 
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of  pleasures  in  the  city  was  naturally  very  expensive 
and  many  ran  through  their  fortunes.  Such  a  nagaraka 
who  had  eaten  up  his  fortune  (bhnkta-vibJiavah)  might, 

i 

however,  if  clever,  earn  a  living  by  placing  himself 
at  the  service  of  the  clubs  and  pleasure-houses  where 
he  would  be  respected  on  account  of  his  skill  in  the 
arts,  and  then  he  would  be  called  a  vita.1  Even  if  a  man 
had  no  fortune  of  his  own  he  might  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
life  as  a  pithamarda ;  he  might  acquire  skill  in  the 
arts  and  go  about  as  an  itinerant  professor  of  these 
at  the  clubs  of  citizens  and  the  abodes  of  ganikas ; 
such  a  man  was  marked  by  his  peculiar  seat  ( mallika ) 
which  he  hung  on  his  back,  by  his  dyed  clothes  and 
by  some  kind  of  soap  ( phenakct )  which  he  always  carried 
about  in  order  to  keep  himself  clean.2  Or  he  might, 
if  he  was  skilled  in  only  a  few  of  (he  arts  attach 
himself  to  a  wealthy  nagaraka  as  his  companion  and 
confidential  friend  and  then  he  was  called  a  vidusaka  or 
a  vaihasika ,  a  professional  jester.3 


GROWTH  OF  CITIES  IN  ANCIENT  INDIA 


This  strong  desire  for  the  gay  life  of  the  city 
shows  that  there  must  have  been  a  pretty  large  number  of 
cities  at  the  time  when  Yatsyayana’s  work  was  written. 
Cities  had  grown  up  in  India  from  very  ancient 
times.  The  village  and  ils  headman, — the  grama  and 

i  srasste  ^  ^  ^  fc:  I... 

Ibid ,  p.  66  ( sutra  45).  Wo  meet  with  this  and  the  other  characters  here  described, 
in  Bhasa’s  Cdrudatta.  The  Vita  there  is  a  typical  one  :  he  has  attached  himself  to  a 
rich  man  in  power,  Scikarci ,  whom  however  he  hates  for  his  grossness,  for  he  has  still 
some  noble  and  soft  feelings  left  in  himself  ;  moreover,  he  speaks  Sanskrit,  showing 
that  he  has  received  a  liberal  education  and  has  evidently  known  better  days. 
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Ibid,  p.  55  ( suit  a  44). 
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the  grdmanl — are  no  doubt  often  met  with  in  the  Mgveda, 1 
but  the  grama  sometimes  grew  into  a  mahagrama  and 
people  naturally  crowded  round  the  settlement  of  a 
powerful  chieftain,  round  his  pu$  or  fortified  habitation.* 
In  later  Vedio  literature,  cities  were  very  well  known; 
the  Mdnava  Gfhyasutra  mentions  the  grama ,  the 
nagara  and  the  nigama .s  The  cities  were  very  well  known 
to  the  compilers  of  the  Dharmasutras ,  Baudh&yana  going 
so  far  as  to  warn  people  desirous  of  spiritual  growth 
against  residence  in  cities:  he  declares  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  a  man  who  resides  in  a  town— ‘‘whose 
body,  whose  face  and  eyes  are  defiled  by  the  impure  dust 
of  a  city” — to  obtain  success  in  his  spiritual  quest/ 
Panini  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.  knew  many  towns,  as 
we  see  from  his  sutras  and  some  of  his  ganas ;  even 
the  ndgaraka ,  the  special  product  of  city-life  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  was  known  to  him.  Kautilya  and 
Megasthenes  show  that  there  were  some  very  big 
cities  with  elaborate  arrangements  for  civic  government 
and  that  municipal  organisation  of  the  city  had  deve¬ 
loped  wonderfully.5  In  the  Jdtakas  and  the  Buddhist 
Pali  texts  we  find  the  description  of  large  and  pros- 
parous  cities  which  were  seats  of  government  and 
where  trade  flourished,  where  the  gahapati  was  a  pro¬ 
minent  citizen  and  the  sresthi  took  a  leading  part.6 
The  Milinda  Panho  gives  a  splendid  description  of 

1  B  V.t  i.  44.  10,  etc.  ;  see  also  Macdonell  and  Keith,  Vedic  Index,  vol.  i,  p.  244. 

2  Ibid ,  pp.  245  and  53S  ;  Jaiminiya  Upanisad  Brdhmana ,  iii.  13.  4. 

3  ^  i... 

Mdnava  Grhyasutra.  (ed.  by  Dr.  Fr.  Knauer),  ii.  14.  2.  8  (p.  66), 

**  I — Baudhdyana  Dharmasuirat  ii.  3.  53. 

5  Vincent  A.  Smith.  Early  History  of  India  (3rd  ed.),  pp.  120-29. 

6  lthys  Davids,  Buddhist  India,  pp.  34*41» 
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the  town  of  Sakala,  **and  nearer  Vatsyayana’s  time,  we 
find  beautiful  descriptions  of  splendid  and  prosperous 
towns  given  in  the  Buddjiacarita  and  Lalitavistara  * 
In  Vatsyayana’s  time  ali  over  India  there  must  have 
been  a  large  number  of  cities,  gfeat  and  small,  for 
India  was  then  broken  up  into  innumerable  principalities 
and  each  prince  bad  his  own  fortified  capital.  Besides, 
cities  had  grown  up  at  places  of  pilgrimage — Brahmanic, 
Buddhist  and  Jaina — or  had  sprung  up  as  centres  of 
the  growing  trade  of  the  country.  It  was  for  the  dwellers 
of  these  cities,  where  wealth  accumulated  and  where  the 
virtues  and  vices  that  wealth  brings  in  its  train  specially 
developed,  that  Yatsyayana  wrote  his  great  work. 

ECONOMIC  PROSPERITY  OF  INDIA 
IN  THE  AGE  OF  VATSYAYANA 

At  the  time  that  Yatsyayana  wrote,  India  was 
carrying  on  an  abundant  trade,  by  land  and  by  sea, 
with  China  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Roman  orient 
on  the  other.  According  to  a  Chinese  book  Funantu-snh - 
- tchuan  written  in  the  third  century  A.C.,  Kuntien  or 
Kau^dinya  founded  an  Indian  Colony  in  Indo-China 
about  B.C.  53,  and  it  soon  grew  up  into  a  great 
centre  of  foreign  trade  in  that  quarter.  I  y  way  of 
this  Brahmanic  colony  planted  in  Indo-China,  the  Indians 
carried  on  an  ever-increasing  maritime  trade  with 
China  in  the  approved  Chinese  method  of  sending  so- 
called  embassies  and  making  an  exchange  of  presents. 
We  read  again  and  again  in  the  Chinese  annals  of 
numerous  Indian  envoys  who  presented  tribute  by  way 
of  Jihnan  (modern  Annam  and  Tonquin).1 2 3  With  Asia 

1  The  Question*  of  King  Milinda,  S.  B.  E.,  xxxv,  pp.  2*°. 

2  Buddhcarita  chaps,  i  and  x  ;  Lalitavistara.  chap.  iii. 

3  T.  de  Lacouperic,  Western  Origin  of  the  Chinese  Civilisation,  pp.  240*42;  see 
also  the  Dawn  Magazine,  1910,  Part  i.  p*  98  and  1911,  Part  i,  ppi  22*28. 
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Minor  and  the  near  West,  India  had  been  intimately 
connected  fqr  a  long  time  as  we  see  from  Asoka’s  inscrip¬ 
tions;  and  the  settlement  of  the  Kushans  as  a  great 
Indian  ruling  power  in  the  north-western  marches  of  the 
country,  led  to  the  opening  out  of  trade-routes  to  the 
east  and  the  west,  and  it  placed  India  in  a  position 
of  vantage  with  regard  to  the  trade  with  the  Civilised 
world,  with  the  dominions  of  the  ‘‘Son  of  Heaven” 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  empire  of  the  Caesars  on 
the  other.  When  in  the  second  century  A.C.,  not  very 
long  before  Yatsyayana,  a  great  Kushan  emperor  adopted 
the  magnificent  title  of  Maharaj a-Rajatiraj a-Devaputra- 
Kaisara  Kaniska — ‘The  great  King,  the  King  of  Kings, 
the  Son  of  Heaven,  the  Caesar  Kaniska”,  we  see  that 
in  him  there  was  a  fusion  of  the  three  great  civilisations 
of  the  time— -the  Indian,  the  Chinese  and  the  Homan.1 
The  currency  of  the  Kushans  shows  an  equally  inter¬ 
national  character  and  seems  to  he  designed  to  facilitate 
the  trade  of  these  dominions  with  the  rest  of  the  world; 
the  coins  show  a  strange  and  wonderful  combination 
of  Greek,  Zoroastrian  and  Indian  designs  and  icons; 
some  of  them  have  Jupiter  on  one  side  and  Buddha  on 
the  other;  they  have  legends  in  Greek,  Iranian  or 
Indian  vernaculars  and  in  varied  scripts,  Greek, 

Brahmi  or  KharosthT.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt 
that  these  coins  were  intended  for  currency  inside  as 
well  as  outside  and  they  afforded  facility  of  exchange 
to  the  Indian  merchants  trading  with  the  near  West. 
Yatsyayana  also  knew  coins  of  copper,  silver  and  gold. 
He  speaks  of  a  kars  'pana  of  small  value  and  of  the 
niska  or  coin  of  gold;  besides,  he  refers  to  the  art  of 
examining  rupyas  or  coins  as  one  of  the  sixty-four 
kalds .  Moreover,  he  uses  the  word  hirariya  to  mean 

1  I}pig¥&phiQ>  Indica,  xiv,  p.  143* 
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money  in  general  including  perhaps,  gold  and  silver 
coins. 1 

Pliny  in  the  first  century  A.C.  and  Ptolemy  in  the 
second,  testify  to  the  great  trade  that  India  had  with  the 
Roman  empire.*  In  the  third  century*  when  V&tsvayana 
lived,  this  trade  must  have  gone  on  increasing  and  we 
shall  not  be  far  mistaken  to  conjecture  that  the  Brahma- 
nic  colonies,  that  Fa  Hien  visited  in  Java,  went  out  about 

*  k 

this  period.  The  prosperity  that  this  extensive  commerce 
with  the  civilised  world  conferred  on  India,  is  fully 
reflected  in  the  life  of  the  nagaraka ,  everything  about 
whom,  house  and  furniture,  dress  and  ornaments,  sports 
and  pastimes,  charity  and  liberality,  bespeak  an  unstinted 
expenditure  of  wealth. 

The  literature  of  the  period  to  which  VatsySyana 
belongs,  amply  corroborates  the  description  that  he  gives 
of  society.  But  we  shall  have  room  only  to  quote  an 
occasional  passage  here  and  there  from  the  works  of 
Bhasa  and  from  the  Lalitavislara  both  of  which  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  third  century  A.C.  and,  there¬ 
fore,  to  have  been  written  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Kamastdra  ;  we  may  also  draw  some  illustrations  from  the 
works  of  As'vaghosa  who  flourished  about  a  century 
earlier  and  belongs  virtually  to  the  same  epoch.* 8 

1  See  It.  D.  Banerji,  Prao%na-mudras  pp.  81-101,  for  an  account  of  the  Kushan 
coins.  For  Vateyayana’B  mention  of  coinS  of.  ^ 

ZRqfaHl-Kaviasutra,  p.  19  (sutra  ::0)  ;  32  ;  and 

1 I  "-P*  387  ( sutra  6);  Jayamaiiyald  explains, 

2  V.  A.  Smith,  Early  History  of  India  (3rd  ed.),  pp.  488*44. 

8  For  the  date  of  the  Lalitavistara  see  Winternitz,  Gesohiohte  der  indischen 
Litteratur ,,  ii,  p.  199.  For  BhSsa,  see  D.  R.  Bhandarkar,  Lectures  on  the  Ancient 
History  <?  India  (1918),  p.  69* 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  A  NAGARAKA 

The  house  that  the  nd  gar  ale  a  builds  for  his  residence 
shows  his  taste  ,and  love  of  beauty  and  the  simple  but 
choice  furniture  and  decorations  that  adorn  his  rooms 
show  his  love  of  art  and  his  many-sided  culture.  As  we 
have  seen  before,  the  ndgaraha  builds  his  house  in  a 
city.  It  has  to  be  in  close  proximity  to  a  supply  of 
water  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  inner  belonging 
to  the  ladies  and  the  outer  where,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  the  master  of  the  house  attends  to  business 
and  receives  visitors.  There  is  a  number  of  rooms 
each  set  apart  for  its  special  purpose,  and  attached  to 
the  house  there  must  be  a  vrksavdtikd  or  a  garden 
with  wide  grounds,  if  possible,  where  flowering  plants 
and  fruit-trees  can  grow  as  well  as  kitchen  vegetables.1 
In  the  middle  of  the  ground  should  he  excavated  either  a 
well,  or  if  there  is  room  enough,  a  tank  or  a  lake.2 
This  garden  is  attached  to  the  inner  court  and  is 
looked  after  bv  the  mistress  of  the  house.  It  is  the 
duty  of  a  good  housewife  says  Vatsyayana,  to  procure 
the  seeds  of  the  common  Indian  kitchen  vegetables 
and  medicinal  herbs  and  plant  them  each  in  its  season.5 
In  neat  and  clean  spots  in  the  garden  Avhere  the  ground 
has  been  well  dressed,  the  lady  of  the  house  plants  beds 
of  green  vegetables, — clumps  of  the  tall  sugarcane, 
patches  of  stunted  shrubs  of  the  mustard  and  similar 
herbs,  and  thickets  of  the  dark  tamala .4  The  flower- garden 

Kamaiiut m,  p.  42  (.v<7/>-a  4). 

2  Jpdd  5gq  enqY  qj  |  —  //>'■<?,  P-  22~>  (sutra  S A. 

Ibid,  p  22S  (.<17 tra  29). 

i— mi,  p.  225  o«fra  6). 
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equally  receives  her  tender  care  *  she  has  tu  see  that  it  fe 
laid  out  with  beds  of  plants  that  yield  an  abundance  of 
flowers — those  that  regale  the  nose  with  their  sweet 
perfume,  like  the  mallika,  th ojatl  or  the  nccvamdlikd , 
as  well  as  those  that  delight  the  eye  like  the 
japa  with  its  crimson  glory  or  the  /cltranfaka 
(  amaranth  )  with  its  unfading  yellow  splendour, 
and  besides,  there  should  be  in  this  garden, 
rows  of  shrubs  yielding  fragrant  leaves  or  roots,  like 
h  ilaka  and  uMra.  In  the  gardens  there  are  arbors  and 
sometimes  vine-groves  where  she  gets  built  sthandilas  or 
raised  platforms  with  pleasant  tfnd  comfortable  seats  for 
rest  or  recreation.*  Flowers  should  be  spread  on  these 
seats  in  these  sweet  sylvan  retreats  and  a  swing  be  hung 
at  a  spot  well  guarded  from  the  sun  by  its  leafy  arbor.2 
An*abuodaiice  of  various  flowers  should  also  he  arranged 
with  art,  here  and  there  over  the  residential  house  which 
must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  the  floor  should  be 
beautifully  smooth  and  polished  so  as  to  soothe  the  eyes  ; 
besides  attending  to  these  duties,  the  lady  of  the  house 
should  also  see  that  at  her  abode  the  morning,  noon 
and  evening  rites —  sacrifices  and  gifts — are  duly  observed 
and  the  gods  worshipped  at  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
household  ;  for  she  must  realise,  as  an  ancient  teacher, 
Ghonardiya,  has  observed,  that  nothing  pleases  and  charms 
the  heart  of  a  householder  so  much  as  a  well-kept, 
neat  and  tidy  home  where  the  gods  are  respected  and 

725  (sTitra  7),  also  f^TfopT  { — Ibid  p.  284  ( sutra  17 ). 

i  EareaW  ipraTfesrei  ^  efgifrfe 

—Ibid,  p.  45  (sutra  15 ). 
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the  religious  duties  well  observed.1  The  mistress  of  the  house 
should  also  see  that  her  kitchen  is  situated  in  a  quiet  and 
retired  spot  and  is  clean  and  attractive.2  The  proper  keeping 
of  the  house  was  thus  the  particular  care  of  the  wife  of  the 
ndgaraka  and  the  erection  of  a  noble  pile  of  buildings  is,  accor¬ 
ding  to  our  author,  among  the  most  earnest  desires  of 
women.3 

Large  and  magnificent  houses  harmyas  and  prasadas , 
were  known  to  Vatsyayana;  the  ndgaraka  sometimes  might 
enjoy  moonlight  on  the  terrace  of  a  palace  and  examine  the 
stars  and  planets  with  his  beloved.4  The  walls  of  the 
houses  were  sometimes  beautifully  polished  so  as  to  reflect 
the  image  of  a  girl,  and  not  infrequently  the  roof  of  the  house 
stood  on  pillars,  stamhhas . 5  The  Buddhacarita  mentioqs 
an  iron  pillar  and  the  Saundarananda  Kdvya  speaks  of  a 
pillar  of  gold  and  also  of  a  minor  support  or  upastambhd 
The  floor  of  a  palace  was  sometimes  decorated  with  mosaic 
work,  being  inlaid  with  coral  or  with  precious  stones.  In  the 
palace-gardens  there  were  samudra-grhas  or  cool  summer¬ 
houses  surrounded  by  water,  washed  as  it  were,  by  the  sea, 
and  also  rooms  in  the  walls  of  which  there  wer^  secret 


I  ^  33WT5TT  q>T#T.  i  Ibkl,  p,  224 

{sutra  3). 

2  ^  i— Ibid,  p.  227  {sutra  18). 

3  qf^e<^1  i —  Ibid,  p.  341 

( sTitra  26). 

4  1 — Ibid,  p.  174  {sutra  19). 

5  qr  1— Ibid,  p.  no 

{sutra  30)  ;  ^  qf%^^  1 — Ibid,  p.  96 

{sutra  13). 

6  wmmK-— Buddhacarita,  xiv,  12  ;  Saundarananda 

Kavya ,  i.  19  ;  fqqkrat  (•••Ibid,  xiv,  15. 
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passages  for  water  to  circulate  and  take  away  the  heat.1 

Bhasa’s  Svapna-  Vasavadaitam  (Act  V)  has  such  a  samudra - 
gvk%  and  in  later  dramas  also  it  is  not  rare  ;  the  Visnu - 
Smrti  (V,  117)  prescribes  punishment  for  a  samudragrha- 
bhedaka .  Secret  pleasure-houses  standing  amidst  the  waters 
of  garden  tanks  are  referred  to  by  Kalidasa. 2  Besides  the 
garden,  Vatsyayana  has  not  given  much  detailed  description 
of  the  antahpura  or  the  inner  sanctum  of  the  ladies.  Bhasa 
designates  it  as  the  inner  court  with  apartments  or  houses 
on  four  sides  ( abhyntara-catuhsala ),  which  suggests  the  plan 
of  construction  of  the  inner  apartments  of  an  Indian  house 
from  very  ancient  times.3  This  plan  combined  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  seclusion  and  privacy  together  with  provision  for 
light  and  air. 

Vatsyayana  describes  with  greater  fulness  the  outer 
chambers  which  the  master  called  particularly  his  own  and 
where  he  spent  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  his  day  and 
night.  An  examination  of  the  furniture  and  equipments  of 
these  chambers  will  give  us  an  insight  into  the  life  of  the 
man  of  wealth  and  fashion  in  the  third  century  after  Christ. 
The  articles  that  Vatsyayana  first  draws  attention  to,  in  the 
masters  apartment,  are  two  couches  with  beds*,  soft  and 
eomfortable  and  spotlessly  white,  sinking  in  the  middle,  and 
having  rests  for  the  head  and  feet  at  the  top  and  the  bottom. 
At  the  head  of  his  bed  is  a  kurca-sihmia,  a  stand  or  perhaps 
a  niche  for  placing  an  image  of  the  deity  that  he  worships, 
as  the  commentary,  Jayamangala  explains  ;  besides,  at  the 
head  there  is  also  an  elevated  shelf  serving  the  purposes  of 

1  ufajjiwst 

\—Kamasufra,  pp.  283-84  (mtra  17). 

2  ^tfwr;  1— Ragkuvarnsa,  xix.  9. 

3  1— -Bhasa,  Camdatta ,  ed.  by  T.Ganapati  Sastrf, 
Act  i  See  also  Caiuhhala  in  Bhasa’s  Avimaraka ,  Trivandrum  Sans. 
Series,  pp.  23,  42,  86, 
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a  table  whereon  are  placed  articles  necessary  for  his  toilet  in 
the  early  dawn,  namely,  fragrant  ointments  such  as  sandal- 
paste,  a  garland  of  flowers,  small  pots  containing  bees*  wa$ 
and  sweet  perfumes,  the  skin  of  the  tnatulungcu  or  the  citron 
fruit  for  perfuming  the  mouth  and  also  betel-leaves  prepared 
with  spices  and  scents.  On  the  floor  is  a  vessel  for  catching 
the  spittle  ( patadgraha ).  On  the  wall,  on  brackets 

(elephants’  tusks— nagadantaka)  are  ranged  his  vlnaf  the 
national  instrument  of  music  in  ancient  India,  a  casket 
containing  brushes  and  other  requisites  for  painting,  a 
book— preferably  a  poetical  work—  and  garlands  of  the  yellow 
amarnath  (i kurantaka ),  chosen  because  it  does  not  fade  or 
wither  soon  and  therefore  is  good  for  decorating  the  rooms. 
Not  far  from  the  couch,  on  the  floor,  is  spread  a  carpet  with 
cushions  for  the  head,  and  besides,  there  are  boards  for  play¬ 
ing  at  chess  and  dice.  Outside  the  room  is  the  nagaraka" $ 
aviary  where  are  hung  cages  of  birds  for  game  and  sport  ; 
we  read  in  the  Buddhacarita  that  the  birds  in  such  household 
aviaries  in  tha  city  of  Kapilavastu  were  disturbed  by  the 
hurried  movements  of  ladies  hastening  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  young  prince  Siddhartha  as  he  passed  along  the  street.2 
At  a  somewhat  retired  spot  in  the  house  are  places  where 
our  nagaraka  amuses  himself  by  working  at  the  lathe  or  the 

chisel.3 

THE  DAILY  LIFE  OF  THE  nAgaraka 

Vatsyayana  has  left  us  a  description  of  the  occupation  of 
the  nagaraka  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  which  though  brief. 


to  fTOf^  i  ^  i 

* « '• 1  ^ to t.  i 

w.  hto:,  inc^RraT^  i  i  *  to*  *  i 

TO  i — Kamasutra,  pp.  43-45  ( sutras  5-13). 

2  twifaTO*.  \— ‘Buddhacarita,  iii.  15. 

3  V3TO  ^  ^  I  —Kamasutra,  p.  45  (sutra  14). 
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yet  brings  up  very  beautifully  the  man  of  fashion  of  those  days 
before  our  eyes.  Our  ndgaraka  gets  up  early  in  the  morning 
and  after  attending  to  his  morning  duties  and  cleaning  his 
mouth  and  teeth,  proceeds  to  his  toilet.  The  first  article  in  this 
toilet  is  the  ctnulepana,  a  fragrant  ointment  ordinarily  made  of 
fine  sandaKwood  paste,  or  of  preparations  of  a  variety  of 
sweet-smelling  substances.1  He  applies  a  suitable  quantity 
of  this  ointment  to  his  person  ;  it  would  be  considered  bad 
taste  if  he  used  too  much  of  this  perfume  ;  he  then  scents 
his  clothes  in  the  sweet-smelling  smoke  of  incense  ( dhupa ) 
thrown  into  the  fire  and  wears  a  garland  on  the  head,  or 
hangs  it  round  his  neck.  He  applies  collyrium  made  of 
various  substances  to  his  eyes.  To  his  lips,  already  reddened 
by  the  betel  he  has  chewed,  he  applies  alaktaka  (a  red  dye 
made  from  lac),  to  impart  a  deeper  crimson  to  them  and 
then  rubs  them  over  with  wax  to  make  the  dye  fast.  Then 
he  looks  at  himself  in  a  glass,  chews  spiced  betel-leaves  to 
perfume  his  mouth,  and  proceeds  to  attend  to  his  business.2 
He  attends  to  his  hair  and  wears  rings  on  his  fingers  that 
are  sometimes  of  great  value.3  He  generally  wears  two 
garments,  a  vdsas  or  vastra  and  an  uttariya  or  a  wrap  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  body.  This  upper  garment  was 
sometimes  very  highly  scented  with  rich  perfumes  or 
flowers.4  Bhasa  tells  us  that  the  rich  fragrance  of  Caru- 

1  I — Ibid,  p.  173  {sutra  14). 

^  i — Ibid,  pp.  45-46 

{sutra  16).  Jayamangala  .'explains— 

1 — p.  46. 

3  w  ^  1 — Ibid,  p.  292  {sutra  20)  etc. 

— Lalita-vistara  (ed.  by  Lefmann),  xiii,  142. 

4  See  Kamasutra ,  pp.  274,  196,  etc.;  also  m  wffta 

^  1 — Ibid.  p.  261  ( sutra 

21). 
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datta’s  wearing  apparel  assured  Vasantasena  that  though 
impoverished,  he  was  not  quite  unmindful  of  the  amenities 
of  youthful  society.1  At  Nanda’s  house  at  Kapilavastu 
when  Buddha  entered  it,  some  of  the  maids  were  preparing 
the  perfumed  paste  while  others  were  perfuming  the 
clothes. 2  In  the  Lalita-vistara  we  read  that  King 
Suddhodana  ordered  that  all  those  who  would  attend  on 
MAyadevI  on  her  journey  to  the  garden  of  LumbinI,  should 
wear  clothes,  soft  and  fine,  coloured  with  pleasant  dyes  and 
smelling  sweet  with  the  best  of  the  scents.  Similarly,  in 
another  place  in  the  same  book,  we  read  of  a  perfumed 
garment  of  the  exquisite  colour  of  the  nagakesara ,3 

Sweet  scents,  we  thus  see,  played  a  very  important  part 
in  the  toilet  of  the  nagaraka .  He  made  an  abundant  use 
of  flowers,  he  rubbed  sweet-scented  ointments  over  his  body 
and  besides,  he  used  other  perfumes — saugandhihas— and  a 
box  of  scents,  a  saugandhika-pntika ,  -was  kept  handy  by 
every  nagaraka.  He  perfumes  his  mouth  with  betel-leaves 
prepared  with  sweet-scented  spices.  The  fragrant  smoke  of 
incense  was  made  to  circulate  through  his  rooms  and  impart 
a  perfume  to  his  clothes.  The  Lalita-vistara  corroborates 
Vatsyayana  about  the  plentiful  use  of  perfumes.  Besides 
the  scented  ointment  or  anulepana,  the  Lalita-vistara  men¬ 
tions  scented  waters  of  various  kinds,  perfumed  oils  and 
fragrant  powders  of  sandal,  flowers  or  other  sweet-smelling 
things.*  These  objects — flowers,  perfumes  and  betel-leaves 


1  ?TfwT--(  $  q**re*Nt  1— Bhasa, 

Carudatta  (Trivandrum  Sans.  Series),  Act  I,  p.  26. 

2  ^rf^r  Will -Saundarananda- 
Kcivya ,  iv.  26. 

WT  ^  sfsftut  StrenffaT  ^T:  ||  -Lalita-vista /a  (ed.  by  Lefmann),  vii. 
80  ;  w  1 — Ibid,  xviii.  282. 

4  :  1 — Ibid,  xv.  218.  See  also  ibid,  vii.  96  and 

xiv.  269;  1  -  Ibid,  vii.  96  ; 
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formed  the  most  ordinary  gifts  exchanged  between  friends 
and  lovers. 1 

After  attending  to  his  business  in  the  morning,  the 
nagaraka  takes  his  bath  ;  this  he  does  every  day  but  there 
are  other  attendant  circumstances  that  are  repeated  at 
varying  intervals.  Every  other  day  he  gets  his  limbs 
massaged  and  shampooed  ( utsadana )  ;  every  third  day  he 
cleanses  his  person  with  soap-like  substances  that  yield  a 
■lather  with  water  ( phenaka ).  This  last  was  considered  an 
indispensable  article  for  one  who  aspired  to  decent  life  in 
those  days,  as  we  see  that  even  when  a  man  became  too  poor 
to  maintain  himself  as  a  nagaraka  and  became  a  pithamarda, 
his  phenaka  or  soap  marked  him  out  from  ordinary  men. 
As  regards  shaving,  the  nagaraka  was  behind  the  modern 
man  of  fashion  ;  he  got  his  chin  and  lips  cleaned  every  fourth 
day  and  this  was  probably  considered  conducive  to  long  life 
(dyusyam)  and  a  more  thorough  tonsorial  operation  was  per¬ 
formed  every  fifth  or  every  tenth  day.  This  completes  the 
bath.2  Though  he  was  thus  not  so  fastidious  as  our 
modern  dandies  as  regards  the  hair  on  his  face,  he 
was  certainly  more  careful  about  his  finger  nails.  They  were 
specially  dressed,  particularly  those  of  the  left  hand  ;  the 
points  of  the  nails  should  always  be  fine  and  sometimes  they 
were  cut  into  three  or  more  teeth  like  a  saw.  The  nails  must 
be  well-set,  smooth,  bright,  scrupulously  clean,  not  broken, 
and  soft  and  glossy  in  appearance.  The  people  of  Gauda 
(modern  Bengal)  had  very  fine  and  long  nails  that  imparted 
a  grace  to  their  hands  and  were  very  attractive  to  women, 
and  the  southerners  (the  Daksindtydh )  had  small  nails  which 
were  good  for  work  but  of  which  they  made  very  great 
artistic  use,  and  the  people  of  Maharastra  were  midway 
between  the  two.  The  use  of  the  nails  was  a  great  art  which 

1  Kamasutra ,  pp.  259,  261,  274,  308,  319. 

2  fast  wrt,  ^5T3r:,  to  ^  usippsr- 

faarehnr  1— -Ibid,  p.  46  (sutra  17). 
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the  nagaraka  took  great  pains  in  acquiring  ;  with  them, 
he  skilfully  and  without  causing  pain,  affixed  on  his  beloved, 
marks  that  might  be  straight,  curved,  circular,  semicircular 
like  the  crescent  moon,  or  which  might  resemble  the  tiger’s 
claw,  the  peacock's  foot,  the  leap  of  a  hare  or  the  leaf  of  a 
blue  lotus.1  Similar  care  was  taken  of  the  teeth  and  artistic 
use  made  of  them,  because,  Vatsyayana  says,  no  other  art 
increases  love  so  much  as  the  clever  use  of  the  nails  and 
teeth.2  Besides  attending  to  the  daily  ablution  and  the 
other  things  noted  above,  for  keeping  his  person  clean,  the 
nagaraka  must  always  carry  a  handkerchief  (k arpata)  with 
himself  for  removing  perspiration. 3 

He  tak  es  two  meals  a  day,  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  after- 
noon,  but  according  to  Cardyaua ,  and  earlier  teacher,  the 
last  meal  had  better  be  taken  in  the  evening.4  Three  kinds 
of  hard  or  soft  food  and  drinks,  bhaksya.  bhojya  and  peya 
corresponding  to  the  khdclainya,  bhojaniya  and  pdna  of  the 
Buddhist  sacred  books, 5  have  been  mentioned  hy  Vatsyayana. 
Among  his  articles  of  diet  we  notice  rice,  wheat,  barley, 
pulses,  a  large  number  of  vegetables,  milk  and  its  prepara¬ 
tions  including  ghee ,  meat  and  sweets,  besides  salt  and  oil. 
Among  the  sweets,  we  have  molasses  (gucla)  and  sugar 
(sarkara!)  as  well  as  sweetmeats  (, khanda-khadyani ).6  JFiah  is 
nowhere  mentioned  by  our  author  as  an  article  of  diet.  Meat 
was  eaten  boiled  as  soup,  and  dry  or  roasted.  To  desist 
from  eating  meat,  as  prescribed  in  the  law  books,  was  consi¬ 
dered  to  be  an  act  of  merit  ( dharma ).7  The  nagaraka! s 

1  Ibid,  pp.  112-20  ( sutras  1-31). 

2  Ibid,  pp.  121-30  ( sutras  1-42). 

3  smarm  1— Ibid,  p.  47  [sutra  18). 

4  1  1— Ibid,  p.  47  ( sutras  19  and  20). 

5  MaMvagga ,  vi.  28.  10  and  vi.  35.  2. 

6  See  Kama  sutra  >  pp.  228-30,  337,  369-71  -  also 

1 — Ibid,  p.  174  [sutra  16). 

7  JTFiiWi  w.  1— Ibid,  p.  12  (sutra  7). 
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drinks  ( pdnakdni )  were  also  various  :  besides  water  and  milk, 
he  drank  fresh  juice,  perhaps  of  the  various  kinds  of  palm, 
extracts  of  meat,  congey  (or  rice  gruel),  sherbets ,  juice  of 
fruits  such  as  mangoes  and  citrons  mixed  with  sugar  ;  of 
stronger  drinks,  he  used  various  wines  like  sura ,  madhu , 
maireya  and  dsav a, — which  he  drank  from  a  chasaka ,  a 
vessel  of  wood  or  metal,  often  accompanied  by  various  kinds 
of  sweets,  and  savouries  of  bitter  and  acrid  taste  in  order 
to  impart  a  relish  to  drink.1 

After  the  midday  meal  the  ndgar'aka  enjoys  his  siesta, 
he  diverts  himself  by  pleasant  talk  with  his  friends,  the 
pUhamarda,  the  vita  or  the  vidiisaka,  listens  to  the  talk  of 
parrots,  views  fights  between  cocks,  quails  or  rams,  or  is 
engaged  in  various  kinds  of  artistic  enjoyments.  Besides  the 
ammals  mentioned  above,  he  also  kept  for  his  own  amuse¬ 
ment  a  number  of  cuckoos  for  their  sweet  melody  and  pea¬ 
cocks  for  their  glorious  plumage  and  also  monkeys.  At  the 
king*s  palace,  besides  these  animals  of  sport,  lions  and  tigers 
were  also  kept  in  cages.2 

In  the  afternoon,  after  he  has  dressed  himself,  the  ndga - 
raka  goes  out  to  attend  a  gosthi  or  a  social  gathering  where 
he  engages,  as  we  shall  see  below,  in  pleasant  intellectual 
diversions  with  his  friends  and  in  tests  of  skill  in  the  various 
arts*  At  night- fall,  our  ndgaraka  enjoys  music,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  occasionally  attended  with  dances.  After  music, 
in  his  own  room  which  has  been  made  sweet  and  clean  and 
gay  with  flowers,  and  while  its  fragrant  air  is  charged  with 

1 

^  ^  i  ’qqqrw:  I — Ibid,  p.  174  (sutras  ij  and  15)  ; 

era  1 — Ibid, 

p.  52  ( sutra  38). 

2  HfcffiTsnrpf  qfiqqr qrara  w^t:,  qtearqfqz- 

faf^TSTflT  f^TSTSiT  ^  I — Ibid,  p.  47  {sutra  2l).  HqiTqqiWftqfT 

1 — Ibid,  p.  229  (sutra  33).  qfr§T*?an«T  sifpqT*T 
^  1 — ibid,  p.  284  (sutra  17) ;  see  also  p.  307  (sutra  25). 
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the  breath  of  sweet  incense  circulating  through  it,  the  ndga- 
raka  with  his  associates  and  friends,  awaits  there  the  arrival 
of  his  mistress.  This  completes  his  daily  life.1 

A  word  here  about  the  ndgarakas  friends  whom  we 
meet  again  and  again  in  the  Kdmasutra,  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  Besides  the  many  artists  and  craftsmen  who  served 
him  in  his  quest  of  lovo  and  pleasure  and  who  are  called  his 
mitras  or  companions  by  Vatsyayana,  the  nagaraka  appears 
to  have  possessed  some  real,  true  and  devoted  friends.  Yat- 
syftyana  says  that  fast  and  genuine  friendship  often  sprang 
up  among  those  who  had  grown  up  together  from  infancy 
tended  by  the  same  nurse,  who  in  early  boyhood  were  fellow 
playmates  or  were  at  school  together,  those  who  were  marked 
by  the  same  temperament  and  the  same  tastes  in  pleasure 
and  sport,  were  attached  to  each  other  by  mutual  obligations 
and  whose  closest  secrets  were  known  to  each  other.  Vat¬ 
syayana  regards  it  particularly  fortunate  in  friendship  when 
the  friendship  has  come  down  between  two  families  for 
several  generations,  has  never  been  tainted  by  selfishness^  or 
greed,  nor  has  been  changed  by  time  or  by  any  considera¬ 
tions  whatsoever  and  where  the  mutual  secrets  have  never 
been  betrayed.2 

SPORTS  AND  FESTIVITIES 

Besides  the  various  sports  and  amusements  that  enlivened 
the  daily  life  of  the  nagaraka,  there  were  many  high  days 

wstw  m  i — Ibid, 

pp.  47-48  ( sutras  22*24). 

etc.  ^tcf  1 — Ibid,  p.  172  {sutras  1 

and  7). 

^1^  ^^5*  RfiTO  I 

fiErafr* » — Ibid,  pp.  68-69  {sutras  35*36);  see  also 

sutras  3 7  and  38. 
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and  holidays  when  he  made  merry  with  his  friends  and 
companions.  With  regard  to  all  these  gamea  and  festivities 
enjoyed  in  company,  Yatsyayana  gives  the  sage  advice  that 
they  can  be  relished  best  in  the  company  of  friends  of  the 
same  social  status,  but  not  with  those  that  are  either  above 
or  below  one,  because  permanent  good  relations  and  mutual 
understanding  can  only  be  established  when  each  party1  in 
a  sport  seeks  to  afford  pleasure  to  the  other  and  where  each 
is  honoured  and  respected  by  the  other. 1 

VatsySyana  classifies  the  occasional  festivities  into  five 
groups.  In  the  first  place  he  mentions  the  festivals  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  worship  of  different  deities  ( samdja ,  yatra 
and  ghata),  sometimes  attended  with  grand  processions  ;  then 
come  the  gosthis  or  social  gatherings  of  both  sexes ;  next 
apanakas  or  drinking  parties  and  udyana-yatras  or  garden- 
parties,  and  last  of  all  various  social  diversions  in  which 
many  persons  take  part  ( samasya  krlda). 2 

SAMAJA 

At  the  temple  of  Sarasvati,  the  goddess  of  learning  and 
the  fine  arts,  on  a  fixed  day  every  fortnight,  that  is,  on 
the  tithi  or  lunar  phase  specially  auspicious  to  the  deity  wor¬ 
shipped,  a  samaja  or  an  assemblage  of  nlxgarahas  was  held 
regularly.  They  were  accompanied  by  musicians,  dancers  and 
other  artists  permanently  employed  by  them  for  perform¬ 
ances  in  honour  of  the  deity.  Besides,  when  any  itinerant 
parties  of  actors,  dancers  or  other  such  “artists”  visited  the 
town,  they  were  afforded  an  opportunity  of  showing  their 

1  fqqrsr.  ^  i 

qrr%f%  3TSW,  I! 

Mwrft  ii — Ibid,  p.  190  ( sutras  22  and  25), 

2  sreTftwr,  qhftaww.,  1 — Ibid, 
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skill  at  the  temple  before  the  divinity.  On  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  the  performance  the  party  had  to  be  given  their  stipu¬ 
lated  rewards,  and  then  they  might  be  dismissed  or  asked 
to  repeat  their  performances  at  the  pleasure  of  their  patrons. 
On  special  occasions,  when  performances  on  a  grand  scale 
were  arranged,  parties  of  aotors  might  co-operate  with  each 
other  and  give  a  joint  performance  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  corporation  or  guild  igana\  to  which  the  nagaraka 
belonged,  to  honour  and  treat  with  hospitality  the  strangers 
who  attended  these  gatherings.  Similar  festivities  of  various 
kinds  were  held  on  a  grand  scale  in  honour  of  different  deities 
according  to  the  customs  appertaining  to  each.1  On  some  of 
these  occasions  there  were  processions  (yatrd)  like  the 
procession  of  images  that  Fa-Hien  saw  in  Khotan  when  “they 
swept  and  watered  the  streets  inside  the  city,  making  a  grand 
display  in  the  lanes  and  by-ways.09  In  these  processions 
both  men  and  women  joined  and  Vfttsy&yana  says  that  they 
afforded  opportunities  for  meeting  one's  lady-love.8  Even 
a  virtuous  matron  could  attend  a  religious  ceremony  with  the 
permission  of  her  husband.4 

GOSTHI 

We  now  come  to  the  gosthl  or  social  gathering  where 
the  nagaraka  diverts  himself  in  pleasant  talk  with  persons 

i  qw  ^  I  isfNqTqrcqfq: 

$ :  i  foftqrefq  i  wt  qqmw  qsfqgqqqf  qr  \ 

w  qwctiq^T^jcq  i  q  aqwnqMT  ^wwqqfW  fa  mvw.  i 

^wfqcrf^mqtfqfqqT  q£T  wmwv.  \  —Ibid,  pp.  49-51 

(. snt r as  27-33). 

2  Legge,  Fa-Hien ,  p.  18. 

3  q  g  (  www )  fqqT% 

qjwt  qkfasfa  srqqqw  TOlnl  q^pqTqrcg  ts  ^  m^j—Kamasutra, 

p.  274  (sutra  41). 

4  fqqii  q%  FTT  liqfa  1 — Ibid, 

p.  226  ( sutra  15). 
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o£  the  name  status  and  position  as  himself  by  their  education, 
intelligence,  character,  wealth  and  age  •  there  he  engages 
in  competitions  in  making  verses  or  in  various  other  sports 
q£  skill  and  art.1  Affording,  as  these  gosthls  did,  opportu¬ 
nities  for  the  nagaraka  to  exhibit  his  intellectual  accomplish** 
nlents  and  mastery  of  the  arts,  they  were  most  popular  with 
him,  being  attended  by  him  every  afternoon  and  they  were 
also  held  on  a  comparatively  large  scale  on  special  occasions. 
Of  thp  branches  of  literary  art  in  which  competitions 
ware  held,  we  may  glean  the  following  from  Vatsyayana’s 
list  of  the  sixty-four  arts :  there  were  competitions  in  the 
extempore  composition  of  verses,  completion  of  a  stanza  of 
which  a  part  only  was  given  the  proper  reading  of  books, 
with  proper  intonation  and  accent,  either  singly  or  in  groups, 
the  reading  of  passages  in  prose  or  verse  that  on  account  of 
many  harsh  sounds  were  hard  to  pronounce,  and  the  art  of 
composing  and  expounding  passages  written  in  a  secret  code 
or  cypher.  These  competitions  required  knowledge  of  foreign 
tongues  and  provincial  dialects,  knowledge  of  lexicons  and 
specical  vocabularies,  of  metres  and  the  figures  of  rhetoric, 
the  knowledge  of  dramas  and  their  stories,  in  short,  a  very 
comprehensive  litererary  and  artistic  training.  One  game 
is  described  called  pratimala  in  which  a  number  of  persons 
had  to  recite  verses  one  after  another,  the  condition  being 
that  every  reciter  must  repeat  a  verse  commencing  with 
the  letter  with  which  the  previous  speaker’s  verse  ended 
and  any  one  unable  to  supply  his  verse  sufficiently  quickly 
had  to  pay  a  forfeit.  Besides  these  literary  competitions, 
there  were  tests  of  proficiency  in  the  fine  arts  such  as  paint¬ 
ing,  singing,  instrumental  music  and  the  like  and  also  of 
manual  skill  and  dexterity  in  many  of  the  practical  arts  such 


I  w  W**T*TT  ^  I— Ibid,  p.  51  (. sutras  34 

artd  35). 
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as  the  stringing  together  of  flowers  in  a  garland  and  so 
on.1 

At  these  gatherings  were  invited  ganikas  or  brilliant 
artists  who  by  their  education  and  knowledge  of  the  arts, 
oould  please  the  nagaraka  by  meeting  him  on  his  own  ground* 
viz.,  in  mental  and  aesthetic  culture,  and  who  were  therefore 
loved  and  honoured  by  the  people.  Sometimes  the  parties 
were  held  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  ganikas ,  or  the  ndgarakas 
met  at  eaoh  other’s  house,  or  they  assembled  in  the  sabha , 
the  public  hall  of  the  city  or  of  the  gana  or  corporation  to 
which  every  citizen  belonged.  Here  the  citizens  came  to¬ 
gether  to  discuss  politics  and  philosophy,  or  to  hold  com¬ 
petitions  in  literature  or  art,  or  merely  to  enjoy  themselves 
in  convivial  parties.  This  sabha  of  VatsySyana  is  the  direct 
descendant  of  the  sdmiti  or  pariqad  of  the  Vedic  times,  at 
one  of  which,  viz.,  that  of  thef  Pahcdlas ,  Svetaketu  Aruijeya, 
who  is  reputed  to  be  the  founder  of  the  science  of  erotics, 
was  defeated  by  a  Ksatriya.3 

At  the  gosthls  were  also  discussed  the  sixty- four  Pahcala 
or  kama-kalas  and  Vatsyayana  declares  that  a  person  possess¬ 
ing  a  knowledge  of  this  sixty-four,  even  though  devoid 
of  all  the  other  sciences,  leads  the  talk  at  the  gosthis  of  men 
and  women  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  person  who  speaks 
cleverly  on  other  subjects  but  knows  not  the  sixty-four,  is 
not  much  respected  in  the  discussions  in  the  assembly  of  the 
learned.3 

f*nfp3?T:,  ufwrai  i 

etc. — Ibid,  p.  32. 

2  ^kit:  iftf^T^TVTfw.  ;  Ibid,  p.  52  (sutra  36). 

For  Svetaketu,  see  ibid,  p,  5  ( sutra  9) ;  also,  wwter. 

qftrf^RTSf3iT?T ;  Brhadaranyakopaniqad  vi.  2.  1,  and 
;  Chandogyopanisady  v.  3.  1. 

stts$*  wi  11 
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At  the  gosthl  one  is  neither  to  speak  too  much  in  Sanskrit 
for  he  may  then  be  considered  a  pedant,  just  as  in  England 
two  centuries  ago  to  write  English  in  strict  accordance  with 
orthography  and  syntax  was  considered  not  necessary  for  a 
gentleman  ;  nor  should  the  nagaraka  speak  too  much  in  a 
local  dialect,  because  then  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  regarded 
as  uneducated  and  uncultured  ;  he  should  strike  a  middle 
course  and  have  full  control  over  both  and  then  he  was  sure 
to  win  great  respect.1  The  prevalent  language  of  the  period 
as  seen  in  inscriptions  and  in  the  Mahay  ana  literature,  bears 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  current  speech  at  the  time,  at 
least  among  the  cultured  classes,  was  a  mixture  of  Sanskrit 
and  Prakrit.  The  learned  people  like  Asvaghosa,  of  course, 
wrote  pure  Sanskrit,  but  the  language  of  conversation  among 
the  educated  was  apparently  a  mixture  of  Sanskrit  and  the 
provincial  dialect  ( desabhasa )  as  recommended  by  the  author 
of  the  Kamasutra . 

There  were  gosthis  for  sinister  purposes  too  in  the  days 
of  Vatsyayana  who  warns  the  nagaraka  against  frequenting 
an  assembly  that  is  disliked  by  the  people,  that  is  not  govern¬ 
ed  by  proper  rules  and  hence  is  likely  to  indulge  in  license 
or  to  run  beyond  the  bounds  of  decency ;  nor  should  he  attend 
a  gosthl  that  is  intent  upon  doing  mischief  to  others.  A 
person  wins  success  in  life  by  attending  an  association  that 
makes  the  imparting  of  pleasure  to  people  its  sole  business 
and  has  sport  and  diversion  for  its  sole  object.2 

^  || — KamasTilra}  p.182  ( sutras  50-51). 

W  II— Ibid,  p.  58  (sutra  50). 

2  ?TT  3frst  *TT  *  W  I 

Hr- 1  bid,  p.  58  (sutras  51-2). 
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The  gosthl  on  account  of  its  association  with  art,  refine¬ 
ment  and  culture,  was  much  appreciated  by  the  people  in 
Vatsyayana's  times.  A  nagaraka  was  expected  to  be  liberal 
in  spending  on  goqthis  and  his  success  in  courtship  and  love 
depended  in  no  small  measure  on  his  power  to  shine  in  the 
sports  and  festivities  including  the  gosthl  and  samaja.1  In 
Bhasa's  dramas  we  meet  with  many  references  to  gosthl ; 
his  Avimaraka  mourns  the  supposed  loss  of  his  friend  who 
was  humorous  at  gosthls.3 

Women  also  met  together  in  gosthls  or  social  assemblies 
among  themselves.  For  an  unmarried  girl  it  was  considered 
a  qualification  that  she  was  fond  of  gosthls  and  kolas.  Married 
ladies  also  sometimes,  with  the  permission  of  their  husbands, 
instituted  among  their  own  friends  gosthls  or  social  gatherings 
where  they  discussed  artistic  and  literary  matters.  But  a 
married  woman  who  was  too  fond  of  instituting  gosthls  was 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  specially  one  who  arranged 
such  gatherings  in  the  house  of  a  youthful  neighbour.®  In 
Bhasa’s  Avimaraka  (Act  Y)  the  maids  invite  the  Viduqaka 
to  recount  a  story  which  they  would  listen  to  among  their 
gosthljanas  in  the  inner  court.4 


APANAKA 

Besides  the  gosthls  the  nagarakas  also  met  at  each  other’s 
house  to  hold  drinking  parties  where  they  drank  various  kinds 
of  liquors  with  sauces  of  various  tastes  and  flavours,  but 


mwgqiT;  1— Ibid,  p.  302  ( sutra  12). 

2  aft^hj  Trivandrum  Series,  p.  69, 

3  ’^Tfir^rr^rr; — p.  303  ( sutra  13) ;  sv 

afr^f  1— p.  226  (sutra  15) ;  arewfcT^azi  1— p.  254  (sutra  52). 

4  qfqfsrq  iW  ^qrrfa,  Trivandrum  Series,  p.86 

^  TOW  vjqfafaW  W  OTfa,  p.  87. 
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abstention  from  wine  was  considered  a  special  qualification  in 
a  nagaraka.1 


GARDEN  PARTIES 

Noxt  we  come  to  another  diversion  which  was  very  dear 
to  the  soul  of  the  nagaraka,  viz ,  udyana-yatra  or  picnics  in 
gardens.  Every  great  city  in  those  days  was  surrounded  by  ex¬ 
tensive  gardens  where  the  residents  of  the  city  could  find  some 
relief  from  the  congested  streets  of  the  town.  Round  Kapila- 
vastu,  says  the  Lalitavistara,  five  hnudred  gardens  sprang  up 
for  the  diversions  of  Bodhisattva,  and  prince  Siddhartha  went 
out  through  the  gates  of  the  city  for  enjoying  himself  in  the 
gardens  outside.2  In  the  Kamasutra  also  we  find  that  these 
gardens  were  outside  the  town  and  a  whole  day  was  spent  in 
she  picnic  there.  Early  in  the  morning  a  party  of  well-dressed 
ndgarakas  would  go  out  of  the  town  mounted  on  horses 
accompanied  by  ganikas  and  followed  by  servants  ;  there  they 
would  arrange  for  their  daily  meal  and  pass  the  time  in 
pleasant  games  of  chance  or  in  diverting  themselves  with 
the  fights  of  cocks,  quails  or  rains  or  in  any  other  way  that 
they  pleased,  in  the  afternoon  they  would  return  wearing 
some  token  of  remembrance  of  the  picnic  such  as  a  bunch  of 
flowers  or  a  twig  from  a  garden-tree.  Similar  parties  were 
enjoyed  in  connection  with  sports  in  water,  which  took 
place  in  artificial  lakes  or  tanks  from  which  all  mischie¬ 
vous  water-animals  had  first  been  removed.3  Picnicking  in  the 

1  See  footnote  i,  p.  160  and  footnote  i,  p.  167. 

2  tre  qfwfara  1 — Lalitavistara ,  (ed. 

by  Lefmann),  vii.  95  ;  etc. 

Ibid,  xiv.  183-191. 

1  *fhf  Kamasutra 

p*  53  ( sutras  40-41). 
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gardens  outside  the  city  was  very  popular  in  the  days  of 
Vatsyayana  who  again  and  again  speaks  of  it.  His  description 
of  udyanayatra  agrees  in  every  particular  with  that  given  in 
my  echo,  hat  ika,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  drama, 
Carudatta  goes  out  in  a  bullock-cart  instead  of  on  horseback. 
A  ndgaralca  s  liberality  was  often  tested  by  his  readiness 
to  spend  on  these  garden  picnics  and  dramatic  performances. 
A  king  who  has  many  wives  is  advised  by  Vatsyayana 
to  please  every  one  of  them  by  such  shows  and  garden- 
parties.1  Unmarried  girls,  and  even  married  women,  some¬ 
times  went  to  these  picnics;  a  virgin  on  her  way  to  a  garden- 
party  was  sometimes  snatched  away  from  her  friends  and 
guardians  for  the  purposes  of  marriage.2 3  Ladles  perhaps 
went  on  such  picnics  in  parties  of  their  own  sex,  because 
Vatsyayana  says  that  udyana-yatrds  afforded  opportunities 
for  meeting  and  making  offers  of  love  to  them.8  But  picnics 
arranged  by  married  women  appear  to  be  rather  rare.  It 
was  only  a  punarbliu,  that  is,  a  widow  who  had  attached 
herself  to  a  second  husband,  that  induced  her  adopted  lover 
to  institute  these  picnics  and  convivial  assemblies  at  which 
she  herself  took  part.4 

SAMASYA-KRlDA 

Last  of  all  we  come  to  the  sports  that  Vatsyayana  calls 
samasya-Jcrldd  or  sambhuya-krida ,  that  is  social  diversions 
in  which  a  number  of  persons  took  part.  He  says  that  they 
varied  with  each  country  and  province.  Of  about  a  score  of 
them  he  has  given  only  the  names  from  which  \their  character 
may  sometimes  b.e  surmised.  Some  of  them  are  well-known 

1  $ ^rfrsrnrsffa:  1— Ibid,  p.  253  (sutra  50) ;  i-r 

Ibid,  p.  245  (sutra  89)/ 

2  3T  fatoT  tore 

torfsfrrr:  1 — Ibid,  p.  222  (sutra  27). 

3  Ibid,  p.  258  (sutra  6)  ;  also  p.  274  (sutra  41). 
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up  to  the  present  day,  at  least  in  parts  of  India,  such  as 
Kaumudl-jagara ,  in  which  the  whole  night  of  the  full  moon 
in  the  month  of  Asvina  is  passed  without  sleep  by  playing 
at  dice  or  similar  other  amusements,  and  the  Holalca  or  Soli 
on  the  day  of  the  vernal  full  moon  in  the  month  of  Phalguna  ; 
such  is  also  the  Alola-caturthi  or  Sindolotsava  in  the  month 
of  £ravai|a.  The  Hallisaka ,  accompanied  by  dancing  and 
music  and  supposed  to  be  similar  to  the  Basotsava  described 
in  the  Bhagavata-Purana ,  is  referred  to  by  Yatsyayana  and 
a  form  of  it  is  still  current  in  Kathiawad.  The  festival  of 
Suvasantaha  reminds  us  of  the  Dule-va?amtiya  of  the  Sita- 
benga  Cave-Inscription  which  tells  us  that  at  this  “swing- 
festival  of  the  vernal  full-moon,  frolic  and  music  abound  and 
people  tie  around  their  necks  garlands  thick  with  jasmine 
flowers.”1  We  are  also  reminded  of  the  Kamadevanuyana 
of  Bhasa’s  Carudatta  (Act  I)  and  of  the  Madanoduana-yatrd 
of  Bhavabhuti’s  Malatl-Madh ava  (Act  I).  It  appears  that 
persons  of  both  sexes  took  part  in  many  of  these  festivities. 
At  such  festivals  as  Kaumudl-jagara ,  Suvasantaha  and  Astaml 
Candraka ,  the  women  of  the  cities  and  towns  entered  the 
harem  of  the  king  and  sported  with  the  royal  ladies  there.2 

SPORTS  OF  GIRLS 

Some  of  the  sports  of  girls  have  been  described  by  Vat- 
syayana,  as  well  as  some  of  their  playthings.  The  girls  took 
delight  in  making  garlands  of  flowers,  building  small  houses 
of  earth,  of  wood,  playing  with  dolls,  or  in  cooking  imaginary 
food  with  such  materials  as  earth  etc.  They  sometimes 
played  games  of  chance  with  dice  or  cards,  or  other  games 

1  Dr.  T.  Bloch,  “Ramgarh  Cave  Inscriptions,”  Report  of  the  Arch. 
Sur.  of  India  (1903- 1904),  pp.  124-25. 

2  See  Kamasutra ,  p.  54  {sutra  42)  and  p.  283  {sutra  n)*  for 

Hallisaka  cf.  1— p.  175  ( sutra  25)  and  see  East 

and  West ,  i,  pp.  748^  (May,  1902). 
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like  ‘‘odd  and  even/'  the  game  of  “close  fists'’  and  so  on  ; 
or  they  might  play  the  game  of  finding  out  the  middle  finger 
or  the  sport  with  six  pebbles  ;  sometimes  a  number  of  girls 
played  together  at  games  involving  some  exercise  of  the 
limbs  ( Ksveditakani )  such  as  hide  and  seek,  spinning  round 
holding  each  other’s  out-stretched  arms,  blindman’s  buff, 
games  with  salt  or  heaps  of  wheat.1  We  see  from  this  list 
that  many  of  these  sports  and  games  are  much  the  same 
as  those  in  vogue  at  the  present  day  among  Indian  girls  and 
boys. 

The  games  and  festivities  of  the  nagaraka  are,  as  we 
see  from  the  description  given  above,  the  diversions  of  a 
seeker  after  pleasure  and  amusement — of  one  that  had  plenty 
of  leisure  to  enjoy  and  an  ample  fortune  to  provide  the 
means  of  enjoyment.  Among  manly  sports,  wrestling  matches 
were  known  to  Vatsyayana,  but  the  nagaraka  appears  to 
have  been  rather  a  spectator  at  these  games  than  one  who 
took  an  active  part  in  them  ;  the  Kamasutra  also  speaks  of 
hunting  as  a  pastime  that  becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  by 
practice,  when  one  has  acquired  some  skill  in  it  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  one  manly  sport  that  the  nagaraka  knows  of.2 


1  Kamasutra ,  p.  201  ( sutras  5-7). 

2  Ibid,  p.  84  (sutra  57)  ;  ^  1— 

Ibid,  p.  90  (sutra  2). 
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While  the  life  of  a  nagaraha  has  been  painted  by  Vatsya- 
yana  as  a  round  of  pleasures,  that  of  his  wife  presents  a 
striking  contrast  and  is  a  round  of  duties.  The  picture 
presented  by  him  of  a  wife  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  the 
ideal  held  up  in  the  Dharmasadras  and  in  many  respects 
he  gives  greater  details.1  She  attends  on  her  husband 
with  all  the  love  and  devotion  a  devotee  shows  to  the 
deity  he  worships.  She  ministers  to  his  personal  needs, 
looks  after  his  food  and  drink,  as  well  as  his  toilet  and  his 
amusements  ;  she  tries  to  appreciate  his  likes  and  dislikes, 
welcomes  his  friends  with  proper  presents,  respects  and  loves 
his  parents  and  relatives  and  is  liberal  to  his  servants  ;  when 
she  finds  that  he  is  coming  home,  she  hastens  to  itieet  him 
and  waits  upon  him  herself  ;  in  his  games  and  sports  she 
follows  him;  even  when  offended,  she  does  not  speak  too 
bitterly  to  him.  She  may  attend  a  festive  assembly  only 
with  his  permission  and  in  the  company  of  her  friends.  She 
does  not  even  give  away  anything  without  his  knowledge. 
She  should  do  nothing  that  might  rouse  his  suspicion  against 
her  fidelity ;  she  should  avoid  the  company  of  women  of 
questionable  character  such  as  female  ascetics,  actresses, 

i  For  the  section  of  the  Kamasutra  dealing  with  the  character  of 
the  virtuous  wife  see  pp.  224-46.  This  section  has  not  been  dealt  with 
here  in  detail  as  the  whole  of  it  has  been  translated  by  Prof.  P. 
Peterson  in  his  paper  on  '‘Vatsyayana  on  the  Duties  of  a  Hindu  Wife,” 
read  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Bombay  .(16th  December, 
1891)  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthro,  Soc .  of  Bom,  1892, 
pp.  459  66.  The  same  learned  Professor  has  written  upon  “Courtship 
in  Ancient  India,"  as  given  in  the  section  of  the  Kamasutra  dealing 
with  it  (, Jour .  Bom .  Br.  R.A.S.  xviii),  and  hence,  we  have  omitted  a 
consideration  of  that  section  including  the  rules  of  nyarriage. 
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fortune-tellers,  or  women  given  to  the  practice  of  black  art 
( mulakarika ),  nor  should  she  loiter  about  in  solitary  parts 
cf  the  house.  She  might  take  lessons  in  the  Kamasutra  or 
ip.  the  subsidiary  arts,  if  her  husband  so  wishes,  and  he  may 
occasionally  himself  give  these  lessons.1  One  is  here  remind¬ 
ed  of  Bhasa’s  Udayana  who  calls  his  beloved  queen  “his 
dear  disciple/’2  and  of  the  beautiful  line  of  Kalidasa  (with 
whom  our  author  has  so  many  points  of  contact)  where  Aja 
mourns  the  loss  of  Indumatl,  his  “beloved  pupil  in  the  fine 
arts.”3 

There  is  an  atmosphere  of  control  and  restraint  about  her. 
In  her  talk  she  is  moderate  and  never  speaks  or  laughs 
aloud  ;  she  does  not  return  an  answer  when  reproved  by  her 
husband’s  parents.  She  does  not  give  herself  airs  when  she 
enjoys  great  good  fortune.  In  her  dress  she  practises  mode¬ 
ration  :  when  going  out  on  festive  occasions,  she  wears  a 
few  ornaments  and  only  a  few  garments  of  fine  and  soft 
texture,  uses  perfumes  and  ointments  very  moderately  and 
adorns  herself  only  with  white  flowers.  But  when  she  is 
going  to  meet  her  husband,  she  takes  the  greatest  care  with 
her  toilet ;  then  she  makes  herself  tidy,  sweet  and  clean,  she 
puts  on  many  ornaments,  wears  flowers  of  various  hues  and 
smells,  uses  perfumes  and  in  every  way  makes  herself  attrac¬ 
tive.  Flowers  were  worn  in  garlands  hanging  from  the  neck 
(sraj),  or  in  chaplets  (aplda)  on  the  head, of  were  simply  put  in 
the  hair,4  or  in  elaborate  ornaments  for  the  ears  (karnapura 
or  karnapatra).  Another  item  of  a  woman’s  toilet  was  the 
paint  or  the  dots  and  patches  on  the  forehead  and  cheeks, 


1  Kamasutra ,  p.  28  (sutras  2  and  3)  p.  197  (sutra  36),  and 

p.  310  (sutra  9). 

2  Bhasa’s  Svapnavasavadattam ,  Act  V,  'fT  f*r$,  finifW  etc. 

3  fMqfagrr  sifsRt  1 — Raghuvamza,  viii.  57. 

4  3  m  fflTT —  Kam  a  sutra ,  p.152  (sutra  3)  j  Bhasa, 

Canid  at  ta,  Act  I, 
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put  on  in  various  designs  ( visesaka ).  Sometimes  leaves  of 
such  plants  as  tamdla  were  used  with  it,  as  we  find  in  the 
Saundarananda-Kavya,1  Vatsyayana  advises  a  wife  never  to 
present  herself  before  her  husband  without  some  ornaments 
on  her  person  even  when  alone  with  him.2  This  idea  i3  found 
in  Indian  literature  as  early  as  the  time  of  Yaska,  who  says, 
“to  the  man  who  understands  her  meaning,  the  Yeda  shows 
herself  as  a  loving  wife  shows  herself  to  her  husband  in  all 
her  rich  apparel.”  As  Yaska  here  is  quoting  a  verse  of  the 
Rgveda  where  it  occurs  at  least  four  tirdes,  the  idea  belongs 
to  the  very  earliest  period  of  Indian  thought.3  But  when 
the  husband  is  away  from  home  the  wife  goes,  as  it  were, 
into  mourning  ;  she  puts  away  all  her  ornaments  and  finery 
with  the  exception  of  those  that  mark  her  married  condition, 
such  as  the  bangles  of  shells,  only  one  on  each  wrist.4  At 
that  time  she  also  practises  fasts  and  austerities  in  honour 
of  the  gods  and  does  not  go  to  visit  even  the  near  relatives 
except  in  very  urgeut  cases  when  they  are  in  some  danger, 
or  when  there  are  some  festivities  there,  and  even  then,  she 
must  not  change  her  quiet  dress  indicating  the  separation 
(pravasa-vesa) ;  and  she  should  never  go  there  but  in  the 
company  of  her  husband’s  people  and  must  not  stay  there 
long.  When  the  husband  returns  home  she  goes  to  meet 
him  as  she  is,  then  she  worships  the  gods,  specially  Kama- 
deva*  the  god  of  love,  and  offers  gifts  of  food  to  men  and 
birds. 

1  Kamasutra ,  p.  124  ( sutra  19)  3  p.  206  (sutra  32)  3.  also  Saundara - 
nanda  Kdvya,  chap.  iv. 

2  srnrerei  ^  *r  fagurnjW  1 — Kamasutra ,  p.226  (sutra  13) 

3  Quoted  by  Prof.  Peterson  in  Journal  of  the  A  nth.  Soc.  of  Bom. , 

1891,  p.  463.  The  Vedic  passage  is  Rv.  i.  124.  7  ; 

see  also  iv.  3.  2  3  x.  71.  4  and  x.  91.  13.  Cf.  also  smn  qfaftra  Av. 

xviii.  2.  51. 

4  Kamasutra ,  p.  231  (sutra  43),  also  sisrws’  qi  ^TW[,  pp.  3 15-10 
(sutra  44). 
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Ordinarily  also  it  is  the  \yife  who  looks  after  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  daily  worship  of  gods  at  the  household  temple 
and  the  due  performance  of  rites  and  the  offering  of  gifts 
at  the  three  fixed  periods  in  the  day— morning,  mid-day  and 
evening.  She  takes  upon  herself  the  observance  of  the  vows 
and  fasts  that  fall  to  the  share  of  her  husband®  Sometimes 
the  lady  vowed  gifts  and  offerings  to  the  gods,  and  when  her 
lord  acquired  some  wealth,  or  obtained  success  in  any  venture, 
or  regained  his  health  after  some  illness,  she  carried  out  her 
vow.1  To  institute  the  worship  of  some  deity  was  one  of 
the  dear  desires  of  the  women. 2  The  qualities  enumerated 
by  Suddhodana  as  requisite  for  a  bride  for  the  young  Sid* 
dhartha3  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  in  the  picture 
given  above  by  Vatsyayana  of  a  virtuous  and  devoted  wife. 

With  the  permission  of  her  husband  the  wife  takes  upon 
herself  the  whole  care  and  management  of  the  family.  She 
prepares  a  budget  for  the  whole  year  and  regulates  the  ex¬ 
penditure  in  proportion  with  the  annual  income.  She  must 
also  know  how  to  keep  the  daily  accounts  and  totsi  up  the 
daily  receipts  and  expenditure  ;  Manu  also  lays  down  that 
the  husband  should  appoint  the  wife  to  f&ceive  and  spend 
the  wealth,  by  keeping  accounts,  as  Medhatithi  explains.4 
When  the  husband  is  inclined  to  spend  beyond  his  means, 
or  to  run  into  improper  expenditure,  she  romonstrates  with 
him  in  secret.  She  lays  in  a  stock  of  all  articles  necessary 
for  consumption  and  replenishes  her  stores  at  the  proper 
season.  She  knows  how  to  calculate  and  pay  the  wages  and 


1  wr  i— Ibid,  p.  31 1 

(sutra  20). 

2  <TO«lt  ffifrreroiyfot  1 — Ibid,  p.  340  (sutra  25). 

3  Lalita-vistara ,  chap,  xii,  I38ff. 

4  aro'  1  ^  mm — 

Kamasutra ,  p.  229  (sutras  32-33)  ;  1 — Manu 

x.  1 1  where  Medhatithi  explains  3?r?:,  1 
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salaries  of  the  servants,  has  to  look  after  agriculture  and 
cattle,  and  also  to  take  care  of  the  animals  and  birds  kept 
for  sport  by  the  master  of  the  house.  We  have  seen  that 
the  garden  also  is  a  special  charge  of  the  lady  of  the  house. 
When  the  husband  is  absent  from  lit) me  she  also  looks  after 
his  affairs  and  tries  to  administer  them  carefully  so  that  they 
may  not  suffer  by  his  absence  ;  or*  such  occasions  she  endea¬ 
vours  to  minimise  the  expenditure  to  the  best  of  her  power 
and  to  increase  the  resources  of  the  family  by  sales  and  pur¬ 
chases  carried  on  through  trusty  servants.  She  has  to  attend 
to  the  kitchen,  and  besides,  she  employs  her  leisure  in  spin¬ 
ning  cotton  and  also  in  doing  some  weaving. 

POOR  WOMEN 

Many  of  the  poorer  women, — widows,  helpless  women, 
or  >those  who  had  adopted  the  ascetic’s  vow  ( pravrajita), 
earned  a  living  by  spinning  and  weaving  as  at  the  time  of 
KautilyA,  and  got  their  wages  from  a  government  officer,  the 
Sutradhffaksa ,  “j)he  Superintendent  of  Yarn,”  and  the  sales 
and  purchases  were  made  with  the  Panyddhyaksa ,  “the 
Superintendent  of  Manufactures. ”  In  the  villages,  the  pea¬ 
sant  women  did  various  kinds  of  work  under  the  control  of 
the  government  officer  (Ayuktaka)  in  charge  of  the  village 
or  the  headman  who  lived  upon  a  share  of  the  agricultural 
produce.  Under  his  orders  these  women  perform  unpaid 
work  ( visti )  for  him,  they  fill  up  his  granaries,  take  things 
in  or  out  of  his  house,  clean  and  decorate  his  residence,  or 
work  in  his  fields  ;  they  also  take  from  him  cotton,  wool, 
flax  or  hemp  for  spinning  yarn  and  the  bark  of  trees,  or 
thread,  for  preparing  wearing  apparel  ;  moreover,  they  made 
with  him  transactions  of  sale,  purchase  or  exchange  of  various 
articles.  Similarly  the  women  in  dain^  settlements  ( vrajas ) 
transacted  business  with  the  gavadhyaksa ,  “the  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Cattle.”1 


1  Karnasutra ,  pp.  282-83  (sutras  5 -10). 
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THE  JOINT-FAMILY 

The  joint  family  system  seems  to  have  obtained  in 
VStsyayana’s  age.  The  wife  of  the  householder  has  to  wait 
upon  his  parents  and  to  obey  them  implicitly  as  we  have 
already  seen,  and  moreover,  she  has  to  show  proper  regard 
to  all  senior  relations  {gurus)  and  to  his  sisters  as  well  as 
to  their  husbands.  But  nowhere  are  her  duties  to  his 
brothers  mentioned,  though  a  woman  with  many  younger 
brothers  of  her  husband  is  referred  to  in  one  place1  showing 
probably  that  sometimes  the  brothers  lived  together,  but 
more  often  they  established  separate  households  when  they 
got  married,  as  it  was  prescribed  in  some  of  the  Dharma- 
iastras,  in  Manu  for  example,  that  after  the  death  of  the 
parents  the  brothers  might  live  jointly  or  they  might  separate 
for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  dharma ,  for,  if  they  lived  sepa¬ 
rate,  their  spiritual  merit  would  increase  and  hence  separation 
was  sanctioned  by  dharma  :  the  meaning  is  that  if  they  lived 
apart  “each  of  them  had  to  kindle  the  sacred  fire,  to  offer 
separately  the  agnihotra ,  to  perform  the  five  great  sacrifices 
and  so  forth,  and  hen.ce  each  gains  merit  separately.”  This 
principle  had  been  recognised  from  very  early  times  as  we 
have  it  clearly  laid  down  by  Gautama ,  the  author  of  the 
earliest  of  the  extant  Dharmasutras .3 

POLYGAMY 

Polygamy  appears  to  have  been  prevalent  in  Vatsyayana’s 
days  among  the  wealthy.  Kings  generally  considered  it  a 
privilege  to  have  a  crowded  harem,  a  h$rem  “with  a  thousand 
spouses’*  is  spoken  of  by  VtUsyayana.  3This  is  in  line  with  what 

i  — Ibid,  p.  254  {sutra  52). 

a  Note  by  Prof.  Biihler  on  Manu  ix.  in,  S.B.E.  xxv,  p.347.  Cf. 
also  tjWntPt  fwrrgfanmi  flwnH  3  «rfrefT.  i— Gautama,  xxviii.  3 

and  4. 
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the  Lalita-vistara  says  about  MayadevI  that  she  fras  the  best 
and  greatest  of  the  thousands  of  women  of  Suddhodana.  The 
Buddhacarita  mentions  the  same  fact  though  not  in  such 
extravagant  terms.1  Princes,  high  officials  and  the  rich 
also  married  more  than  one  \fife.  Vatsyayana  says  that 
the  wealthy  people  had  ganerally  a  plurality  of  spouses  who, 
outwardly  no  doubt,  appeared  to  enjoy  many  objects  of 
pleasure,  but  in  reality,  were  very  miserable  indeed,  as  the 
husband  was  but  one  and  the  claimants  to  his  affection  were 
many ;  and  he  gives  the  sage  advice  that  it  is  better  to  have 
a  poor  husband  even  though  he  may  not  have  many  qualities 
to  recommend  him  than  to  have  a  clever  man  whose  favours 
have  to  be  shared  with  many.2 3  A  single  wife  for  a  wealthy 
man,  however,  was  not  unknown  :  we  read  in  Vatsyayana  of 
a  ndgaraka  who  may  be  devoted  to  one  wife  (< ekacdrin ).s 
Prince  Nanda  of  the  Saundarananda-Kavya  was  such  a 
person*  The  majority  of  the  people  appeared  to  have  only  one 
wife  ;  but  if  she  had  no  child,  or  if  she  bore  only  daughters  and 
the  continuity  of  the  family  was  in  danger,  then  the  husband 
might  marry  again.  In  case  of  barrenness,  Vatsyayana  coun¬ 
sels  the  wife  herself  to  induce  the  husband  to  marry  again 
and  look  upon  the  newly  married  bride  as  a  younger  sister.4 
He  advises  a  man  with  many  wives  not  to  be  partial,  neither 
to  show  any  disregard  towards  any  one  in  particular,  nor 
to  allow  any  offence  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  them  to  pass 
unnoticed. 5 


ANTAHPURA 

We  have  already  seen  that  every  house  had  an  antcihpui'a, 
or  inner  suite  of  apartments  where  the  ladies  resided  in  seclu¬ 
sion,  guarded  against  intrusion  from  any  stranger  ;  not  even 

1  igfteTO  VTO  TO  tortht -Lalita-vistara  (ed.  by  Lefmann) 

328.  ^  TOT  1 —Buddhacarita,  i.  15. 

2  Kamasutra y  p.  217  ( sutras  55,  56). 

3  Ibid,  p.  55  ( sutra  43).  4  Ibid,  pp.  233-4  ( sutras  1-5). 

5  Ibid,  p.  245  [sutras  85-89). 
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women  except  those  of  approved  character,  were  admitted 
within.1 2  BhSsa's  Vasantasena  complains  that  she  had  the 
misfortune  of  not  being  entitled  to  enter  into  the  inner  court¬ 
yard  of  Carudatta’s  house.3  It  was  not  considered  decent 
for  the  wife  of  a  nagaraka  to  stand  at  the  door  and  look  out 
or  to  observe  people  in  the  street  from  her  windows  ;  even 
when  she  hastens  to  meet  her  husband  coining  home,  she 
does  not  go  out  into  the  street  or  to  the  door  but  waits  for 
him  inside  the  house.8  Nevertheless,  on  the  occasion  of 
religious  festivities  and  processions,  she  could  accompany  the 
images  of  the  gods  with  the  permission  of  her  husband.  The 
inability  of  women  to  protect  themselves  against  temptations 
as  compared  with  men,  is  recognised  by  VatsySyana  and  he 
like  Manu,  condemns  the  absence  of  a  restraining  guardian 
(nirankvAatva)  for  a  woman.4 * 

The  kings  having  a  large  number  of  wives  took  greater 
care  than  the  ordinary  nagaraka  in  confining  them  in  sera¬ 
glios  guarded  by  officers  of  proved  honesty  and  purity.  No 
man  was  allowed  to  euter  into  the  royal  harem  except  relatives 
and  servants  and  in  some  provinces,  artisans  ;  Brahmanas 
were  allowed  to  get  into  the  harem  for  supplying  flowers  to 
the  ladies,  with  whom  they  conversed  separated  by  a  screen. 
There  were  in  the  harem  female  officers,  the  kancuklya  and 
the  mahattarika  who  carried  presents  of/  garlands,  perfumes 
and  garments  from  the  ladies  to  the  king  who  also  sent  gifts 
in  return.  In  the  afternoon,  the  king  paid  a  visit  $9  the 
harem  and  met  all  the  ladies  assembled  together  and  con- 


1  Ibid,  p.  244  ( sutra  83). 

2  si  1— Bhasa,  (  Trivandrum  Sanskrit  series  ), 

Act  I,  p.  26. 

3  Katna  sutra,  p.  227  (sutra  22) ;  and  p.  226  ( sutra  12) ;  also 

mfellTOTfafl  1— p.  254  (sutra  52). 

4  Ibid,  p.  249  (sutras  io*and  13) ;  also  pp,  296*97  (sutras  43-52) ; 

cf,  Manu ,  v.  147-149  and  ix,  2  and  3. 
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versed  with  them  in  accordance  with  their  rank  and 
position.1 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 

The  fact  that  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  expected  to 
keep  the  daily  accounts,  to  prepare  the  annual  budget  of 
receipts  and  expenditure,  and  supervise  in  general  over 
the  purse,  proves,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  women  ordinarily 
were  literate.  Besides,  from  what  VStsySyana  says,  it  is 
apparent  that  an  ordinary  woman  could  receive  and  reply  to 
love  letters  smuggled  into  ear  ornaments,  chaplets  or  garlands 
made  of  flowers  carried  by  female  messengers  (patrahdrldutl). 
Such  love  letters  not  infrequently  contained  verses  and  songs 
having  special  reference  to  the  beloved  and  replies  were 
obtained  from  her.2  Unless  women  had  some  education, 
this  would  be  without  meaning. 

Higher  education  (« §d$tragrahana ),  however,  was  not  so 
common  among  them,  as  YStsyayana  himself  says  that  women 
did  not  ordinarily  get  any  education  in  the  tiastras,  but  our 
author  avers  that  the  daughters  of  kings  and  nobles,  as  also 
the  ganikas ,  were  highly  educated  and  “had  their  intelligence 
trained  and  sharpened  by  the  Sdstras”  and  he  advises  that 
a  woman  might  learn  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  work 
( sdstra )  composed  by  himself  from  a  person  who  by  character 
and  attainments  could  be  trusted.3  The  sixty-four  subsi¬ 
diary  sciences  that  had  to  be  studied  along  with  the 
Kamasutra ,  included  many  that  required,  as  we  have  seen, 
no  inconsiderable  proficiency  in  belles  lettresf  in  the  humani¬ 
ties  in  general.  Such  accomplishments  as  extempore  compo- 

1  Ibid,  pp.  289-298  and  pp.  242-44. 

2  Ibid,  p.  274  (sutras  38-40)  5  p.  276  (sUtra  51)  :  p.  279  (sutra  60); 

also  m  I  R8JTH*  ^  I — p, 

292,  {sutras  20,  21). 

3  Ibid,  pp.  28-30. 
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sition  of  verses  (manasi-kavyakriya)  and  the  completion  of 
fragmentary  verses  ( kavyasamasyapuranam )  required  a  ready 
facility  in  versification  that  could  be  acquired  only  by  a  highly 
educated  girl  ;  and"  such  sports  as  pratimala  required  the 
memorising  of  a  large  mass  of  verses  and  good  literature.  In 
V&tsyayana’s  opinion  a  knowledge  of  the  Ramasutra  with 
its  subsidiarv  sciences  would  be  useful  to  all  women,  both  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor.  A  poor  woman  who  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  her  husband,  finds  herself  in  great  distress  and 
difficulty,  might  earn  a  decent  living  even  in  a  foreign  country 
by  means  of  the  knowledge  of  these  sciences.  A  woman  whose 
husband  has  been  away  from  home  without  making  provision 
for  her,  is  advised  by  Manu  also  to  live  by  the  arts,  by  such 
g ilpas  as  have  nothing  reprehensible  in  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  Vatsyayana  affirms  that,  a  daughter  of  wealthy  parents*, 
if  accomplished  in  the  arts,  might  win  the  affection  of  her 
husband  even  if  he  happens  io  have  a  large  number  of  wives. 
We  see,  moreover,  from  Vatsy  ay  ana’s  work,  as  well  as  from 
contemporary  literature,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  was 
considered  necessary  for  all  women.1 2 3  The  bride  for  Prince 
SiddhSrtha  was  required,  according  to  his  father,  to  be 
“versed  in  the  sacred  literature  ( sastra )  and  skilled  in  the  arts, 
even  like  a  Ga$ika.”9  The  c arama-buddha  could  be  bora 
only  of  a  mother  “ versed  in  many  sciences,*1  and  MayadevI 
satisfied  this  requirement ;  besides,  she  was  well  skilled  in 
the  arts.8 

WIDOW  RE-MARRIAGE 

The  position  of  a  widow  who  wished  for  a  second  husband, 
has  been  clearly  defined  by  Vatsyayana.  There  was  no 
regular  marriage  for  a  widow  ;  but  if  a  woman  who  had  lost 

1  Ibid,  pp.  32-41,  cf.  1 — Manu%  ix.  75. 

2  sra  fofasi  -jw  *rfwr  3  \-Lalitavistara  (ed.  by  Lefmann),  xii. 
139. 

3  Ferrer:  1 — Ibid,  iii.  25,  • — iii.  27. 
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her  husband,  was  of  weak  character  and  was  unable  to 
restrain  her  desires,  she  might  ally  herself  for  a  second  time 
to  a  man  who  was  a  seeker  after  pleasures  (bhogin)  and  was 
desirable  on  account  of  his  excellent  qualities  as  a  lover,  and 
such  a  woman  was  called  a  punarbhu.  Vstsyayana  quotes 
the  opinions  of  several  teachers  as  to  how  far,  in  the  selection 
of  her  second  master,  the  punarbhu  should  be  swayed 
by  the  excellence  of  the  qualities  of  the  man  of  her  choice  or 
by  the  chances  of  participating  in  the  joys  of  life,  and  he 
concludes  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  best  for  her  to  follow  the 
natural  inclinations  of  her  own  heart.  The  connection  with 
her  was  of  a  loose  character  and  she  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
independence  unknown  to  the  wife  wedded  according  to 
sacramental  rites.  When  the  punarahu  seeks  her  lover's 
house,  she  assumes  the  role  of  a  mistress,  patronises  his  wives, 
is  generous  to  his  servants  and  treats  his  friends  with 
familiarity  ;  she  chides  the  lover  herself  if  he  gives  any  cause 
for  quarrel.  She  shows  greater  knowledge  of  the  arts  than 
his  wedded  wives  and  seeks  to  please  the  lover  with  the  sixty- 
four  K&malcalas .  She  takes  part  in  sports  and  festivities, 
drinking  parties,  garden  picnics,  and  other  games  and  amuse¬ 
ments.  She  might  leave  her  lover  ( nayaka ),  but  if  she  did  so 
of  her  own  accord,  she  had  to  restore  to  him  all  presents 
given  by  him,  except  the  tokens  of  love,  mutually  exchanged 
between  them  ;  if  she  is  driven  out,  she  does  not  give  back 
any  thing.1 

The  position  of  the  punarbhu  is  therefore  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  the  wedded  wife  who  participated  with  her 
husband  in  all  religious  observances  and  had  to  live  with 
decency  in  the  antahpura  •  the  position  of  the  punarbhu 
approaches  nearer  to  that  of  a,  mistress  than  that  of  a  wedded 

1  Kamasutra ,  pp.  238-40  (sutras  39-59).  faw  *tf?r4 

sr  st  (sutra  39) ;  stenWt  sr  fsrqrps^*  (sutra 

41) ;  *t  wfasfts  sfa  (sutra  48) ; 

gswrss;  (sutra  59),  etc. 
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wife.  In  the  king’s  harem  -where  there  were  separate 
quarters  duel  suites  of  chambers  for  the  various  types  of 
women,  the  punarbhus  occupied  a  position  midway  between  the 
devis  or  queens  who  were  quartered  in  the  innermost  apart¬ 
ments,  and  the  ganikas  and  actresses  in  the  outermost,  and  this 
exactly  indicates  also  the  position  occupied  by  them  in  society. 
Vatsyayana  indicates  this  in  another  place  where  he  places 
the  punarbhu  between  the  virgin  ( kanya )  and  the  courtesan 
(veiya)1  and  says  that  the  establishment  of  sexual  relations 
with  either  the  courtesans  or  the  punarbhus  was  not  considered 
as  right,  neither  was  it  absolutely  condemned,  because  pleasure 
was  the  guiding  motive  in  all  such  connections. 2  It  is  clear 
that  in  V&tsyayana’a  opinion  there  could  not  be  any  second 
marriage  of  the  widow.  Manu,  whose  code  must  have 
received  its  present  from  about  that  time,  declares  in  unmis¬ 
takable  terms  that  in  the  sacred  toxts  concerning  marriage, 
the  re-marriage  of  widows  was  nowhere  prescribed.  3  V&tsyS- 
yana's  attitude  towards  the  question  of  widow-remarriage 
shows  that  in  his  days,  public  opinion  allowed  the  widow 
to  live  with  the  man  of  her  choice  as  his  mistress,  just  as 
public  opinion  was  not  particularly  nice  or  fastidious  about 
making  love  to  courtesans,  but  she  could  never  receive  the 
same  regard,  nor  acquire  the  same  position,  as  the  married 
wife. 

About  the  question  of  marriage  in  general,  Vatsyayana 
gives  it  as  his  considered  opinion  that  for  a  man  of  any  of  the 
four  varnas  or  castes,  kama  or  desire  should  be  provided  its 
scope  in  the  acceptance,  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the 
holy  writ,  of  a  maiden  who  belongs  to  the  same  caste  as 
himself  and  who  had  no.  contact  with  any  one  before,  and  this, 
he  says,  leads  to  progeny  and  to  fame  and  is  also  sanctioned  by 
popular  usage  ;  and  again,  he  affirms,* in  another  connection, 

1  Ibid,  p.  243,  (sutra  78) ;  and  m  W  ^-p.  60 

(sUtra  4). 

2  *  tune  snw  n  *  first  ufafas:  s*am*n*[  1— Ibid,  p,  59  (sutra  3). 

3  n  fircrefviTI*’  fatuity  3»i;  \—Manu ,  ix.  65. 
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that  when  a  maiden  of  the  same  caste,  not  given  to  any  one 
before,  is  married  in  accordance  with  the  prescriptions  of  the 
holy  writ,  then  one  secures  dharma  and  artha,  affspring, 
high  connection,  an  increase  of  friends  and  partisans,  and 
also  genuine,  untarnished  love.  He  further  adds  definitely 
that  the  contrary  procedure  of  marrying  girls  of  higher  castes 
or  of  those  who  had  previously  been  accepted  by  others,  was 
absolutely  prohibited,  but  that  public  opinion  was  indifferent 
with  regard  to  connection  with  women  of  the  lower  castes 
(if  not  actually  outside  the  pale  of  Aryan  society),  as  also 
with  widows  and  courtesans,  for  such  relatians  were  not 
considered  as  amounting  to  marriage  at  all,  but  entered  into 
merely  for  pleasure  for  its  own  sake.1 2 

ANUMARANA 

Vatsyayana  once  refers  to  the  anumarana 9  of  a  woman 
upon  the  death  of  her  lover  ;  perhaps  it  has  a  reference  to 
the  practice  of  sahamarana  or  dying  with  the  husband,  that 
is,  burning  herself  on  the  same  funeral  pyre,  bub  we  cannot 
be  sure  about  it  upon  such  meagre  evidence. 

FEMALE  ASCETICS 

Some  women  also  took  the  monastic  vow  like  men  and 
lived  upon  the  charity  of  the  people.  Nuns  of  the  three 
main  religions  of  India  at  that  time  are  referred  to  in  the 
Kamasutra .  We  have  the  Buddhist  nun  iramancl,  and  her 
Jaina  sister,  ksapana  or  ksapanikd  *,  and  associated  with  them 
we  find  the  tdpasl  whom  I  take  to  be  the  woman  who  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Brahmanic  faith,  has  renounced  the  world.  Be¬ 
sides,  we  read  of  women  who  had  their  heads  shaven  (mundtify). 
All  of  them  are  generally  spoken  of  as  pravrajitds  or  bhiksu- 
klsy  i.e.,  female  ascetics  or  mendicants.  It  appears,  from 

1  Kamasutra ,  p.  59  (sutras  1-3)  ;  and  p.  184  (sutra  1) 

2  35m  1— Ibid,  p.  316  [sutra  53). 
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what  Vatsyayana  says,  that  these  female  mendicant  orders 
did  not  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  morality  :  they  are  includ¬ 
ed  among  those  who  are  declared  to  be  company  unfit  for 
decent  married  ladies.1  Some  of  the  mendicant  women  were 
proficient  in  the  arts  and  their  help  was  often  sought  by  the 
nag ar alia  in  affairs  of  love  ;  the  house  of  the  bhik$uki  often 
formed  the  rendezvous  for  lovers  ;  she  was  often  employed 
to  carry  messages  of  love  and  was  regarded  as  a  go-between 
who  could  easily  create  confidence  and  succeed  in  her  mission.2 
Vatsyayana,  however,  positively  asserts  that  the  love  of  the 
female  ascetic  was  never  to  be  sought  for  by  a  nagaraka, 
though  a  former  teacher  had  expressed  a  contrary  view.3 
All  this  does  not  imply  that  female  ascetics  were  in  general 
considered  as  depraved  but  that  some  of  them  abused  the 
confidence  of  the  public  and  thus  forfeited  the  respect  with 
which  they  had  previously  Been  regarded,  just  like  some  of 
the  male  ascetics  and  mendicants  who  erred  from  the  right 
path,4  and  we  learn  from  Kaufilya  that  the  respect  which 
the  parivrajika  or  bhiksulcl  commanded  in  society  was  made 
use  of  in  order  to  fish  out  political  secrets. 5  In  Bhavabhuti’s 
Malatvmadhava  we  find  the  parivrajika ,  Kamandaki,  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  highly  respectable  lady  who  took  great  interest 
in  the  love  affair  between  the  hero  and  the  heroine  and  worked 
hard  for  its  fruition.  This  drama  is  an  illustration,  as  it  were, 
of  the  Kama  sutra,  and  Bhavabhuti  in  this  drama  shows 
himself  very  well-versed  in  Vatsy  ay  ana’s  writings.6 

1  ^i^fcT  1 — Ibid,  p.  225  {sutra 

9)  t  (  vtpr:  )— p.  274  {sutra  42),  etc. 

2  Ibid,  p.  57  (sutra  48)  p.  274  (sutra  42)  j  p.  364  (sutra  15) ;  p.285 
(sutra  25) }  and  p.  280  (sutra  62). 

3  Ibid,  p.  65  (sutra  23) ;  p.  67  (sutra  32). 

4  Bhiksukah ,  ibid,  p.  300  (sutra  9) ;  lingin,  p.  301  (sutra  10),  p. 
351  (sutra  28). 

5  Kaufcilya,  Arthasastra ,  i,  chaps.  11  and  12. 

6  Cf.  1 — Malatltnadhava ,  Prologue ,  Act  i. 
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The  age  of  Vatsyayana  being  characterised  by  very  refin¬ 
ed  tastes  and  aesthetic  perceptions,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
there  was  joy  and  consequently  beauty  in  life,  and  it  was 
necessarily  an  age  when  tl&e  arts  flourished  and  the  crafts 
prospered.  Vatsyayanas  ndgaraka  is  a  man  of  varied  culture 
and  from  the  picture  that  we  have  obtained  of  his  life  and 
surrounding,  of  his  home  and  friends,  and  of  his  sports  and 
amusements,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  great  patron 
of  the  arts  ;  in  fact,  it  is  evident  that  every  one  who  aspired 
to  be  a  member  of  cultured  society,  had  to  acquire  some 
proficiency  in  poetry  and  music,  painting  and  sculpture  and 
to  possess  some  knowledge  of  a  ho$t  of  minor  arts,  the  twice 
sixty-four  kalds 1  enumerated  by  our  author.  This  knowledge 
of  the  arts  was  evidently  an  essential  part  of  his  education 
and  without  this  modicum  of  practical  acquaintance  with 
them  he  would  not  be  respected,  as  Yatsyayana  says,  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  cultured  and  educated  people.2  The  ideal 
ndgaraka ,  according  to  Yatsyayana,  was  he  who  possessed, 
in  addition  to  a  healthy  physique,  good  birth  and.  indepen¬ 
dent  means  of  livelihood,  a  knowledge  of  the  various  arts, 
who  was  learned  and  eloquent  and  was  moreover,  a  poet, 
well  skilled  in  telling  stories,  who  was  fond  of  all  the  literary 
and  artistic  competitions  and  festivities  including  gosthls  and 
dramatic  performances  and  above  all,  a  person  whose  charac¬ 
ter  was  marked  by  largeness  of  heart  and  liberality,  by 
affection  and  love.  Skill  in  the  sixty-four  arts  subsidiary  to 


1  The  sixty-four  stfpa-kalas  and  the  sixty-four  paftcalikd  or  sdntpra - 
yogika-kalas  enumerated  in  the  Kdmasutra ,  pp.  92-183.  The  former 
are  called  karma-kalas  and  the  latter  katna-kalas  in  the  LaUtavistara 
(Chaps,  xii  and  xxi). 

2  KamasvJra,  p.  182  (sutras  50-51),  also  p.  41  (sutras  24-25), 
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the  Kamasuira  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  Sutras  them¬ 
selves  was  an  essential  part  of  the  qualification  of  every 
cultured  man  and  woman.1  To  win  a  girl  in  marriage  called 
for  an  exercise  o£  many  of  the  arts.  A  maiden  had  te  be 
propitiated  by  rare  and  curious  objects  of  art,  by  nicely 
recited  romances  and  by  sweet  songs  ;  if  she  showed  a  partia¬ 
lity  for  feats  of  ‘'magic/'  her  favour  was  to  be  won  by  per¬ 
forming  various  tricks  of  legerdemain ;  if  she  manifested  a 
curiosity  for  the  arts  ( kalds ),  her  lover  must  demonstrate 
before  her  his  skill  in  them  ;  the  art  of  gathering  flowers 
in  bouquets,  or  weaving  them  into  chaplets  and  garlands  was 
specially  to  be  cultivated*2  Tournaments  in  which  a  charm¬ 
ing  and  rarely  accomplished  girl  like  Gopa,  was  the  prize  of 
the  victor  ( jaya-patalca ),3  appear  to  have  been  held  in  cities 
ruled  by  a  semi-republican  government  like  that  of  the 
SakyakuV  If  a  man  was  uncultured  and  ignorant  of  the 
arts  it  would  be  a  source  of  great  sorrow  to  his  wife  who, 
Yatsyayana  suggests,  might  herself  be  more  proficient  in 
them  than  he.4  In  the  Lalitavistara  we  find  that  unless. 
Siddhartha  showed  his  skill  in  some  of  the  arts  (sttpas), 
Dandapani  Sakya  refused  to  give  his  girl  in  marriage  to  him, 
prince  though  he  was.5  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  art 
in  all  its  forms  was  likely  to  develop  and  prosper  in  a  society 
where  men  and  women  were  inspired  by  such  ideals,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  the  sciences  that  analysed  and  minis* 


wsrew.  hipiwi:  etc.  vfa  *rrsp^r:— p.  302  {sutra 

12) ;  also  1— p.  303  {sutra  14). 

2  Ibid,  pp.  202-203  (sutfas  11-18). 

3  KT sftqi  anw^T  STOWirr  — Lalita-vistara , 

xii,  144. 

4  Kamasutrci)  p.  254  (sutra  52). 

5  TOrarara’  srenHr.  ?Tct«ir  ^ifsprsra  fa  *  . 

^nfa  \—Lalitavistaray  xii,  143. 
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tered  to  the  manifold  forms  of  artistic  expression  of  this 
highly  intellectual  and  cultured  community  also  grew  and 
were  assiduously  pursued.  Not  only  erotics,  to  which  Vatsya- 
yana  devoted  himself,  but  also  the  sciences  of  8esthetie§  and 
poetics  received  a  great  impetus  during  this  period.  Bharata’s 
Ndtyaiastra  appears  to  be  a  product  of  this  age  of  aesthetic 
culture  which  reached  its  culmination  in  the  great  Kalidasa, 
the  most  careful  student  of  Bharata  and  Vatsyayana. 

LITERARY  ART 

We  have  already  had  evidence  of  the  ndgaraka’s,  *ood 
taste  in  house-building  and  architecture  and  also  of  his  fond¬ 
ness  for  poetry  and  romance.  He  always  had  a  poetical 
work  on  a  table  in  his  room,  and  we  have  seen  from  his  skill 
at  the  g  os  this  where  hdvya-samasyds  or  competitions  in  poetic 
skill  were  held  every  evening  that  readiness  in  versification 
and  a  wide  reading  of  poetical  literature  in  general,  formed 
the  essential  accomplishment  of  every  one  of  the  class  to 
which  he  belonged.  While  wooing  the  maiden  of  his  choice, 
he  was  expected  to  recite  sweetly  agreeable  stories  that 
would  just  apply  to  his  case,  or  the  romances  of  Sakuntald 
and  Avimdraka  and  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  literature 
who  had  prospered  in  their  loves.  One  skilled,  in  reciting 
these  stories  and  romances  had,  according  to  Vatsyayana, 
the  best  chance  of  success  in  love-making.1 

PAINTING 

The  Pictorial  art,  dlekhyam,  was  one  of  the  foremost  of 
the  sixty-four  kalds  cultivated  during  this  period.  Every 
cultured  man  had  in  his  house  a  drawing  board,  citraphalaka , 
and  a  vessel  (samudgaka)  for  holding  brushes  and  other  requi¬ 
sites  of  painting.®  Pictures,  citrakamm ,  appear  to  have 

1  KamaMtra,  p.  203  sutra  17)  ;  p.  218  (sutra  5);  p.  252  (sutra  50); 
p.  269  (sfttra  t) ;  p.  2 ft  (sHtra  14)  -  p.  302  (sUtra  12), 

2  Ibid,  p.  32  and  p,  44  (sutra .  io)» 
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been  drawn,  as  the  commentator  of  V&tsySyana  explains, 
both  on  the  walls  (bhitti)  as  well  as  on  panels  or  boards 
(phalaka) ;  Vatsyayana  advises  a  lover  who  wants  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  lady  whose  charms  have  captivated  him, 
to  put  in  places  frequented  by  her,  paintings  (probably  re¬ 
presenting  himself)  done  on  panels1 2  ;  in  another  place  we 
read  of  a  kiss  imprinted  on  a  picture  (< citrakarma ),9  most 
probably  on  a  wall.  For  citrakarma  or  paintings  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  wall  appears  to  have  been  most  ordinarily  used 
in  ancient  India,  as  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  Mudra- 
raksasa  where  the  futility  of  the  earnest  efforts  of  a  states¬ 
man  is  compared  to  “the  composition  of  a  picture  ( citraka/rma ) 
without  the-  wall.”3  The  same  idea  is  found  in  the  laiita - 
vistara  where  the  daughters  of  Mara  declare  that  it  was  easier 
to  paint  pictures  on  the  sky  than  to  tempt  Bodhisattva,4 
Bharata  clearly  refers  to  fresco-painting  by  the  phrase  citra¬ 
karma  ;  he  says  that  the  walls  of  the  theatre-hall  were  to 
be  decorated  with  citrakarma  after  they  had  been  carefully 
plastered,  coated  with  lime  and  nicely  polished,  the  paintings 
consisting  of  the  representation  of  male  and  female  figures, 
of  creeper-patterns  and  a  record  of  great  deeds.5 * * *  It  is  for¬ 
tunate  that  in  our  country  where  we  have  so  few  pictorial 
records  of  the  past,  the  caves  at  Ajanta  have  preserved  a 


1  squTtsvrrcrv  i— Ibid,  p.  292  (sutra  20). 

2  Ibid,  p.  Hi  (sutra  31). 

3  fafa*  f^RT  Wt  1  — Mudraraksasa,  Act  ii. 

4  cTTcT  I— 

Lalitavistara ,  xxi,  312. 

5  fafasrar  ftfros  sfo:  1 

srmfarg  fawfr  11 

fwrtfa  hw,  tt  1 

II 

Bharatiya  Natycmstram  (Nirnaya-sagara  Press),  Chap,  ii,  verses  7 274 
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few  frescoes,  the  solitary  survivals  of  this  age  of  prolific 
artistic  production. 

Vatsyayana  speaks  also  of  the  akhy&riakapata 1 2  which 
is  evidently  a  roll  of  canvas  containing  the  representation  of 
a  short  story  in  several  scenes  like  the  yamapafa  which  was 
spread  by  a  spy  of  Caiiakya  before  the  people  in  Candana- 
dasa's  house  and  was  exhibited  by  him  with  songs  ;3  we  may 
add  that  the  direct  descendant  of  this  yamapata  may  still 

4 

be  seen  in  the  villages  of  Bengal.  Balls  with  various  designs 
painted  on  them  in  a  variety  of  colours,  as  also  water  jugs 
of  various  elegant  shapes  with  many  paintings,  are  mentioned 
by  Vatsyayana  as  welcome  presents  to  a  maiden  whose 
favours  one  is  courting.3  The  Lalitavistara  mentions  a 
similar  plaything  for  children,  viz.,  jugs  beautifully  painted 
on  the  outside  but  containing  valueless  things  within.4 

According  to  Vatsyayana  a  welcome  object  of  presenta¬ 
tion  to  maidens  was  a  colour-box  ( patolika )  containing  the 
following  colours  :—alaktaka  (the  red  dye  obtained  from 
lac),  manahsila  (red  arsenic),  haritala  (yellow  orpiment), 
hingula  (vermillion)  and  syamavarnaka  •  the  last  named 
appears  to  be  a  vegetable  dye,  black,  blue  or  green  because 
the  word  syama  is  used  to  signify  all  these  colours.  The 
commentator  says  that  it  means  a  powder  used  in  painting, 
of  raj  dv  aria,  a  mineral  substance.5  A  painter  surrounded 
by  many  cups  (mallakas)  of  wet  colours  is  referred  to  in 
Bhasa’s  Carudatta.6  Jayamangala  quotes  a  beautiful  verse 

1  Kamasutra ,  p.  269  (sutra  2). 

2  c\Ti  mws  jTSTfasr  i — Mudrarakqasa ,  Act  i. 

3  I — Kamasutra,  p.  202  ( sutra  13). 

i— Ibid,  p.  20$  (sutra  14). 

4  t  tot  i&m  | — Lalitavistara,  xv,  207. 

5  1  Kamasutra,  p.  203 

6  fsrrmt  fsre  j— Bhasa,  Carudatta  (Trivandrum 

Sanskrit  Series),  Act  ix,  p.  7. 
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apparently  from  a  silpaSastra  about  the  six  great  requisites 
of  painting,  viz.,  “knowledge  of  appearances,  correct  percep¬ 
tion,  measure  and  structure  of  forms,  action  of  feelings  on 
forms,  infusion  of  grace  or  artistic  representation,  similitude 
and  artistic  manner  of  using  the  brush  and  colours.”3 
Bharata  speaks  of  the  pictorial  representation  of  the  feelings 
or  rather  sentiments,  the  rasas ,  by  different  colours,  the  erotic 
or  amatory  sentiment  is  represented  by  the  syama  or  dark 
colour  spoken  of  above,  the  sentiment  of  mirth  by  white;  the 
piteous  sentiment  is  grey  (Jcapota)  and  the  choleric  is  red, 
the  heroic  is  yellowish  white  (gaura)  and  the  terrible,  black ; 
the  repulsive  is  blue  and  the  amazing,  yellow.2 

SCULPTURE 

Sculpture  flourished  as  much  as  painting  in  the  age 
of  Vatsyayana  as  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  numerous 
sculptural  records  that  have  come  down  to  our  time  from 
that  period.  Vatsyayana  himself  bears  ample  testimony  to 
it :  takmna,  carving  on  wood  or  stone  was  one  of  the  sixty- 
four  arts  and  every  nag ar aka  had  in  his  house  implements 
for  working  at  it ;  similarly  in  every  house  there  was  a  lathe 
and  other  arrangements  for  turning  which,  likewise,  had 
its  place  among  the  sixty-four  kalas.  Vatsyayana  does  not 
expressly  mention  an  image  of  a  god,  but  from  what  he  says 


1  1 

sfcT  fW  || 

Kamasutra  p.  33.  The  translation  is  by  Mr.  Abanindranath  Tagore, 
the  founder  of  the  modern  Bengal  school  of  painting,  who  has  discussed 
this  verse  in  the  Modern  Review ,  xv,  (1914))  pp*  581-2. 

2  wtt:  ftrat  Wtfw.  1 

*rtft  fro w.  arara  1 

<?hr$  m  <r.  m  n:  11 


Natyasastra ,  ch.  vi,  42-43  (p.  63). 
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of  the  household  temple  where  the  gods  were  worshipped, 
of  the  worship  offered  and  the  gifts  made  to  the  deity  to 
whom  one  was  particularly  devoted,1  it  is  apparent  that 
such  images  were  familiar  objects  in  his  days.  The  Lalita - 
vistara  speaks  of  the  numerous  images  of  the  gods  that 
came  down  from  their  pedestals  to  do  obeisance  to  the  child 
Buddha  when  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  Devakula ,  the 
quarter  of  the  palace  occupied  by  the  gods. 2 3 *  Besides 
these  images  for  worship,  representations  in  wood  and  stone 
of  human  beings,  both  male  and  female,  purusapratimd  and 
strip ra timd— w ere  used  by  the  class  for  whom  Vatsyayana 
wrote,  for  decoration  and  as  appertenances  of  love.  Stands 
for  placing  images,  or  pindolikds,  are  mentioned  by  Yatsya¬ 
yana,  and  life-size  statues  in  wood  or  stone  evidently  stood 
on  them  in  every  ndgarakcs? s  house,  as  Vatsyayana  speaks 
of  very  familiar  uses  made  of  them  by  lovers  who  often  gave 
an  indication  of  their  passion  for  a  lady  by  slyly  kissing 
or  embracing  a  statue  in  her  sight.  Similar  other  uses  of 
portrait-statues  in  the  harems  of  kings  have  been  indicated 
by  Yatsyayana. 8  In  Rhasa's  Pratimd  ndtaka  (Act  III)  we 
read  of  the  life-like  representations  of  past  kings  ranged 
round  a  room  as  in  a  museum. 

The  demand  for  beautiful  dolls  and  play-things  of  which 
the  girls  in  Vatsyayana’s  age  appear  to  have  been  very  fond, 
offered  a  vast  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  plastic  art.  Vatsya¬ 
yana  advises  a  young  man  trying  to  win  the  affection  of  a 
maiden  to  present  her  with  dolls  ( duhitpka )  made  of  wood, 
horn,  ivory,  cloth,  wax,  plaster  or  earth.  Erotic  pairs  of  human 
figures  made  of  wood  might  also  be  presented  ;  such  erotic 
pairs  ( mithunam )  cut  of  the  leaves  of  trees  were  also  sent  by 


1  See  Kamasutra ,  p.  22 4  (sTLtra  3)  ;  p.  31 1  (sutra  20); 

etc.— p.  340  (sutra  25). 

2  etc .—  Lalitavistara,  viii,  1 19. 

3  Kamasutra ,  p.  289  (sutra  3)  ;  p.  290  ( sutra  5)  ;  p.  203  (sutra  14); 

also  ^  ^  1— p.  1 11  (sutra  31). 
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sweethearts  to  each  other.  Playthings  liked  by  girls  are 
miniature  cooking  utensils,  small  temples  of  the  gods  ( deva - 
hula* gi'haka),  toy  animals  like  goats  or  rams  and  playthings 
made  of  earth,  split  bamboo  or  wood,  such  as  cages  of  birds. 
Small  vmaSy  stands  for  images,  ear  ornaments  made  of  wax 
or  whatever  other  objects  of  art  might  be  demanded  by  the 
girl  of  his  choice,  must  be  presented  by  the  man  courting 
her  either  openly  or  in  secret.1 

MUSIC 

Three  kalas  appertaining  to  music,  singing  ( glta ),  playing 
on  instruments  (nadya)  and  dancing  (n^tya)  have  been  given 
by  our  author  the  first  place  in  the  list  of  arts  ;  besides, 
there  are  more — udakavadya  or  playing  on  cups  filled  with 
water  in  varying  proportions  and  vinadamarukavadyani,  that 
is,  playing  on  string  instruments  of  which  the  chief  was  the 
vlnd  and  also  on  percussion  instruments  represented  by  the 
damaru ,2  This  last  most  probably  represents  the  earliest 
from  which  in  course  of  time  had  evolved  the  mrdahgat  which 
has  lately  been  proved  by  one  of  our  eminent  scientists  to 
be  the  most  scientifically  constructed  percussion  instrument 
ever  used.3  The  mfdahga  was  already  known  to  the  Malta - 
vagga  and  Asvaghosa  speaks  of  songs  sung  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  mrdanga  and  of  music  produced  on  mvdan- 
gas  struck  by  the  fingers  of  women,  and  the  Lalitaviatara 
mentions  it  again  and  again  with  other  varieties  of  drums.4 


1  Ibid,  pp.  202-3  {sutras  12-14)  i  P*  2°8  ( sTitra  4). 

2  Ibid,  p.  32  (sutra  16). 


3  Prof.  C.  V,  Raman  “The  Acoustic  Knowledge  of  Ancient 
Hindus,*  Central  Hiudu  College  Magazine  ^Benares),  January  1920, 
pp.  9- 1 2. 

4  fN  ^m\-—Mahavagga,  i,  7,  1-2  ; 

Buddhacarita,  i,  45  ;  — Ibid,  ii,  30, 

r. — Lalitavistara%  v,  40, 
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I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Vatsyay  ana’s  damciruka  stands 
here  for  percussion  instruments  in  general.  The  vlna  even 
then  formed  the  most  popular  of  the  musical  instruments 
in  India,  as  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  it  formed  a 
necessary  piece  of  furniture  in  the  rooms  of  every  ndgarcoka 
on  which,  as  vve  have  seen,  he  played  almost  every  evening. 
Such  a  vlna  in  the  room  of  Nanda  reminds  the  bereaved 
Sundarl  of  her  dear  absent  husband,1  and  Bhasa’s  Caru- 
datta  is  overwhelmed  by  its  merits  and  is  enthusiastic  in 
its  praises.2  Of  wind  instruments,  the  flute  made  of  a  bamboo 
reed  ( vamsa )  is  mentioned  by  Vatsyayana  who  praises  it  as 
capable  of  winning  the  heart  of  any  girl  when  used  in  the 
way  he  prescribes.3  In  the  Buddhacarita  and  Lalitavistava 
it  is  called  venu  and  is  genenarally  associated  with  the  vlna  ; 
and  women  play  upon  it.4  We  have  seen  that  music  with 
or  without  dances  was  enjoyed  by  our  ndgaraka  every  even¬ 
ing.  The  nag ar aka! s  sons  received  lessons  in  music  at  the 
gandharvasala  or  college  of  music  belonging  perhaps  to  the 
city  or  to  the  gana  or  corporation  to  which  he  belonged.  Sweet 
and  ravishing  songs  delighting  the  ear,  form,  according  to 
Vatsyayana,  the  readiest  means  of  gaining  the  love  of  a  man 
or  a  woman,  and  sometimes  songs  were  specially  composed 
containing  a  mention  of  the  name  and  the  family  of  the 
lover. 5  Concerts  ( turyya )  are  mentioned  by  Vatsyayana, 
in  which  a  party  of  musicians  of  both  sexes  sang  and  played 

1  Y.—Saudarananda  Kdvya ,  vi,  32. 

2  ftanr  ^TTsrre^tfsm  x&{  1 — Cdrudatta  (Trivandrum  Sanskrit  Series), 
Act  iii,  p.  49. 

3  in  VT  n^'  WTfa  srefcT  1 — Kamasutra,  p.  379  (sutra  43). 

4  — Buddhacarita ,  v,  49  ;  etc. — Lalitavistara ,  v, 

40  ;  xxi,  301,  etc.  ;  also  ufamT:  1— Ibid, 

xiii,  163. 

5  Kamasutra ,  p.  364  [sutra  15)  j  p.  203  [sutra  18);  p.  312  (i sutra 
22)  ;  p.  314  (sutra  32). 
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together  on  various  instruments,  A  party  of  such  players 
was  sometimes  strengthened  by  its  head  ( rangopajlvin )  giving 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  clever  artist  who  could  help 
in  the  concert.  An  actress  ( iksanika )  is  mentioned  by  Vatsya- 
yana  as  a  very  good  carrier  of  love  messages, 1  because,  as 
Carudatta  says,  a  person  making  a  living  by  the  kcdas ,  like 
her,  must  be  very  clever  at  all  sorts  of  tricks.2  Rharata 
says  that  sometimes  on  the  stage  the  female  parts  were  acted 
by  men  and  an  actress  sometimes  acted  that  ol  a  man,3 
Some  actresses  were  maintained  by  the  king  and  suitable 
quarters  in  the  palace  were  set  apart  for  them.4 

CRAFTS 

In  a  society  where  both  men  and  women  wore  ornaments, 
it  was  quite  natural  that  the  crafts  ot  the  jewlier  (manikara) 
and  goldsmith  (sauvarnika  or  suvarnakara)  should  prosper. 
The  nagaraka,  when  going  to  his  club  or  to  his  garden  picnic, 
wore  ornaments  and  the  king  did  so  on  his  formal  visit  to 
the  queens  every  afternoon.5  The  statues  that  have  come 
down  from  this  age  bear  this  out.  It  was,  however,  the 
demands  of  the  ladies,  who  could  not  appear  before  their 
husbands  without  having  ornaments  on,  that  furnished  the 
amplest  occupation  to  the  goldsmith  and  the  jeweller.  Some 
of  the  ladies  decorated  their  whole  person  with  ornaments. 
Those  who  could  not  afford  to  have  pure  gold  ornaments  had 
to  be  satisfied  with  those  made  of  an  inferior  kind  of  gold 
alloyed  with  an  inferior  metal.  Beyond  a  general  mention 
of  the  aldmkarcts  Vatsyayana  does  not  name  other  ornaments 

1  Ibid,  p.  280  {svJra  62) ;  p.  366  (sTLtras  23-24). 

2  Carudatta ,  Act  iii,  p.  64. 

3  #  ju:  unfit  nvfir  ui  etc. — Rharata,  Natyasastra ,  Chap, 

xii,  i66ff. 

4  Kamasutra ,  p.  243  {sutras  78-79). 

5  Ibid,  p,  53  {sutra  40)  ;  p.  243  {sutra  75). 
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than  rings  which  are  very  frequently  referred  to  as  tokens 
of  love  presented  by  lovers  to  each  other.1  The  Lalita- 
vistara  mentions  a  ring  worth  several  lacs  and  a  pearl  neck¬ 
lace  that  was  worth  many  times  that  sum.  Carudatta’s  wife 
also  had  a  pearl  necklace  given  to  her  by  her  parents  worth 
a  lac.2  The  testing  of  jewels  and  coins  (rupya-ratna-parikm) 
was  a  useful  art  in  this  community  and  Vatsyayana  knows 
a  Vaikatika ,  a  diamond-cutter,  whose  craft  was  to  purify  or 
refine  precious  stones.3 4  Plates  and  other  vessels  made  of 
the  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  are  mentioned  by  Vatsya- 
yana  and  were  evidently  often  used  in  the  houses  of  the  rich 
while  those  made  of  the  baser  metals,  copper,  bell-metai  or 
iron,  were  used  by  ordinary  people  ;  moreover,  vessels  made 
of  earth,  split-bamboo,  wood  and  skins  were  in  very  general 
use. 

Besides  the  jeweller,  the  goldsmith  and  the  diamond- 
cutter,  the  dyer  of  clothes  (ranjaka)  also  was  an  artisan  who 
appears  to  have  access  to  the  inner  apartments  of  the  nclga - 
raka’s  house  and  to  take  orders  from  the  ladies  direct.  Blue 
and  orange  (colour  of  the  kusumbha  flower)  seem  to  be  the 
dyes  most  fashionable  ;  the  dyer  is  by  preference  called  the 
mlikusum  h  liar  an  j  a  ka.  The  yellow  dye  was  also  perhaps 
generally  used,  though  the  dye  obtained  from  turmeric 
(i haridra )  provides  a  proverbial  expression  for  denoting  fickle, 
impermanent  affection.5  Sundan,  Nanda’s  beloved  wife,  is 

1  p.  341  (sutra  26)-  1 — Ibid,  p.  341 

(sutra  27).  About  rings  see  ibid,  p.  244  (sutra  80)  ;  p  26  r  (sutra  21)  ; 
p.  274  (sutra  35) ;  p.  292  (sutra  20),  etc. 

2  1 — Lalitavistara ,  xii,  142  •  ^ 

1 — Ibid,  vii,  83ft.  Carudatta>  p.  32. 

3  Kamasutra ,  p.  32  (sutra  1 6)  ;  p.  259  (sutra  12). 

4  Ibid,  p.  337  (sutra  7)  ;  p.  228  (sutra  27). 

5  etc. — Ibid,  p.  259  (sutra  12).  }  -  Ibid,  p. 

330  (sutra  17). 
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described  as  weaving  a  garment  of  the  colour  of  the  ruby 
(padmaraga)  which  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  kusumbha 
colour  of  VatsySyana,  and  in  the  Buddhacarita  a  lady  is 
represented  as  wearing  a  blue  dress.1  Earlier  still,  these 
very  same  dyes  appear  to  have  been  in  favour.  The  noble 
Licchavi  youths  who  went  out  of  Vesali  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  great  Buddha  are  described  in  the  Mahavagga  as 
wearing  blue,  red  and  yellow  robes  besides  white  ones  ;  the 
same  work  enumerates  a  number  of  other  colours  being 
used  by  people  living  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  world,  though 
even  there  the  blue,  yellow  and  red  are  given  the  first  place.2 
The  economic  housewife  is  described  by  Vatsyayana  as 
getting  the  rejected  clothes  of  her  husband  cleaned  and 
redyed  and  then  presenting  them  to  the  servants.3 

A.  number  of  artisans  are  mentioned  by  Vatsyayana  as 
helping  the  nag ar aka  in  the  decoration  of  his  person  and  thus 
in  his  quest  of  love,  and  are  spoken  of  by  Vatsyayana  as  hig 
friends:  among  them  we  find  in  the  first  place,  the  florist  who 
looks  after  his  flowerbeds,  who  makes  garlands  for  his  neck 
and  chaplets  for  his  head,  and  who  helps  him  in  preparing 
floral  decorations  for  presentation  to  his  beloved.4  Next 
comes  the  perfumer  {mugandhika)  whom,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  patronised  very  liberally.  Then  we  have  the  goldsmith, 
the  betel-leaf-seller,  as  also  the  washerman,  the  barber  and 
the  wine-seller.  The  women  folk  of  these  artisans  were  also 
regarded  by  him  as  his  friends  ( mitram ).5  This  establish¬ 
ment  of  friendly  relations  between  the  wealthy  nagaraka 
and  the  craftsman  appears  to  indicate  a  great  respect  for  the 


1  tjiPCPi  wr  I —Saundatananda  Kavya ,  vi,  26  ;  sfterfanrr — 
Buddhacarita ,  iv,  33  ;  ^r^^RT^t—Ibid,  xii,  107. 

2  Mahavagga,  vi,  30,  3  and  viii,  29. 

3  Kamasntra ,  p.  230  (sutra  34). 

4  etc.— Ibid,  p.  32. 

5  See  p.  69  (sutras  3 7  and  38)  ;  p.  300  (sutra  9). 
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crafts  which  are  nowhere  in  Vatsyayana  spoken  of  as  imply¬ 
ing  any  inferior  rank  or  position. 

THE  POSITION  OF  THE  GANIKAS 

In  the  age  of  Vatsyayana,  the  Ganika,  or  the  educated 
and  accomplished  woman  about  the  town,  occupied  a  peculiar 
position.  Though  belonging  to  the  class  of  “public  women,” 
still  she  appears  to  have  been  treated  with  special  considera¬ 
tion.  But  it  was  not  every  courtesan  that  received  this 
appellation  :  it  was  only  when  a  woman  of  this  class  was 
marked  out  by  high  intellectual  attainments,  and  striking 
pre-eminence  in  the  arts  that  she  won  the  coveted  title  of 
ganika.  She  must  have  her  mind  cultivated  and  trained 
by  a  thorough  education  ( sastraprahatabuddhih )  and  Vatsya¬ 
yana  lays  down  that  it  is  only  when  a  courtesan  is  versed 
in  both  the  series  of  sixty-four  arts  or  kolas  enumerated  by 
him  and  is  endowed  with  an  amiable  disposition,  personal 
charms  and  other  winning  qualities,  that  she  acquires  the 
designation  of  a  ganika  and  receives  a  seat  of  honour  in  the 
assemblies  of  men.  She  is  always  honoured  by  the  king 
and  is  highly  lauded  by  men  qualified  to  appreciate  merit  \ 
her  favours  and  company  are  sought  for,  and  she  becomes, 

in  fact,  the  observed  of  all  observers,  a  model  and  pattern 
for  all.1  In  the  Lalitavistara,  king  Suddhodana  desires  for 
the  young  Siddhartha  a  bride  who  was  as  much  learned  in 
the  mstras  and  as  accomplished  in  the  arts  as  a  ganika .2 
Bharata’s  Ndtyasastra .  which  is  a  work  of  the  same  period, 
speaks  equally,  if  nob  more,  enthusiastically,  about  the  excell¬ 
ences  of  the  ganika.  Bharata  describes  her  as  one  who  knows 

t  ^Tfawf^cTF  1 

^fit  ^  11 

^  ^  ||  —  Ibid,  p.  40  ( sutras  20-2  1). 

2  aro'  ;  Lalitavistara ,  xii,  139. 
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the  practical  application  of  various  arts,  who  possesses  a 
deep  knowledge  of  many  of  the  sciences  (mstras), 
who  is  skilled  in  the  sixty-four  kalas  and  in  dancing 
to  the  accompaniment  of  music,  whose  conduct  is  marked 
by  respect  towards  superiors,  by  graceful  and  engaging 
manners,  by  charming  gestures  and  sweet  blandishments  ;  who 
possessed  strength  and  firmness  of  mind  and  at  the  same 
time  modesty  and  a  sweetness  of  temper  ;  who  is  free  from 
the  characteristic  defects  of  women  ;  who  speaks  gracefully 
and  clearly ;  who  is  clever  in  work  and  does  not  get  tired— 
a  woman  possessed  of  all  these  rare  qualities  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  would  be  called  a  ganika.1  That  she  was  regarded 
by  Bharata  as  a  woman  of  great  education  and  culture 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  ganikai  when  introduced  as 
a  character  in  a  drama,  is,  according  to  him,  to  speak 
Sanskrit.2  The  uses  to  which  the  ganika  puts  her  money 
are  also  characterised  by  a  desire  for  public  good  and  her 
charity  shows  the  noble  tendencies  of  her  cultured  mind. 
The  ganikas  of  the  highest  class,  says  Yatsyayana,  consider 
it  as  the  highest  gain  to  themselves  when  they  receive  suffi¬ 
cient  money  to  spefad  on  the  building  of  temples,  excavation 
of  tanks,  planting  of  gardens,  erection  of  bridges  and  of 
houses  for  sacrifice  and  ceremonies  or  the  institution  of  per¬ 
manent  arrangements  for  the  worship  of  the  gods.  They 
valued  very  highly  any  chance  of  giving  away  cows  to  Brah- 
ma^as,  of  course  through  a  third  person,  because  no  Br&h- 
map  would  accept  anything  from  a  courtesan.3 

The  ganika  literally  appears  to  mean  a  woman  who  is  the 
member  of  a  gana  or  corporation,  whose  charms  are  the 


i  Bharafifa  ffatyasSstra*- (N irnaya-Sagara  Press  ed.),  Chap,  xxiv, 
109-113. 

a  fwswshpf *  ^  1  OTWi  w’  g  time*  »— 

Ibid,  Chap.  xvsi.  37-38. 

3  Kamasutra,  p*  340  {sUtra  25). 
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common  poetry  of  the  whole  body  of  men  associated  together 
by  a  common  bond,  economic  or  political.  Manu  associates 
the  cjana  and  the  ganika  in  one  verse  saying  that  the  food 
offered  by  both  were  equally  to  be  refused  by  a  Brahmin. 1 2 
The  gana  might  be  a  corporation  of  citizens,  the  nagarika 
janarsamavaya  of  Vatsyayana,  like  the  one  to  which  our 
nagaraka  belonged,  or  it  might  be  a  political  body  like  that 
of  the  Licchavis  of  Vaisall  whose  ganika,  Ambapalika,  was 
a  glory  of  their  capital  and  was  credited  with  all  the  virtues 
and  qualities  contemplated  by  Vatsyayana  and  Bharata,  thus 
testifying  that  their  definitions  -  were  not  fanciful  and  imagi¬ 
nary.  We  read  in  the  Mahavagga  that  she  was  charming, 
attractive,  graceful,  possessed  of  a  fine  and  tender  complexion, 
generous,  and  proficient  in  dancing,  song  and  music.  The 
wealth  and  power  that  the  ganika  of  Vaisall  possessed  and 
the  position  that  she  occupied,  were  in  no  way  inferior  to 
those  of  the  best  of  the  proud  Licchavis  ;  her  train  was  as 
numerous  and  as  sumptuously  decorated,  her  carriages  were 
as  magnificent  as  those  of  the  Licchavis  against  .whom  she 
drove  up  axle  to  axle,  wheel  to  wheel,  and  yoke  to  yoke.  Her 
presence  made  the  city  of  Vaisall  shine  forth  in  great  splen¬ 
dour  and  glory.  She  constituted,  as  it  were,  a  valued  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  city,  the  high  model  of  beauty  and  art  thus  set 
up  by  the  ganika  of  Vesali  roused  a  merchant  of  the  rival  city 
of  Raj  a  ga  ha  to  induce  king  Bimbisara  to  have  this  institution 
of  ganika  in  his  own  capital  which  suffered  in  this  respect  in 
comparison  with  the  chief  city  of  the  ganarajya  or  republic 
df  the  Licchavis.3  It  shows  that  in  those  early  times 
ganikas  were  not  so  numerous  as  they  became  in  Vatsy  ay  ana’s 
days.  But  we  observe  that  in  the  days  of  Katyayana,  the 
author  of  the  Varttika-sutras,  of  the  grammatical  school  of 
Pacini,  there  were  already  guilds  of  ganikas  (ganikyam\  as 


1  mva'  iTfawm  i — Manu ,  iv,  209 

2  Mahavagga ,  vi,'  30  and  viii.  1. 
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explained  in  the  Mahabhasya ,  just  as  we  read  of  the  ganika - 
sangha  in  Vatsyayana.1 

We  may  also  note  the  fact  that  Buddha  excludes  from 
his  fold  the  eunuch  and  the  hermaphrodite,  but  not  the 
ganika ,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  looked  upon 
as  a  moral  outcaste  past  redemption.  The  Buddhist  religious 
books  have  hardly  anything  to  say  against  Ambapalika,  the 
courtesan  of  Vaisall,  nor  do  they  suggest  that  there  was 
anything  peculiar  or  out  of  the  way  in  the  favour  that  Buddha 
showed  towards  her.  Beading  the  Vinaya-Pitaka  we  are 
indeed  astonished  to  see  how  careful  and  anxious  the  Buddha 
was  in  order  not  to  offend  public  opinion  and  to  give  a  decent 
and  respectable  appearance  to  his  congregation.  He  thought  it 
disreputable  aqd  exceedingly  revolting  to  the  sense  of  common 
decency  of  the  people  to  harbour  sinners  like  the  parricide  or 
the  matricide,  but  apparently  he  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
ordaining  a  courtesan  who  had  reformed  herself;  he  could  take 
her  in  without  eausiug  a  shock  to  the  moral  susceptibilities  of 
the  people  and  in  fact  some  of  the  noble  sisters  ( therxs ),  whose 
inspired  songs  have  been  compiled  in  the  Therigatha f  had 
reformed  their  life  which  before  ordination  was  not  quite  above 
reproach. 

The  position  that  the  ganika  enjoyed  may  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  in  a  societj*  characterised  by  aesthetic  refinement 
as  was  that  of  the  age  of  Vatsyayana,  women  who  possessed 
special  proficiency  in  the  arts  were  respected  for  the  value  of 
their  art,  and  their  company  was  sought  for  by  all  lovers  of 
art ;  the  long  training  and  education  needed  for  the  acquisition 
of  such  literary  and  artistic  accomplishments  as  the  ganika 
possessed,  could  not  be  obtained  by  a  girl  who  was  married 
and  had  to  manage  a  household,  especially  as  she  was  married 
rather  early,  though  Vatsyayana’s  chapter  on  courtship  shows 

i  I —Panini,  iv,  2,  40.  tfwrara  ( Varttika )  *rfawTCrqfa  1 

i  Mahabhasya  of  Patanjali,  Cf. 

3ft  sr  — Kamasutra)  p.  182  ( sntra  52). 
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that  many  of  them  remained  unmarried  even  after  puberty. 
Moreover,  it  was  certainly  not  considered  decent  for  such 
a  girl  to  attend  the  public  schools  of  art  or  gandharva  salds, 
where  the  daughters  of  the  ganikds  received  lessons  in  the 
arts,  and  formed,  as  Vatsyayana  says,  acquaintance  v^ith  the 
sons  of  the  wealthy  citizens;1  nor  could  any  but  very 
wealthy  parents  afford  to  give  their  daughters  such  education 
at  home.  Where  the  parents  were  very  rich,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  daughters  of  princes  and  high  officials,  they  did  receive, 
as  we  have  seen  before,  a  thorough  education  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Gopa  was  as  learned  and  clever  as  any  ganikd, 
as  the  Lalitavistara  says.  Then  again,  the  wedded  wife, 
on  account  of  her  manifold  duties  in  the  household,  could 
not  cultivate  the  arts  as  thoroughly  as  she  would  like  to  ; 
besides,  the  great  regard  for  purity  in  the  married  woman 
and  the  strict  and  rigid  rules  that  guided  her  conduct  even 
in  the  age  of  Vatsyayana,  prohibited,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
her  receiving  lessons  in  the  arts  except  from  her  own 
husband.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  ganikds,  like  the 
Hetaerse  in  the  Athens  of  Pericles,  were  generally  more 
educated  and  better  skilled  in  the  arts  than  the  married 
women,  and  the  ndgarakas ,  though  they  had  devoted  wives 
at  home,  as  the  ideal  of  a  wife  drawn  by  Vatsyayana  shows, 
were  attracted  by  the  intellectual  and  artistic  qualities  of  the 
educated  ganikd.  Such  a  noble  soul  as  Bhasa’s  Carudatta, 
though  he  had  a  devoted  wife  at  home,  who  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  last  bit  of  her  personal  property  for  his  sake  and 
for  whom  he  himself  had  a  great  regard,  had  no  scruple  in 
falling  in  love  with  the  actress  Vasantasena,  and  the  Mrccha- 
katika  makes  him  even  marry  her.2  With  such  ideals  of  the 


1  . i — Ibid,  p.  364  (sutra  15). 

2  Carudatta ,  Act  iii,  pp.  63  ff.  Vatsyayana  also  refers  to  the 
marriage  with  a  courtesan,  though  it  was  fully  binding  only  for  one 
year,  after  which  period,  the  husband  still  retained  some,  but  not 
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devoted  wife  as  we  have  in  Vatsyayana  and  in  Bhasa’s  Caru- 
datta,  it  cannot  be  said  with  any  sound  reason  that  the 
nagaraka  sought  the  company  of  the  ganika  because  his  life  at 
home  was  miserable  or  unbearable,  but  evidently  he  was  drawn 
by  her  accomplishments.  Even  the  general  public,  though 
tliey  despised  her  for  the  life  she  led,  tolerated  her  on  account 
of  her  high  artistic  qualifications  which  they  found  many 
occasions  to  efajoy  and  appreciate  at  the  preksanakas  or 
performances  at  the  festive  assemblies  ( samajas )  such  as  we 
have  described  above. 


exclusive,  claim  to  her  affections  w 

etc. — Kamasutra}  p.  365  (sutras  20-22). 
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We  have  thus  seen  that  the  ndgaraka  was  a  man 
of  considerable  intellectual  culture  and  aesthetic  refine¬ 
ment,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  not  very  Scrupulous  with 
regard  to  sexual  morality.  He  is  the  product  of  an  age  when 
wealth  and  riches  were  flowing  into  India  through  an  exten¬ 
sive  commerce  with  the  east  and  the  west  and  the  picture 
that  the  Kamasutra  furnishes  of  his  life  also  shows  the 
virtues  and  vices  characteristic  of  such  an  age.  In  the  first 
place  we  observe  that  this  materialistic  prosperity  had  led  to 
the  formation  in  the  country  of  materialistic  ideals  that  made 
more  of  the  comforts  of  the  world  than  of  dharma  or  the  life 
of  discipline.  There  are  people,  says  Vatsyayana,  w.ho  hold 
that  the  dharmas  should  not  be  practised,  in  as  much  as  the 
fruits  of  such  practice, — the  rewards  for  these  austerities,  are 
only  prospective,  and  moreover  they  are  doubtful  and  uncer¬ 
tain  at  the  best  ;  who  but  a  fool  would  give  away  to  others, 
what  he  has  in  his  own  hands,  in  the  hope  of  some  future 
gain  ?  Better  a  dove  to-day  than  a  peacock  to-morrow. 
Better  a  copper  token  ( kdrsdpana )  that  is  certain  than  a 
piece  of  sterling  gold — a  niska — the  acquisition  of  which  is 
doubtful.  Vatsyayana,  of  course,  combats  these  ideas,  but  it 
shows  that  the  materialistic  ideals  of  pleasure  are  there  in  the 
country,  though  limited  only  to  a  small  section  of  the  people, 
mostly  to  the  LaukSyatikas  or  materialists.1 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  the  age  in  which 
Vatsyayana  lived  was  as  a  whole  an  age  of  gross  materialism 
or  that  the  whole  of  Indian  society  at  the  time  bore  this 

I  *T  I  I  I  TOcf  | 

i — Ibid,  p.  19 

{sutras  25- 30). 
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character  ;  it  will  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  nagaraka1 s 
easy  morality  was  even  a  main  feature  of  the  character  of 
the  majority  of  the  people.  In  the  first  place,  V atsyayana 
paints  in  his  nagaraka  the  picture  of  a  particular  and  limited 
section  of  the  dwellers  in  cities.  A  nagaraka  is  a  wealthy 
person  who  has  received  a  liberal  education  in  youth  and  has 
already  earned  a  competence  by  inheritance  or  by  personal 
endeavour,  so  that  he  can  afford  to  lead  the  life  of  comfort  and 
pleasure  in  a  city.  The  class  which  he  represents  has  lived 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  wherever  economic  prosperity 
has  enabled  a  section  of  the  people  to  command  and  enjoy  the 
good  things  of  the  earth.  His  counterpart  is  not  wanting  in 
our  modern  days  in  countries  which  are  rich  in  material  wealth 
and  where  the  people  “enjoy  life.**  He  can  be  traced  with 
but  few  changes,  and  these  only  in  details,  in  the  salons  of 
Paris  and  Vienna,  of  London  and  Berlin.  In  India  itself,  his 
successors,  though  not  absolutely  extinct,  are  but  few,  for  the 
good  reason  that  the  abundance  of  material  riches  and  the 
consequent  joys  of  life  out  of  which  the  nagaraka  canid  grow, 
have  departed  from  this  country. 

Then,  again,  we  observe  that  the  character  of  the  matron 
was  marked  by  firmness  and  purity,  modesty  and  restraint, 
showing  that  the  general  ideals  of  society  as  regards  sexual 
purity  had  not  been  lowered  since  the  age  of  the  Dharmasutras. 
In  fact  it  is  apparent  from  what  Vatsyayana  says,  that  the 
main  current  of  social  life  bad  not  undergone  much  transfor¬ 
mation  and  that  the  ideals  set  up  in  the  Dharmarcodes  still 
controlled  society.  He  asserts  that  the  whole  structure  of 
society  is  upheld  and  maintained  by  the  observance  of  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  the  people  into  varnas  or  classes 
and  into  a&ramas  or  stages  of  life.  In  this  society  a  man  does 
not  marry  until  he  has  finished  his  education  ;  after  marry  ing 
he  lives  the  life  of  a  good  citizen  and  brings  up  a  family,  and 
in  advanced  years,  retires  from  worldly  activities  and  devotes 
himself  exclusively  to  matters  spiritual.  The  Brahmaijas 
among  the  four  classes  were  highly  respected,  their  blessings 
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being  considered  as  conducive  to  long  life  and  glory.1  Res¬ 
pect  for  the  Vedas  and  the  other  Holy  scriptures  is  insisted 
upon  \  it  is  declared  that  there  is  no  room  for  doubting  the 
validity  of  their  teachings  :  in  matters  relating  to  life  in  this 
world,  which  can  produce  visible  effects,  one  has  to  guide 
oneself  in  accordance  with  the  ordinances  of  the  Sacred 
Codes,  and  in  matters  relating  to  the  life  beyond  and  pro¬ 
ducing  effects  beyond  the  physical  vision  of  man,  one  is  also 
guided  by  the  prescriptions  of  Holy  Writ  such  as  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  sacrifices  and  similar  other  observances.  It  is 
declared  that  the  authority  of  the  sacred  scriptures  is  binding 
with  regard  to  dliarma  or  the  principles  of  right  conduct 
which  have  to  be  learned  from  Sruti,  or  the  Vedas,  and  also 
from  the  assembly  of  men  proficient  in  them.  2 

Yedic  sacrifices  still  appear  to  have  constituted  an  impoi 
fcant  feature  of  the  religious  exercises  of  the  people  ;  along 
with  other  common  occurrences  of  life  sacrifices  are  mentioned 
by  VStsyayana  as  occasions  which  permitted  a  gathering  of 
people  of  both  sexes  and  we  are  told  that  even  the  virtuous 
matron  could  attend  such  assemblies  with  the  permission  of 
her  husband.  The  erection  of  sacrificial  altars  and  houses, 
formed  one  of  the  most  earnest  desires  of  women,  nay  even 
of  the  courtesans.  Sacrifices  formed  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  which,  if  once  performed  in  the 
presence  of  fire,  i.  e.,  with  sacrifices,  could  never  be  repu¬ 
diated  ;  this  is  declared  as  the  rule  upheld  by  all  teachers 
and  throughout  his  chapter  on  courtship  and  marriage, 


1  Jnwmrroife:  (  )  i —  Ibid,  p.  3^0  (suttto  51) ;  also  p. 

170  (sutra  36).  Cf.  etc. —Ibid,  p  20  {sUfra 

31);  ssresfor  1— p.  12  (sutra  6)  ;  v 

1  ^  i- — pp.  1 1- 1 2  (sutras  2-4). 

2  . arora 

w.  1  ’  fHiTOWirare  1—  Ibid, 

sj  # 

pp.  12*13  (. sutras  7- 8). 
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Vatsyayana  advises  a  yourfg  lover,  again  and  again,  to  ratify 
his  marriage  with  the  maiden  of  his  love  with  sacrifices  in 
the  fire  brought  from  the  house  of  a  srotriya ,  i.  e.  a  man  who 
keeps  up  the  sacrificial  fire  constantly  burning  in  his  house 
and  daily  offers  oblations  in  it.  A  person  initiated  for 
sacrifice  ( dlksita )  is  also  mentioned  along  with  persons  who 
have  taken  certain  vows  or  have  assumed  the  marks  of  certain 
sects  of  ascetics. 1 2 * * *  This  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  the 
sacrifices  laid  down  in  the  gfhya-sutras  still  held  a  prominent 
place  in  the  life  of  the  period  when  Vatsyayana  lived  and 
here  he  is  corroborated  by  epigraphic  evidence.  The  ins¬ 
criptions  in  Western  India  of  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  show  that  sacrifices  on  a  large  scale  were 
performed  at  the  time  and  munificent  gifts  were  made  to 
Bhiksus  and  Brahmanas  even  by  persons  of  foreign 
extraction  like  Usabhadata.  Vatsyayana  speaks  of  a  thousand 
cows  given  away  to  Brahmanas.  Moreover  the  daily  per¬ 
formance  of  bali-karma  at  the  nagaraka  s  under  the 
supervision  of  his  wife  shows  the  unabated  influence  of  the 
grhyasutras .9  Then  again,  the  nagaraka,  though  4  pleasure- 
seeker,  was  a  worshipper  of  the  gods.  We  have  already  refer¬ 
red  to  the  niche  at  the  head  of  his  b*ed  for  holding  an  image  ol 
the  ista devata  or  the  deity  to  whom  he  w#s  particularly 

1  *fftq*raftR  *rrw.  ^ftarorcT^ftmrmsi  ft  $ ^ 

ft:  1  ft  1—  Ibid,  pp.  219-220 

{sutras  u  and  13).  See  also  pp.  220*222  {sutras  14*27)  ;  and  vrert 

iiift  t^ift*i*mft«ig'sraT  srqi*t  1— -Ibid,  p.  226  {sutra  15). 

hraft  etc.-—‘lbidr  p.  274  {sutra  41)  ;  wfftmfiNatrct  etc. — 

}bid,  p.  340  {sUtra  25) ;  ’itft m  ftf wft  *rr  etc.-^Ibid, 

p.  351  ( sUtra  28). 

2  For  the  epigraphic  evidence  see  Epigrahia  Indiza,  vol.  viii, 

pp.  59-96,  etc. ;  also  Report  of  the  Arch .  Sur.  of  Western  India,  vols. 

iv  and  v.  JTtwrret  qnwftct  wratwt  1 — Kamasutra,  p,  340  {sutra  25) ; 

and  ftrwOTfareftraw — Ibid,  p.  224  {sutra  3), 
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devoted  and  afso  to  the  daily  worship  of  the  gods  at  the 
household  temple.  Moreover,  he,  and  specially  his  wife,  took 
part  in  fa§ts  and  observances  whose  number  was  apparently 
not  insignificant.  Besides,  we  have  seen,  how  at  regular,  as 
well  as  irregular,  intervals  the  public  took  part  in  grand 
religious  festivals  (ghatd)  often  accompanied  by  processions 
of  images  and  attended  by  men  and  women  in  large  numbers. 
Even  a  courtesan  considered  it  as  the  greatest  happiness  of 
her  life  ( Idbhatisaya )  to  institute  arrangements  for  the 
worship  of  the  gods.1  All  these  facts  go  to  prove  thart 
religious  observances  played  a  great  part  in  the  life  of  the 
people  in  Vatsyayana's  time,  and  that  the  Code  of  Manu  had 
at  the  time  acquired  its  full  authority  over  the  public  mind 
as  is  shown  by  Vatsyayana  who  speaks  of  Svdyambhuva 
Manu  as  the  person  who  had  taken  up  the  Dharma  section 
of  Pd^Spati’s  all-embracing  encyclopaedia  and  dealt  with  it 
in  a  separate  treatise.  Besides,  Yajnavalkya’s  great  code, 
second  in  importance  to  Manu  alone,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  eoinposed  about  the  time  when *Vatsyay ana  lived.9 

It  was  irt  this  period,  again,  that  Mahayana  Buddhism 
grew  and  spread,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  literature 
of  the  Mahayana  school  bears  on  its  face  bhe  impress  of  this 
age  of  aesthetic  refinement  and  culture.  Its  great  preacher, 
Asvaghosa,  sought  to  popularise  hi3  faith  by  writing  dramas 
and  magnificent  poetical  works  instead  of  works  on  dry 
dialectics  -and  abstruse  theology.  The  few  fragments  that 
we  possess  of  Asvaghosa’s  dramas,  Sdriputraprakarana  and 
others,  show  that  in  at  least  one  .of  them  the  ganikd  played 
almost  as  important  a  part  as  in  IJH&sa’s  6(&rudattp9  and  that 

i 

1  Ibid,  p.  43  (sutra  6)  j  p.  224  (suit#  5)  ;  p.  22$  26) ;  pp, 

49-5 1  ;  p.  226  (sutra  15)  ;  p.  31 1  (sutra  20} ,  p.  340 

2  JT5TT:  W  CTW  WTOW'TO  Ifa T*  I 

AifaqiiR**  TWf  1 — Ibid,  p.  4  (sutraS  5-6).  For 

Yajnavalkya,  see  Webern  History  of  Indian  Literature  (Eng.  Trans.X 
p.  281. 
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too  in  a  work  where  Buddha  himself  makes  his  appearance 
with  some  of  his  dearest  disciples.  Asvaghosa  wa3  in  the 
first  place  a  theologian  and  a  dialectician  as  his  Vajrasucl 
would  go  to  prove,  but  in  an  age  of  great  aesthetic  culture, 
he  had  to  adapt  himself  to  the  refined  tastes  of  his  audience 
and  so  he  sweetened  the  tasteless  doses  of  his  dry  theological 
doctrines  with  the  honey  of  poetry  and  music,  and  he  knew 
howto  mix  the  ingredients  with  all  the  skill  of  a  master. 
The  Lalitavistarci  also  has  succeeded  eminently  in  combining 
intense  love  and  reverence  for  the  Master  with  poetic  skill 
and  grace.  The  Dlvyavadana  and  the  Mahavastu  also  appear 
to  have  received,  at  least,  some  additions  in  this  era  of  lcathas 
and  dkhyanas  of  which  we  find  a  frequent  mention  in 
Vatsyayana.1 2 

In  the  next  place,  we  gather  from  the  philosophical 
literature  of  the  age  in  which  Vatsyayana  lived,  that  it  was 
one  of  intense  philosophical  speculation.  Nagarjuna  in  the 
second  century  A.  D.  had  established  his  Sunyavada  or 
Philosophic  Nihilism  and  he  was  followed  by  a  string  of  great 
logicians  of  his  school  His  success  roused  to  activity  all 
the  orthodox  schools  of  philosophy  the  representatives  of 
which  proceeded  to  compose  new  works,  to  write  extensive 
commentaries  on  the  already  existing  texts,  or  at  any  rate 
to  bring  their  systems  up  to  date  by  fresh  additions  calculated 
to  combat  successfully  the  new  school  that  was  gradually 
acquiring  strength  and  volume.  Whether  we  do  or  do  not 
accept  the  conclusion  of  Prof.  Jacobi  that  the  Nyayadarsana 
and  the  Brahmctsutra  were  originally  composed  between  200 
and  450  a.d.,  we  have  less  reason  to  doubt  him  when  he  assigns 
to  this  period  the  old  commentators,  Vatsyayana,  Upavarsa 
and  Baudhayana  (the  VrttiJcara)  who  were  all  working  to 
oring  their  respective  systems  in  line  with  the  new  ideas 

1  For  Asvaghosa’s  Dramas,  see  Liiders,  Konigliche  preuss .  Turf  an 
Exp.t  Kleiner e  Sanskrit  Texte ,  Heft  l  and  Das  Sariputraprakarana 
(Sitz,  der  K.  preuss.  Akad.  d.  lViss.)}  19 11. 
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originated  by  Buddhist  thinkers.  Even,  the  author  oft  he 
Kamasutra  has  shown  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  time 
by  defining  his  general  concepts  and  discussing  the  current 
theories  about  them  in  the  approved  philosophical  method, 
and  he  has  approached  his  subject  with  the  detatchment  of  a 
scientific  observer  and  the  analytic  skill  of  a  subtle  logician. 
Moreover,  we  must  not  forget  that  in  the  period  embraced 
by  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Maha- 
bharata  was  receiving  the  final  form  in  which  we  possess 
it  now.1 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  this  age  of  great 
philosophical  discovery  and  analysis,  the  age  that  produced 
the  Lalitavistara  and  the  code  of  Yajnavalkya,  could  not 
have  been  marked  by  a  general  low  tone  in  moral  life.  The 
age  to  be  studied  as  a  whole  requires  a  study  of  all  sides  of  the 
Indian  civilisation  of  the  time  based  on  a  far  ampler  stock  of 
materials  than  only  Vatsyayana  can  supply.  Vatsyayana's 
work  deals  with  only  one  aspect  of  it  and  shows  that  his  was 
an  age  of  great  intellectual  activity  in  all  directions,  and  the 
great  thinker  makes  an  analysis  of  the  erotic  feelings  and  of 
the  elementary  relations  between  the  sexes  in  a  right  scientific 
spirit  :  in  doing  so  he  naturally  turned  for  illustration  to  the 
class  that  had  cultivated  this  side  of  the  humanistics  for 
centuries,  at  least  since  the  time  of  Panini,  to  whom  as  we 
have  seen,  the  nagaralca  was  a  familiar  character.  Vatsyayana 
does  not  cast  a  charm  over  illicit  love,  nor  does  he  invest  it 
with  the  halo  of  romance.  He  merely  gives  a  frank  and 
matter  of  fact  account  of  the  social  sore,  proceeds  to  a 
masterly  analysis  of  the  psychology  of  the  man  who  seeks 


i  For  Prof.  Jacobi's  views  see  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society ,  1911,  P«  29.  For  Vatsyayana's  philosophical  discussions  see 
Kamasutra,  pp.  11-25.  For  the  date  of  the  Mahabharata ,  see  E.  W. 
Hopkins,  The  Great  Epic  of  India,  pp.  397-98  and  Winternitz,  Geschichte 
der  Indischen  Litter atur,  i,  p,  403. 
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such  love — the  jealousy,  anger*  hatred,  passion,  greed,  selfish¬ 
ness  that  working  within  the  brain  of  the  human  animal, 
cloud  his  judgment  and  pervert  his  tastes.  He  points  out 
categorically  that  a  scientific  work  (sastra),  dealing  with  a 
subject  as  a  whole,  must  be  exhaustive,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  a  particular  practice  described  in  it  should  be  carried 
into  effect ;  for  example,  the  taste,  the  properties  and  the 
digestive  qualities  of  dog’s  flesh  are  given  in  medical  works, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  adopted  as  an  article 
of  diet  by  sober  men.1  He  winds  up  his  thesis  by  saying, 
“whenever,  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  subject  dealt 
with,  I  had  to  speak  about  things  that  might  smack  of  lust 
and  desire,  I  have  taken  care  immediately  afterwards  to 
censure  and  condemn  them”,  and  he  adds  that,  he  himself  had 
followed  the  strictly  pure  life  of  a  brahmacarin  and  had  been 
deeply  immersed  in  contemplation  ( samadhi )  while  composing 
the  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  and  not  for  feeding 
the  flames  of  desire.  The  ideal  of  life  that  he  holds  up,  is  that 
of  harmonious  blending  of  the  three  elements — dharma ,  artha 
and  kama — which  sum  up  according  to  Indian  ideas  all  human 
motives  of  action  for  the  people  of  the  world.  He  enjoins 
that  a  rightmmded  person  should  occupy  himself  with  such 
actions  as,  while  giving  pleasure  {kdma),  do  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  acquisition  of  the  good  things  of  the  earth  (artha), 
and  at  the  same  time  do  nob  disregard  the  behests  of  dharma, 
that  is,  as  he  explains,  do  not  afford  any  ground  for  the  fear 
of  their  being  followed  by  evil  effects  hereafter.  This  is  the 
same  as  the  teaching  of  the  Bhagavadgita  that  God  dwells  in 
such  desires  as  do  not  violate  dharma .  V&tsyayana  thus 
emphasises  the  working  out  of  the  threefold  functions  of  man 

i  For  Vat^ayana'^analysis  of.  illicit  love  see  Kamasutra*  pp.  60 
65  ( sutras  5-22),  and  his  .  Paradarika  section,  pp.  247-298.  Cf.  also 
cfpnj  1  1 

fajpKT  f%  wwrfa  1  if?r  f^rr^r.  i— Ibid,  p.  170 

(. sutras  37-38). 
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( trivarga )  in  such  a  way  that  there  may  be  no  conflict  among 

these  three,  while  he  is  not  unmindful  of  the  fourth  or  final 

% 

good  of  mankind,  viz moksa,1  the  ultimate  release  from  the 
limitations  that  curb  the  eternal  growth  of  his  soul. 


i  i  a  %  gmfeffaTfon:  II 

i  to  fTvf’sft  i— Ibid,  pp.  381-382  {jfltras  54, 

57  and  58).  far  *rr*rc<f  mu  gfare  .  «r  far?r^m  *?^ciT:  h 

h®t:  1  ci^fa  *t  *f W  1 — Ibid.  p.  26 

{sutras  50-51).  Cf.  wrfa^nft  ^  spwfo  .1 — Bhagavadglta ,  viii,  11 

see  also  ^  1 — Kamasntw,  p.  12  (sntra  4). 


